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TO 
ALFRED, BARON TENNYSON, 
FROM WHOM I FIRST LEARNED TO TRUST 
THE LARGER HOPE; 
TO BELIEVE 
THAT GOD IS LOVE INDEED, 
AND LOVE CREATION’S FINAL LAW, 
AND THEREFORE THAT 
GOOD MUST SOMEHOW BE THE FINAL:GOAL OF ILL: 
THIS VOLUME IS, BY HIS PERMISSION, 


GRATEFULLY INSCRIBED. 


PREFACE. 


“ AtL good Protestants,” said my friend Mr. Lynch, on 
one of those happy Sunday mornings on which it was 
my good fortune to hear him preach, “claim the right 
of private judgment as though it were their common but 
exclusive possession. But though we may all claim it, 
and make our boast of it, we must not use it. Mo: you 
may have your gun; and it may bea good gun: but you 
must not shoot with tt, lest you should injure your neigh- 
bour, or even yourself.” 1 have been found guilty of 
using this gun, of exercising the right which every good 
Protestant asserts for himself, and too many deny to 
their fellows. And hence I have been warned off from 
a certain preserve which had long been free to me, lest, 
having undeniably injured myself, I should also injure 
my neighbours. 

Happily the world is wide, and he who must not shoot 


over one preserve may easily find another, without going 
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adduce his arguments for that dreadful conclusion. I 
say this, neither as defending myself, nor as airing a 
grievance, but simply to explain the fact that the present 
volume contains a number of Discourses touching on 
that theme out of all proportion to the usual course of 
my ministry. I had by me several expositions of 
Scriptures in which that theme is involved, expositions 
which, to avoid hurting certain susceptibilities, I would 
not insert in the Magazine, but which I am free to 
use here. They are accompanied, however, by so many 
Discourses which dwell on the inevitable and punitive 
results of transgression, which so insist on the fact that, 
though God does not always pay the wages of sin in 
ready money, He does invariably pay them to the utter- 
most farthing, that I think no candid reader will charge 
me with “making light of sin.” That is a very common 
charge against those who teach the mercy of God to 
be “more than all our sins ;” and it may be deserved 
by as many as do not affirm the law of retribution as 
earnestly as they affirm the final triumph of good over 
evil. But it does not so much as touch those who when 
they speak of the mercy of God never dissociate it from 
his justice, but hold his justice to be the truest mercy ; 
and who believe that in the end evil must be overcome 
of good, and all that is mortal be swallowed up of life, 


mainly because they must “keep his character clear,” 
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must believe that, because He is love indeed, love must 
be “creation’s final law.” 

Nor am I without hope that at least some of ‘my 
readers, when they see how naturally this great truth 
springs up from almost every page of Holy Writ, and 
how consistent it is with the whole scheme of Christian 
doctrine, may do something more than “faintly trust” 


that 


good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last, to all, 
And every winter change to spring, 


and every spring swell into the eternal summer of an 


eternal and all-conquering Love. 
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“Redeeming the time, because the days are evil.” 
EPHESIANS v. 16. 


As the year opens on us it is natural that we should 
recall the past and forecast the future. But if we are 
wise, we shall recall the past with a view to discover our 
faults, and forecast the future with a resolve to amend 
them. And that is a task in which we ¢an hardly 
engage without receiving a new and deep impression 
of the immense value of time, the immense importance 
of using and improving it. At this season of the year, 
indeed, our strongest feeling is likely to be, if at least 
we have any discourse of reason, a profound sense of 
the brevity, the irrevocability, and, therefore, of the 
worth of time. It endureth but for a little while. Once 
past, it can never be recalled. And yet in these fleeting 
fading hours we are giving shape and colour to a life 
which lasts for ever. Of what grave moment is it, then, 
that we should redeem the time allotted to us, and turn 
it to the best account. 

Such thoughts as these are natural and appropriate 
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to the day ; and St. Paul’s words may help us to give 
them a new and wholesome turn, and save us from 
losing ourselves in idle reverie, or in that pensive flow 
of thought tinged with emotion, but not animated and 
imbued with it, which slackens rather than braces the 
energies of the soul. 

“Redeeming the time, because the days are evil” is, 
however, but a poor and lame translation of St. Paul’s 
graphic words. A better rendering would be, “ Buying 
up the opportunity, because the times are hard.’ But no 
mere translation can fully convey the idea he had in his 
mind. The picture or parable suggested by the Greek 
is this. Here stands a wise and wary merchantman, 
keen for spiritual traffic and gain. Like Milton, he has 
fallen on evil times; on dad times, as men of business 
would say. The days drag slowly by, bringing him few 
means of moral culture, rare occasions in which he can 
trade with his talents and make them more. But, at 
last, as the caravan of Time moves tardily by, among 
the captives in its train he espies an opportunity such 
as his heart has long craved. He leaps at it, seizes 
it, vedeems it, 2.2, pays a price for it and makes it his 
own. 

This seems to have been the conception, the picture, 
in the Apostle’s mind. And thus he defines the 
Christian attitude toward Time. Its days and hours 
are for the most part in bondage to vanity and cor- 
ruption. We are to watch them as they pass by, keen 
and prompt to rescue them from their bondage, to set 
them free by devoting them to the service of God and 
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man, to purchase any precious opportunity they may 
bring with them, whatever it may cost us. 

It lends new force to words not wanting in force if 
we mark the connection in which they stand. A great 
spiritual darkness brooded over Ephesus, through which 
Greek and Asiatic vices and superstitions moved hand 
in hand. St. Paul had just named some of them, as 
fornication, impurity, covetousness, filthiness of life, 
foolish talking and jesting, windy speculations, idolatry. 
He had bidden his converts have no fellowship with 
these unfruitful works of darkness, but bring forth the 
fruits of light in all righteousness and goodness and 
truth. He caps his exhortation with a rule which good 
men have still much need to bear in mind: “ Take heed 
how ye walk strictly ;” ze, “Take heed, not only that 
ye do walk strictly or exactly, but also of what sort 
your strictness is:” “Take heed that you not only have 
a tule, but also that you have the true, the Christian 
rule.” It is not enough to make the life s¢vzct - it must 
be wesely strict. It is not enough even that we set our- 
selves to do the will of the Lord: we must also take 
pains to understand what the will of the Lord is, and 
get our rule not from our own bitter tempers or narrow 
hearts, but from the teaching and example of Christ. 

And if any ask, “What, then, is the will of the Lord?” 
the Apostle gives them, first of all, a very general reply, 
a reply that suggests only the spirit which is to govern 
their whole life. “How are we to walk strictly by the 
will of the Lord?” they ask; and he replies, “ Not as 
unwise, but as wise,” as men who look before and after ; 
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as men who think for themselves and pin their faith to 
no neighbour’s sleeve; as men who have regard not 
only to the prejudices of the weak, but also to the 
necessities of the strong ; as men who have no master 
but Christ. ) 

To this general reply, however, which indicates a 
principle, St. Paul adds a string of maxims for their 
guidance in the church, the home, and the world. 
“Redeem the opportunity. Be not drunken with wine, 
but be ye filled with the Spirit. Speak to one another 
in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs. Wives, obey 
your husbands. Husbands, love your wives. Children, 
honour your parents. Parents, bring up your children 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” These 
and the like are the maxims by which St. Paul would 
have those who walk strictly follow the Christian rule. 
According to him, therefore, the ideal life, the rule of 
Christian perfection, is not ascetical or monastic, but 
domestic. It does not impose austerities, penances, long 
prayers, vain repetitions. Those who would attain it 
are not to retire from the world, but to redeem the 
world by living in it on purer motives, with loftier 
aims, than the world supplies. They are to abide in 
their old relationships, and follow their old occupations, 
in a new spirit. The one difference between their former 
and their present life is to be that henceforth, “ whatso- 
ever they do, in word or in deed, they are to do all in the 
name of the Lord Jesus.” 

Among these “counsels of perfection” the very first 
is, “Purchase the opportunity, because the times are 
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hard.” Were not those times hard, for one who aimed to 
live a Christian life, in which uncleanness and filthiness 
of life, covetousness and idolatry, were not accounted 
vices, but were the common habits of even the foremost 
men? When the days were so dark, and it was so hard 
to be good, was it not very necessary that the disciples 
of Christ should walk warily and strictly by the Chris- 
tian rule? that they should be prompt and eager to 
seize the rare opportunities that came to them of under- 
standing and enlarging their understanding of the will 
of God? It was necessary. It lends new force to St. 
Paul’s words thus to connect them with the facts of 
his time and with the thoughts which he had already 
expressed. 

But now, if we have ascertained the original meaning 
and application of our injunction, we can the better 
apply it to ourselves. For, as I have said, St: Paul here 
describes the attitude in which all Christian men should 
stand to time. We, no less than the Ephesians, should 
be as merchants eager to purchase every opportunity 
which the hostile days may carry in their train. As 
they defile before us, we are to be on the watch for the 
occasions of instruction and service which they hold in 
captivity, and which we can only redeem to our own use 
and profit at some cost of toil and self-sacrifice. 

There are many reasons why we should take and 

maintain this attitude. 
1, Opportunities are only too apt to slip by unrecognized. 
St. Paul bids us go through life “not as unwise, but as 
wise.” But even the wisest of us is hardly wise enough 
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to recognize his opportunities till they are past. As a 
rule our days are samely and monotonous. To-day is 
as yesterday, and zof much more abundant. There is 
not sufficient difference between them to awaken atten- 
tion and inspire hope. We see no reason why we should 
either attempt or expect more to-day than on previous 
days. No doubt every day brings its own special oppor- 
tunity, and repeats some of the opportunities we have 
had before. We have time for prayer to-day, time per- 
haps for studying the Word of God, time certainly for 
doing a little good. But time and means for these have 
come to us daily for many years. If we have never 
sprung at them and seized them before, why should we 
to-day ? We are the slaves of habit; and we neglect our 
chance to-day because we have neglected it a thousand 
times before. Some day we shall wake up; and then, 
as we look back on the past, we shall bitterly rue our 
indifference and neglect. We shall see then that every 
day, as it went by, led some fair opportunity in its train 
which we might have redeemed; and that we might 
have grown rich unto God had we purchased and em- 
ployed them. Then, too, in all probability, we shall 
waste many of the opportunities which still remain to us 
in vain regrets over the opportunities we have wasted in 
the past ; and, in the end, slip into eternity with a long 
arrear of misspent time behind us. 

Our days, moreover, come to us masqued for the most 
part, so that even when they bring us a great oppor- 
tunity, we do not recognize its greatness at the time, 
and therefore do not seize upon it and improve it as we 
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should if we knew its worth, The current of our life is 
often turned by seeming trifles, which we assume to be 
quite incapable of seriously affecting it. No man can 
look back without recalling critical occasions which at 
the time he deemed to be of no importance. A random 
remark, the choice of this side of a street or that, the 
decision to enter or not to enter a certain house at a 
certain hour, a casual encounter with an unknown face, 
a foolish jest or a happily timed word—all these slight 
accidents of intercourse and neighbourhood were seeds 
out of which there has sprung a growth, good or bad, 
which now overshadows our whole life. As we recall 
them, how often and how vainly do we exclaim, “ Would 
that I had known in that my day! Then how differ- 
ently, how much more wisely would I have acted! 
Could I have foreseen the gravity of the occasion, how 
gladly would I have seized upon it and turned it to 
happier account !” 

The truth is that, left to ourselves, we are mot wise 
enough to live in such a world as this. And no wonder ; 
for God did not intend to leave us to ourselves. With 
his usual eloquence, Jeremy Taylor has said: “ Living 
as we do, in the midst of stern gigantic laws which 
crush everything down that comes in their way, which 
know no excuses, admit of no small errors, never send a 
man back to learn his lesson and try him again ; living 
with such powers about us, unseen too for the most 
part, it does seem as if the faculties of man were hardly 
as yet adequate to his situation here.” They are zo¢ 
adequate. When the crises of our life occur, when the 
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great opportunities come to us, which come so seldom, 
they are hidden from us by a multitude of subsidiary 
accidents and occurrences. We have, for example, to 
choose our occupation or profession while we are young, 
thoughtless, impetuous, much engaged with aims and 
pleasures which are of no real importance. When the 
choice is put before us, if we are lucky enough to get 
a choice, we may not have considered ourselves and our 
capacities: we may even be eager to get back to a game 
or a book, and, by a hurried careless assent to this pro- 
posal or that, we may bring on ourselves that supreme 
misery—a vocation for which we have neither liking nor 
capacity. So foolish or so unfortunate are we that, 
quite commonly, in making the great choices and de- 
cisions of life—in choosing our work, choosing our wife, 
choosing our church—we are influenced as much, and 
often more, by considerations which are of no moment, 
or by our craving for that which is of little moment, as 
by the grave and sacred realities that should determine 
our election. If there were no God above us, ruling 
even the accidents of life for our good, and working out 
the counsels of his will even when we let our wills 
drift on the tide of chance or drive before the waves of 
impulse, what would become of us all ? 

2. These opportunities, critical as they are, when once 
they are gone, can never be recalled. If we once suffer the 
hours to lead by the captive occasion, we can never 
thereafter recover it. Of course the fact is not so sad as 
it seems, but few facts seem so sad as the irrevocability 
of time. It passes so swiftly, our opportunity of using 
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it wisely is so brief, we are diverted from a wise use of 
it by so many temptations, that we sometimes feel as 
though in common fairness we ought to be allowed a 
second chance. We meant no harm; we intended no 
neglect ; the occasion slipt by before we were well 
aware of its presence, before we had any conception of 
its gravity. Are we to suffer all our life long for that 
slight and momentary remissness? And, in many 
cases, Experience replies, “ Yes, you ave to suffer. The 
occasion, once lost, can never be recalled. The task of 
that moment can never be achieved now, for every 
moment brings its own task, and a task that will tax all 
your strength.” Says Plato, “It is quite clear, guzte 
clear, that if a person lets the right moment for any 
work go by, it never returns. For the thing to be done 
does not choose, I imagine, to tarry the leisure of the 
doer.” 

The wise heathen is of one mind, you perceive, with 
the wise Apostle. Both affirm that the fugitive moment 


we 


must be redeemed as it passes, or lost for ever. Our 
life is not like a placid stream on which, by stedfast 
endeavour, we may pull back against the tide. It is, 
rather, like a torrent which, rising on the mountains of 
Eternity, plunges the instant it has passed us into an 
unfathomable abyss. Our most strenuous effort only 
maintains us on the edge of the fall ; the stream is for 
ever sliding from under us ; and at last we too shall be 
swept over and be no more seen. Whatever chances we 
had yesterday, last week, last year, of shewing kindness 
or doing good, of fitting ourselves whether for earth 
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or heaven, are past for ever. All these opportunities 
are gone by. No sighs, no tears, no prodigal vows of 
amendment, will bring one of them back. We might 
have redeemed them ; but now they are captives for 
ever, or, rather, they are martyrs, and have perished in 
their captivity. Henceforth there is no redemption for 
them. We may weep over them, but we cannot recover 
them. All we can do is to redeem and improve the 
opportunities which remain to us. The past zs past, 
and must bury its own dead. But the present is ours; 
the future may be ours. Other occasions are with us, 
and are drawing near to us. And if we walk not as 
unwise but as wise, instead of vainly lamenting those 
which are gone, we shall eagerly seize on those which 
remain and make our profit of them. Our past neglects 
should lend new force and urgency to the Apostolic 
injunction, “ Redeem the time,” and make our obedience 
to it more prompt and vigorous. To-day we may listen 
to the Divine Voice to which yesterday we were deaf. 
To-day we may renounce those hurtful passions and 
lusts which ought to have been renounced long ago. 
To-day we may begin to grasp occasions as they rise, 
and to do the duty we have often thought of doing, and 
even talked of doing, but have not done. “Wherefore 
be ye not unwise, but understand what the will of the 
Lord is.” 

3. But if we set ourselves to seize and redeem present 
opportunities, we shall need to remémber that they are 
only to be redeemed at a certain cost. In St. Paul’s view 
these opportunities were as captives which the days led 
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by in chains ; and to redeem a captive we must pay a 
price. We can avail ourselves of no occasion of serving 
God and man except as we rouse ourselves to labour 
and self-sacrifice. One and a main reason why we have 
not improved past opportunities is that we were not 
willing to pay the price which would have made them 
ours. Disguised as they were, we had some inkling of 
their worth. We knew, for example, that it was our 
duty to “understand what the will of the Lord is.’ And 
there have been occasions when, had we cared to give 
ourselves a little trouble, we might have mastered the 
meaning of some difficult Scripture, or solved the riddle 
of some perplexing experience, or enlarged our con- 
ceptions of truth and duty. But we did not care to pay 
the price ; it was too much trouble to make the requisite 
effort : and so, though the opportunity was at our very 
door, we let it go by, the captive of unreturning Time. 
Or, again, we knew in some respects what the will of 
the Lord was. We knew, for instance, that we should 
be calm and gentle when we were provoked, that we 
should meet injustice with justice, wrong with forbear- 
ance, sin with pity, evil with good, and render a blessing 
for a curse. When the dark hour came, with its special 
provocation or wrong, we knew how Christ the Lord 
would have acted in our place, how He wished us to act ; 
we knew how He would have redeemed the opportunity, 
and that He had sent us an opportunity of breathing 
his spirit and of bearing witness to Him. But we 
. could not nerve ourselves to pay so great a price: the 
opportunity was too costly, too rare, for us: we yielded 
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to the temptation or the passion of the moment; we 
met wrong with wrong, curse with curse, blow with blow, 
defiance with defiance. Instead of overcoming evil with 
good, we returned evil for evil. Instead of illustrating 
' and proving the power of Religion, we proved how little 
power it had over our words and deeds. We lost our 
opportunity. It will never come back to us. It has 
gone, captive, into eternity, to bear witness against us. 

And these sacred opportunities, like the Sybilline 
books, both rise in price and grow fewer every time we 
refuse to purchase them. If it be hard to subdue passion 
and the cravings of irregular desire to-day, it will be 
harder to-morrow, should we leave the hours of to-day un- 
improved. If it would cost us much to do what we know 
to be the will of the Lord to-day, it will cost us more 
every day we neglect our duty. A man who has long 
disobeyed the Divine will has difficulties in doing that 
will which, it may be hoped, that ze can but faintly con- 
ceive. His polluted memory, his perverted and obstinate 
will, the force of sinful habit, the stings of impure desire, 
or even the mere custom of indifference to things unseen 
and eternal, turn the obedience, which should be his 
happiness, into mere labour and pain. How seldom do 
you see those who have long neglected the duties of 
Religion brace themselves to perform them! Opportuni- 
ties still come to them; but the price at which alone 
they can redeem them is too costly, the labour involved 
in seizing upon them and making gain of them is too 
hard to be borne. 

Our own observation and experience teach us, then, 
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that no opportunity can be redeemed without money and 
without price ; and that the longer we neglect our oppor- 
tunities the more costly is the work of their redemption. 

4. Finally, the Apostle warns us that when the times 
ave hard, we should be the more eager to redeem the oppor- 
tunzties they bring us, “Redeem the opportunity because 
the times are evil.” And, indeed, hard and evil times 
bring opportunities of a special value, not only because 
they are scarce, but also because they have a great 
intrinsic worth. Nay, more, hard times, sorrowful times, 
times of temptation and difficulty, are themselves oppor- 
tunities of pre-eminent value. Then, if ever, we have a 
chance of shewing of what stuff we are made, of testing 
and proving the sincerity, the genuineness, of our religious 
life. It is easy to be good-tempered when things go to 
our mind. It is easy to be genial and courteous when 
we get our own way. It is easy to be calm when we are 
not provoked, suave when we are not contradicted, 
virtuous when we are not tempted, contented when we 
have enough and to spare, brave when there is no danger, 
meek when we are not smitten, just and unrevengeful 
when we are not wronged. The difficulty begins when 
the bad times come. That which really proves whether 
or not we have the mind of Christ, that which determines 
the power and worth of our religion is—temptation. If 
we can requite evil with good while we are still smarting 
under an ill turn, if we can be unrevengeful when we 
are gravely wronged, meek when the blow falls, gracious 
when we are displeased, content in adversity, patient 
under loss, kind and generous when we cannot get our 
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own way and have our own will—then indeed we may 
conclude that we are walking by the Christian rule, that 
we both understand what the will of the Lord is and 
do it. 

Too often we forget that every provocation, wrong, 
loss, hardship, is an opportunity to be redeemed ; that it 
is sent by God even though it comes from men ; that He 
tasks our strength to test our character, to teach us what 
we really are, to wake us up from any delusion into which 
we have fallen about ourselves, We may be weak, and 
yet think ourselves strong; impure, and yet think our- 
selves holy: we may be of the unwise, yet deem our- 
selves to be wise. Every trial which hard times bring zs 
a trial; z2¢., it is a test in which we are put to the proof 
and our true quality is revealed. Every such trial virtually 
says to us, “ Here is another opportunity of shewing your 
trust in God, of proving that you are of one mind and 
will with Him. How will you take it? Will you redeem 
it, or let it go by?” If we take it as from God, and set 
ourselves to use and improve it, if we suffer and are 
strong, if in the teeth of temptation and provocation we 
are pure, gentle, meek, kind, we may know that we have 
received grace from God and that we have not received 
it in vain. But if in these crises of our life we do not 
walk by the Christian rule; if we are quick to resent 
wrong and hot to revenge it, if we sorrow as those who 
have no hope, ifin earthly care we do not find a heavenly 
discipline, if bereavement itself sets us on thinking more 
of ourselves instead of more of others; if, in short, we 
desert the Christian standard so soon as the enemy 
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enters the field, we may well fear that we have not the 
spirit of Christ and are none of his, The hard times 
came, with the fair precious opportunity in their train, 
and we were so occupied in bemoaning the hardness of 
our lot that we did not even recognize the opportunity, 
much less redeem it. 

Let us be wiser merchantmen than that, my brethren. 
When the dark days come, let us walk warily, and be on 
the watch. This is our opportunity, the very opportunity 
for which we flatter ourselves that we have been waiting. 
Let us so think of it, and so accept it. Let us at last 
“understand what the will of the Lord is” in permitting 
wrong, sorrow, loss to befall us; that He is putting us 
to the test, giving us occasion to prove the sincerity of 
our trust in Him, the stedfastness of our obedience and 
love. Let us redeem the time; and, by redeeming the 
time, lay hold on eternal life. Z 

Let us enter on the new year with the resolve ‘that 
“Redeem the opportunity ” shall be not our motto only, 
but our rule. For then we shall find opportunities of 
knowledge and growth and service in our very trials ; 
and however bad the times may be, we shall know how 
to turn them to good account. 
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“ Wheresoever the carcase is, there will the vultures be gathered 
together.”,—MATTHEW xxiv. 28, 


Ir, struck either by its wit or its weight, you consult any 
good commentary on this verse, you will be told that it 
contains a proverb in common use among the Jews. 
You will also be told that the word translated ‘ eagles” 
includes all birds of rapine; and that, as eagles do zot 
feed on carrion, it should here be rendered by vultures, 
which do. You will be told still farther that a whole line 
of scholars, from Chrysostom down to Calvin, took the 
verse to imply that Christ Himself was ‘‘the carcase,” 
on which all saints, martyrs, and angels feed ; but that as 
this interpretation makes our Lord compare Himself to 
carrion, and reduces those who love Him to those who 
prey upon Him, no person of good taste can possibly 
accept it. And you will be told that another series of 
scholars, from Dr. Lightfoot to John Wesley, held the 
_ Jews to be the carcase, and took our Lord to mean that 
wherever the Jews might be, there the Roman legions, 
“whose ensign is the eagle,” would pursue and prey upon 
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them: but that this interpretation is also inadmissible, 
because not true to the facts of the case. But if you 
then ask, as surely it is but natural to ask, What does 
this proverb mean on the lips of Christ? what great 
truth does it teach? what general law does it affirm? 
unless you have better commentaries than any I possess, 
you will get no clear and satisfactory reply, no reply 
that will help you to find in the verse a general principle 
of grave value and importance. 

Yet the words are, obviously, very solemn and preg- 
nant words. They form one of the culminating points 
of a very solemn and pregnant discourse. Read them 
in their connection, and you cannot but feel that they 
must have a wide and far-reaching significance, however 
vague your conception of their meaning may be, and 
even though you have formed no conception which can 
be put into words. And to most readers of the New 
Testament, I suppose, this proverb does mean very little 
for the present, so little that they attach no clear and 
definite thoughts to it, much less any deep and illumina- 
ting principle or law. 

Yet there is nothing in the mere words, or in the 
mere figure of speech, to perplex and baffle you. You 
know how in Eastern lands, if any beast of burden falls 
and dies, though the moment before the whole horizon 
may have been clear, with not a bird in sight, a stream 
of vultures suddenly appears to wrangle over the un- 
expected feast. You know how on any tropical ocean, 
if a carcase be thrown overboard, though at the moment 
there may not be a speck in the sky, the albatross and 
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other birds of mighty wing appear as if by magic, and 
scold and fight over the welcome repast. And, as you 
read the verse with this knowledge in your mind, you 
understand that our Lord applies this familiar image of 
the carcase and the birds of prey to the judicial and 
retributive forces of human history, and intends to illus- 
trate some law or principle by which they are governed. 
But what that law is you do not see; and the com- 
mentators do not help you to see it. 

Now I am very far from supposing that I have 
fathomed, or that as yet any man is likely to fathom, 
the full significance of these words. But there are two 
clear thoughts which I believe we may attach to them, 
two definite principles which I think they were intended 
to illustrate, and which spring out of them so naturally 
that, the moment they are stated, they will, I expect, 
commend themselves to your minds. Perhaps they 
were too natural and obvious for the commentators to 
take any notice of them. 

I think, then, they were intended to teach us, first, 
that a certain ovder underlies the events of human 
history ; and, secondly, that this order is a sanztary 
order, 

I. In a very remarkable way our Lord anticipates the 
modern doctrine of the orderly sequence of events in 
human history. He had been speaking, more in detail 
than He was wont to speak, of the wars and rumours of 
wars, the accumulating miseries and calamities, which 
were to precede the consummation of the age in which 
He lived, and the opening of the new age of peace and 
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concord which He came to set up. And as He speaks 
He perceives that the question still present to the minds 
of his disciples was that which they had asked at the 
first (Verse 3), “Tell us zven shall these things be?” In 
full accordance with the thought of their time, they con- 
ceived that the dire events which He foretold might 
happen at any moment, that they had no necessary con- 
nection with acts and events which had preceded them ; 
that they depended simply on some mysterious, if not 
capricious determination of the Divine Will which had 
no ground in reason, and could be referred to no general 
law. That all things happen according to a pre-estab- 
lished order, that the sequences between cause and effect 
which obtain in the physical world also hold good in 
the moral world, and mould the events of the human 
story ; that the law of retribution governs and shapes 
the whole varied scene of human life, so that- men, and 
nations, and churches inevitably receive the due recom- 
pense of their deeds—this was a thought as foreign to 
the mind of the ordinary Jew as to that of the Gentile. 
Gentile and Jew alike conceived of the natural world as 
simply the manifestation and outcome of a supernatural 
Will; and they conceived of this Will as interfering with 
the natural order when and as it would, observing no rule, 
bound by no laws, determined by motives which were 
shrouded in an impenetrable darkness. It is only, in- 
deed, within the last few centuries that men have settled 
into the conviction that even the natural order of the 
_ physical world is one which cannot. be broken, though 
its action may be guided and controlled whether by 
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the will of man or by the will of God. It is only 
within the last few years that a successful endeavour 
has been made to shew that the moral order of the 
universe is as inflexible as the physical order, and the 
reign of law has been extended to the fluctuating and 
variable wills of men. It is a discovery of our own time 
that the events of history are controlled by forces for 
which we may find a formula, by laws some of which 
at least. we may ascertain and tabulate, though many 
of them still lie beyond our reach. 

And, therefore, it is all the more wonderful to hear 
from the lips of our Lord a generalization which might 
have fallen from the lips of a modern man of science. 
Our modern philosopher might not have thrown his 
formula into a parabolic or poetic shape ; he might have 
been content to affirm that what men call “judgments” 
are simply particular instances of that law of retribution 
which governs the whole round of human life. But 
when our Lord declares that “ wheresoever the carcase 
is, there the vultures gather,’ He makes the selfsame 
affirmation, but makes it in a form so telling and 
picturesque that it fixes itself in our memory and 
imagination as no merely abstract statement could do. 
“ When shall these things be? When shall these cala- 
mities fall?” ask the disciples, as though they might 
happen whenever they liked, or whenever God liked, 
without reason and without cause ; as though they 
might fall on any man, any generation, any race, 
innocent or guilty. But in his reply our Lord teaches — 
them that the catastrophes of history do not come by 
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chance, do not spring from caprice; that the effect 
always has a cause, that judgment follows only on the 
heels of offence. Starting from a particular instance, 
He lays down a general, an universal, law: “ Whereso- 
ever the carcase is, there, but only there, do the vultures 
gather together.” It is corruption that calls for judg- 
ment, and never calls in vain. It is guilt that ensures 
punishment. It is a law—the law of retribution—which 
is enforced and illustrated on every dark page of human 
experience. 

Now this anticipation of a modern discovery, this 
application of law to history, is valuable to us in many 
ways. It enhances our conception of the wisdom of 
Him who spake as never man spake. It lends new 
point and force to a moral often drawn from the facts 
of life, and warns us that, since retribution is not 
arbitrary and capricious, but necessary and inevitable, 
we cannot possibly escape the due punishment of our 
sins, whether by any slippery ethical evasion or by any 
theological artifice. But it is specially valuable, I think, 
because it warrants us, if warrant be needed, in looking 
for instruction and warning everywhere, on every leaf of 
the human story. Not in Judea alone, but throughout 
the world, “ wheresoever the carcase is, there the vultures 
gather.” If only we have eyes to read it aright, to see 
the Divine Will and the Divine laws at work in it, the 
history of the kings of England is just as instructive to 
us as the history of the kings of Israel, the decline and 
fall of the Roman Empire as the siege and capture of 
Jerusalem, the reformation wrought by Luther as the 
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revival of religion under Hezekiah, the French revolu- 
tion as the rupture between the ten Hebrew tribes and 
the two. No historical event is without its religious 
lesson for us, if only we can trace it to its moral cause ; 
no human life, if only we can read its illustrations of 
that law-abiding Providence which watches over us as 
carefully as it did over the Jews, and shapes our rough- 
hewed ends for us as it shaped theirs. 

I do not deny that the Hebrew story is so written as 
no other history is, written by men of God who were 
moved to shew and bent on shewing us its religious 
significance. and intention; and that, for the religious 
mind, therefore, this story must always be more “ profit- 
able” than others. All I affirm is that the story of 
every man, and of every race, Zas a religious intention 
and significance ; and that, would we observingly distil 
it out, we should find it no less illustrative of God’s ways 
with men. And if it be true that “wheresoever the 
carcase is, there the vultures gather,” it surely must be 
true that, whether the corrupt nation or church which 
invokes the law of retribution to its own hurt be ancient 
or modern, Jewish or Gentile, it brings us the same 
lesson, and is pressed home upon us by the same terrible 
sanctions, as the whole world has agreed to find in the 
rejection of the Jews and the destruction of their com- 
monwealth, 

II. This, then, is the first thought suggested by our 
Proverb—that the events of history do not happen by 
chance, in an accidental haphazard way, but that there 
is an order in them, a logical sequence, a law which binds 
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cause to effect ; and that this law is, as indeed all aws 
must be, universal in its scope, and determines the fate 
of every man and of all the kindreds of men. And the 
second thought is, that this order is a sanztary and 
beneficent order. That the vultures gather wheresoever 
the carcase is, and gather to consume it, is clearly for the 
health of the world ; for, unconsumed, the carcase would 
but rot and fester and infect the air; by its infection 
turning the very breath of life into a minister of death. 
All the birds that prey on carrion are scavenger birds. 
Most of the scavengers, from the vulture of the East 
down to the flies which cleanse our shops and rooms 
from every morsel of corruption, are a little loathsome 
to us: yet how much we owe them! We owe them 
nothing short of health and life. A world without 
scavengers would soon become a stinking sepulchre. 
And the miseries and calamities which wait on guilt, 
the reformations by which the gross and corrupter 
elements of a church are eliminated, the revolutions by 
which an effete and decaying civilization is destroyed, 
the wars by which an empire founded on violence and 
fraud is broken up, or an utterly depraved and worthless 
race is exterminated—all these are the vultures, the 
scavengers, of the moral world. Health, life, freedom, 
progress, would be impossible without them. And 
hence our Lord teaches us to look upon them as God’s 
ministers for our good. All life is conditioned by death ; 
all advance, by destruction. Old things must pass away 
if all things are to become new. Even the kingdom of 
peace had to come with a sword. And when Christ 
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was speaking to his disciples of the time when his 
kingdom should come with power, when one age should 
be consummated and another begun, He had to warn 
them that the transition would be attended with tribula- 
tions under which the hearts of the very elect would all 
but faint, and would altogether faint unless they believed 
that the vultures of God came only to destroy that which 
must be destroyed if the world were to be raised from 
death into life. 

Wordsworth did but throw this thought into a new 
form in a line which gave grave offence at the time, and 
is still a stumbling-block to his less thoughtful and 
experienced readers. Had he been content to sing, 

That God’s most dreaded instrument 


In working out a pure intent 
Is man—arrayed for mutual slaughter, 


no sound of dissent or censure would have been heard. 
But when he added the line, 


Yea, Carnage is his (God’s) daughter, 


all the easy good people who decline to face the more 
tragic facts of life were simply horrified and bewildered. 
Yet the vulture, with his carrion beak, is no less God’s 
creature than the bird of paradise or the sweet-voiced 
nightingale, and fulfils a much more necessary function 
than they. But for the scavengers we should not live 
to listen to the singing birds. And who that with 
adequate knowledge reflects on the course of human 
history can doubt that it is by the wars and strifes which 
have desolated the world that the world has been quick- 
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ened into new and larger and happier forms of life? 
The time may have come when all our revolutions 
should be peaceful revolutions, and all our strifes blood- 
less conflicts between men who are seeking the common 
welfare in different ways. But does the world owe 
nothing, does it not owe much, to the crusades which 
drove back the Turk, to the Reformation wars against 
the Roman tyranny, to the French revolution, to the 
American revolt, and even to our own struggles against 
‘the pride and selfishness of the English barons and kings ? 

But the most consolatory thought suggested by our 
Lord’s words is this: He teaches us to look on all the 
strifes and discords of Time as parts of that great con- 
flict between good and evil in which the ultimate defeat 
of evil is assured. The calamities and miseries to which 
men lie open, from the least to the greatest, are intended 
to remove only that which must be removed if we are 
to live in health and peace. “Wheresoever the carcase is 
there the scavengers are.” And if the carrion is every- 
where, on sea as well as on land, in the chamber as well 
as in the forest or the street, so also are the scavengers. 
Vulture and fly have the same function, do the same 
sanitary and beneficent work. Wherever there is evil, 
there also is good, to replace the evil as well as ‘to over- 
come and destroy it. Whether it be the corruptions of 
our own heart which breed strife and misery within us, 
or whether it be the carnal lusts and corrupt desires, 
the selfish aims and tyrannous spirit, of large bodies of 
men in the world or in the Church which breed strife 
and misery on a larger scale—that misery and strife are 
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the vultures of God. It is their high mission, repulsive 
though they seem, to destroy all that is evil, corrupt, 
deadly ; and to destroy it not only that the air may be 
freed from poisonous infections, but also in order that 
all that is good, pure, vital, fruitful, may have room to 
grow and thrive. And what greater consolation could 
we have than this, that the very miseries of men are 
messengers of the Divine Mercy, and come to give health 
and life rather than to destroy, since they come only to 
destroy that which is fatal to life and health ? 

Some of you might think I was pushing out beyond 
the bounds of this Proverb, and inviting you to speculate 
too curiously, were I to ask you to mark that even 
the carrion, even that which is consumed by the vultures, 
is also asszmilated by them, and raised at least from 
absolute death and corruption into the lower forms of 
organized life. The analogy is obvious, and seems to 
hint that death itself may be a passage to new life even 
to that in us which dies, or to those of us who seem to 
perish. But I will not pursue the analogy; I will not 
even ask you to pursue it for yourselves, since it would 
not be wise to build a truth so great and solid on meta- 
phors and hints. It will be enough if you have learned to 
connect two clear and helpful thoughts or principles with 
the words before us; so that, whenever you read them 
again, they may remind you, first, that there is a logical 
order in all the events of human life; and, then, that 
through the wisdom of the All-Wise, through the mercy 
of the All-Merciful, this order is a sanitary order, con- 
ducive to life and health, progress and peace. 


III. 


LHE DIVINE ROOT OF THE HUMAN 
PEDIGREE. 


‘Adam, who was the son of God.” —LUKE iii. 38. 


THE pedigree of our Lord, as given by the Evangelist 
of the Gentiles, ends with a wonderful leap, a leap from 
earth to heaven. Noah was the son of Lamech, Lamech 
the son of Methuselah, Methuselah the son of Enoch, 
Enoch of Jared, Jared of Mahalaleel, Mahalaleel of 
Cainan, Cainan of Enos; Enos was the son of Seth, 
Seth was the son of Adam, Adam was the son of—God. 
There is no bolder word in Scripture, none that strikes 
us with a deeper surprise and awe. The nearest approach 
to it is, perhaps, Habakkuk’s abrupt but splendid infer- 
ence from the eternity of God to the immortality of man: 
“ Art not zZou from everlasting? We shall not die.” 
Most of us have doubtless wondered at times why, 
when space was so valuable, Luke should have inserted 
this long pedigree in his Gospel, “this barren list of 
names.” But the pedigree is of immense value, if for 
nothing else, yet for this, that it connects the second 
Adam with the first Adam, that it places a son of God 
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at either end of this list of names; that it makes ws out 
to be the children of God both by nature and by grace, 
by birth and by second birth. For, of course, if Adam 
was the son of God, we are all the children of God, since 
we are all children of Adam; there is a divine element 
in our nature as well as a human element, a capacity for 
life and holiness as well as a liability to sin and death. 
God made man good, and even “very good,” for He 
created him in his own image, after his own likeness. 
And though Adam marred that image when he fell, he 
did not annihilate it; though he may transmit to us the 
wrong ply or bias which he himself took when he trans- 
gressed the law of his own being, he also transmits to us 
the original love of that which is good, and the tendency 
toward it, which he derived from God. 

This, indeed, I believe to be the secret of that double 
or divided nature of which we are conscious, of which 
every man is conscious. It is this which explains how 
it comes to pass that even in the worst of men we find 
something good, and something bad even in the best. 
That which is good in us we derive from God, our true 
Father, the sole source and fountain of good ; that which 
is evil in us we inherit not from Adam only, but from all 
our earthly parents. 

Nowhere do we find a more striking and pregnant 
statement of the fact that God is the Father of all men 
than here; but this fact is none the less constantly 
affirmed in Scripture. When, for example, St. Paul | 
stood on Mars’ Hill, did he not assure the light and 
giddy Athenians, who rejected his gospel—did he not 
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assure even these sinners of the Gentiles, that what 
certain of their own poets had told them was true? that 
they were the offspring of God, and that zz Him, not in 
Adam or the devil, they lived and moved and had their 
being? And if that was true of them, is it not also true 
of us, and of all men? How say some, then, that there 
is nothing good in man, that our nature is evil, only 
evil, and that continually ; and that, till our nature be 
renewed, our very virtues lose their quality and are 
nothing more than “splendid sins”? Is not that to say 
that we are the offspring of Adam, and wof the offspring 
of God. Is it not to assume that Adam is stronger than 
God, and does more to determine our state and destiny ? 
Is it not to forget that Adam himself was a son of God, 
and that he must therefore transmit to his children the 
nature he received from God, however that nature may 
have been modified, limited, thwarted, by the sin which 
cost him Paradise? Is it not to make man more, and 
more potent, than God, and evil more, and more potent, 
than good ? 

These are questions which we cannot but ask as we 
read the Bible and think over its teaching. They are 
questions which we are provoked to ask with a certain 
indignation and resentment when theologians talk to us 
of the Zotal depravity of man. Experience compels us 
to say, Men are zot wholly depraved ; for even in the 
worst of them there is something good. The Bible 
affirms that all men are the children of God, and that 
~ He loves them all: and how could they be his children, 
how could He love them, if there were nothing good in 
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them, nothing to love? The very Gospel forbids us to 
believe that human nature is only and altogether evil : 
for, if it were, how could the pure Son of God have 
taken that nature upon Him ? 

And yet, in the crudest and most damnatory state- 
ment of human depravity, there is a certain truth which 
it behoves us to recognize and to lay to heart. It is 
quite true that, however good we may be, there is no 
goodness in us which we can claim for our own. “In 
me,’ said St. Paul—and which of us cannot say it for 
himself >—“ in me, that is, in my flesh, dwelleth no good 
thing.” Our goodness, such as it is, and whether it 
come to us by nature, or by inheritance from our 
parents, or by faith in the Son of God, is all of God, 
who made us in his own image, who gave our parents 
every good gift which they possessed, and who is ever 
striving to redeem us out of all evil by the ministries of 
his grace. No confession of sin and personal unworthi- 
ness is too profound and exhaustive, therefore, for the 
best of men to take upon his lips. And yet such a 
confession would be most misleading were we to infer 
from it that there is nothing good in him. The sin is 
his, for God did not make him sin; the goodness is 
God’s, for it is God who has made him good. The Pro- 
digal Son did not lose his proper nature, nor even his 
standing as a son, much less his father’s love and pity, 
when he wandered into the far country ; though a pro- 
digal, he was still a son. But he did lose all the comfort 
of his father’s love, all sense of sonship, all hope of 
peace. Still a son, his father’s house and heart still open 
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to him, he felt that he had no home, that he was no 
longer a son, that he had sunk below the level of a hired 
servant; and nothing more became him than the humble 
heart-broken confession with which he flung himself at 
his father’s feet, and prayed that on any terms he might 
be re-admitted to the home from which he had been so 
eager to escape. 

And it is even so with us. The Bible everywhere tells 
us that, however sinful we may be, God is still our 
Father, and that He has made an atonement for our 
sins; that He is ever seeking us, and seeking to recall 
and redeem us unto Himself; that He is ever with us, 
with us as a living Lord and Ruler and Guide, with us 
as a quickening and renewing Spirit. These are the 
facts which the Bible announces on every page. And if 
they ave facts, our unbelief cannot change, much less 
abolish, them. In Bishop Butler’s simple but weighty 
phrase, “Things ave what they are, and their conse- 
quences will be what they will be.” The truth of facts 
does not depend on our faith in them. The law of 
gravitation was a law before Newton discovered it, and 
remains a law let who will doubt or disbelieve it. And 
God zs our Father even though we do not know it, and 
must behave Himself as our Father even though we 
refuse to submit to his will. He zs the Lord and Ruler 
of our lives even though we are unaware of his rule, or 
refuse to have Him to reign over us. He zs our Saviour 
even though we should never have heard of his salvation, 
or will not let Him save us. He zs a quickening and 
renewing Spirit, prompting us through our reason, con- 
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science, and all good affections, even though we rarely 
yield to his gracious impulses and monitions. 

But though these great and happy facts do not depend 
on our recognition of them, though we cannot change 
or abolish them do what we will, we can change their 
incidence, their bearing, upon us. If you do not know 
or will not believe that He is your Father, God does not 
cease to love you, indeed, but you lose all the comfort of 
his love, and even compel that love to take on forms of 
severity and rebuke. If you do not know or will not 
believe Him to be your Saviour, He does not cease to 
labour for your salvation, but you may remain in your 
sins. If you do not know or will not believe that He is 
the Lord and Ruler of your life, you do not depose Him 
from his throne, but you may only too easily slip into 
ways which are not good, and find yourself confronted 
with the penalties of his broken law, instead of being 
sustained and enriched by the results and rewards of 
obedience. If you do not know or will not believe that 
He is near you and with you as a quickening Spirit, you 
do not put an end to his renewing ministry, but you 
may and must lose the immediate benefit of it. 

And this is precisely what many do—what, indeed, 
we have all done at some period, what even the best 
of us is too apt to do even now. They recognize the 
sensuous facts of life. They see and believe that they 
have appetites, cravings, desires, which may be grati- 
fied. But they do not believe, and hence they do not 
see, that God is their Father, Redeemer, Lord; that, 
because He has made them for Himself, He has put 
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eternity into their hearts, and that their hearts can know 
no rest until they rest in Him. That is to say, they do 
not recognize the spiritual facts of life ; and hence these 
higher facts do not exert their proper influence and 
control over them. They walk after the flesh, and not 
after the spirit ; and, having once set out on that path, 
they commonly become more and more carnal and 
sensuous in their aims and desires—appetite growing by 
what it feeds upon—and less and less spiritual. In fine, 
they do not recognize, and hence they do not act upon, 
the supreme facts of life ; and so they lose its supreme 
joy and blessedness. 
There is, therefore, an immense difference between the 
animal and the spiritual man; between the man who 
does and the man who does not recognize and act upon 
the supreme facts of human life; between the man who 
adapts himself to his whole environment, and the man 
who ignores its ruling elements and conditions, or will 
not adapt himself to them. The one has a Father in 
heaven, and knows it, and gets in some measure—in the 
measure of his faith—the comfort of his Father’s love 
and bounty and protection. He not only has a Saviour, 
but accepts his salvation, and is in some measure—again 
-in the measure of his faith—delivered from the bondage 
of sin into the love and service of righteousness. He 
has and knows that he has a living Lord and Ruler ever 
with him and for him ; and in some measure—still in 
the measure of his faith—he trusts in Him and obeys 
Him, and is so far forth freed from the yoke of care and 
fear. Yet, because neither his knowledge nor his faith 
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is perfect, he too often lapses under the dominion of the 
flesh and the world, loses touch with God or loses hold 
of Him, and carries himself as if he had no Father, no 
Redeemer, no Lord. 

On the other hand, the natural or animal, or carnal 
man, though he does not recognize or does not believe 
what God is to him, does not cease to have a Father in 
heaven who is ever seeking to reveal his love to him ; 
a Redeemer who is ever seeking to deliver him from his 
sins; a ruling and quickening Spirit who is for ever 
making him ashamed of the very sins he commits, and 
prompting him to turn and live a truer better life. 
Hence at times, when he is deeply moved, he yields 
more or less reluctantly, or more or less willingly, to the 
promptings of the Divine Spirit, carries himself like a 
child of God, achieves acts of virtue and rises to deeds 
of kindness and self-denial which make us wonder at 
him, and which even set him wondering at himself. 

But in neither case is that which is good to be at- 
tributed purely to the man himself; and in neither case 
is the evil that men do, saint and sinner alike, to be 
attributed to God. It is because every man is a child 
of God, because the Divine Name stands at the top of 
the human pedigree, that even the worst of men feels 
a Divine constraint laid upon him‘ at times, yields to 
a Divine impulse, and so does that which is just, pure, 
lovely, kind. It is because even the best of men is but 
aman at the best, and forgets that he is a son of God, 
and refuses to yield to the Divine influence, that he falls 
into sins which, as he himself is the first to confess, 
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render him guilty before God, and even move him to 
account himself the chief of sinners, 

Now it is here, it is in these facts of our relation to 
God and of his relation to us, that we find the key to all 
the phases of our moral experience, and, above all, to 
that problem of a double or divided consciousness by © 
which the thoughtful of every age have been perplexed 
—his study of which threw St. Paul into an agony of 
spirit of which we can still find traces in Chapter vii. 
of his Epistle to the Romans. We need not and we 
must not confuse the believer with the unbeliever, as 
though there were no difference between them, in order 
to account for the evil there is in good men, or for the 
good there is in bad men. There is the widest of all 
differences between them. We need only remember that 
we are all sons of Adam, and that Adam was the son 
of God. He must, therefore, have transmitted to us 
the nature he derived from God, as well as the lower 
nature, or lower inclinations and tendencies of nature, 
which he framed for himself. God is our Father if the 
father of us all was God’s son. And though the man 
who does not believe in Him is a man who, on the 
whole, lives in the lower and more sensuous elements 
and regions of the nature we share with him, we need 
affect no surprise at finding that no child of God is 
wholly left to himself, that his Father and Saviour and 
Lord is still with him, still striving with and impelling 
him toward that which is good, and that not always nor 
altogether in vain. And though the man who believes 
in God is a child of God in the still higher sense that 
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he recognizes and accepts God as being his Father, 
Redeemer, and Lord, though on the whole he works 
together with God for his own good, we need feel no 
surprise—if at least we remember that he too is a man, 
a son of Adam as well as a son of God—at finding 
that now and again he is unfaithful to his own faith, 
untrue to his own deepest convictions, and rises from 
his falls and sins with a profounder sense of guilt than 
any “sinner” ever knew. 

In the light of our text, then, even the most per- 
plexing facts of our inward experience grow a little more 
clear to us, So also does the deepest teaching of the 
New Testament—the philosophy which underlies the 
teaching of our Lord and of the two greatest of his 
interpreters, St. Paul and St. John. 

That teaching may be briefly summed up thus. Christ 
is the Eternal Word by whom all things were created 
and made, by whom, therefore, Adam, or Man, was 
created and made. Hence Christ is, as St. Paul calls 
Him, the head of every man. It is zx Him that we live 
and move and have our being. He is in us, we are in 
Him. He, therefore, is nearer to us than our own flesh. 
He can enable us to conquer and rule the flesh, with all 
its cravings and lusts. He is the very Life of our life. 
To believe in Him is not only to believe in One who 
was, but in One who zs—in a living Lord, an active 
and abiding Saviour, We may not know, we may not 
believe, that He is the true root of our being, the true 
Lord of our life. But our unbelief cannot change this 
fact, any more than it can change the fact that God is 
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our Father. All that our ignorance or unbelief can do is 
to deprive us of the support and comfort of this most 
happy and sustaining fact. But if we do believe in 
Him as the Life indeed, then, as He Himself has said, 
He is in us, we in Him, aud we know it: He in us, 
the pledge of immortality, the hope of glory; we in 
Him as the ground of our being, the strength and joy of 
our life. 

Then, too, we begin to understand all those difficult 
and perplexing passages in the writings of St. Paul 
which declare our essential oneness with Christ; the 
passages which affirm that, when He died, we died in 
Him ; that because He rose, we live; that because He 
ascended up on high, we sit with Him in heavenly 
places, our life being hid with Christ in God. Because 
He made our nature, He could take our nature. Because 
we all spring from Him, whatever He has done or does 
as surely affects us as what Adam was and did affects 
our nature and position. The second Adam, He was 
nevertheless before the first Adam, and called Him into 
being. Hence He could die for all. Hence He lives 
for all, and we all live in and by Him. Hence if by the 
offence of one death came on all, much more did life 
come to all by the obedience of One. 

In short, all the sentences in the New Testament 
which have sounded most mystical and obscure, and 
which may have seemed too good to be literally true, 
become true and plain to us so soon as we understand 
that Adam was the son of God, and that Adam was 
made by Him without whom nothing was made, and 
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apart from whom nothing can subsist. For then we 
apprehend that, in the most literal sense, we are zz 
Christ, that our very subsistence is a proof that we are 
in Him, and He in us, since we should cease to subsist 
but for Him. We apprehend that the very life we 
derive from Adam comes to us from Christ, since Adam 
derived his being from Christ. And we apprehend that 
so soon as we recognize this fact, and turn to Christ in 
faith and love as the sole Source and Spring of our life, 
all the blessedness of a true and eternal life in Him 
becomes ours. 

Finally, the practical outcome of these thoughts is 
most welcome and most precious to as many of us as 
love life and desire to see good. For, however weak 
and sinful we may be, we have not, as we sometimes 
fear, to persuade God to enter into a fatherly relation to 
us, and to begin to love us. He zs our Father ; He does 
love us. Nor have we, as we still oftener fear, to ask 
Him to redeem us from the yoke and tyranny of our 
sins. He sas redeemed both us and all men, once for 
all, by the incarnation and’ sacrifice of Jesus Christ our 
Maker, our Head, and therefore our Representative. 
We have only to recognize existing and accomplished 
facts. We have only to delieve that He is our Father, 
has been our Father ever since we had any being, and 
can never cease to be our Father. We have only to 
accept the salvation He has wrought, and which stands 
waiting for us and urging itself upon us. We have only 
to believe that He is in us—to be our Guide, our Ruler, 
to quicken and renew our spirits; that He is in very 
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deed always seeking us and striving with us, turning us 
away from evil, turning us towards righteousness and 
peace—and the work is done. Forgiveness is ours; 
righteousness is ours; peace is ours; in the full measure 
of our faith in Him as our Father, Redeemer, Lord. 
In so far as they are imperfectly ours, it is because our 
faith in Him is yet imperfect, imperfect in scope or 
imperfect in activity ; because we do not fully realize 
the facts of our spiritual condition, or because we are 
not true even to our imperfect apprehension of those 
facts. There need be, there can be, no change in God, 
or in the Son of God; it is we in whom a change is 
wanted. They are. They have done, they are doing, 
all that we can desire them to be or do. And so soon 
as we know that, and believe it, we shall become all 
that we desire to be, and receive all that we long to 
enjoy. “ 


IV. 
THE “CHILDREN™@OF “WRADa 


“ And were by nature children of wrath, even as the others.” 
EPHESIANS il. 3. 


WHEN Philip said to Jesus, “ Lord, skew us the Father, 
and it is all we want,” he may have had some dim 
longing in his heart for such a vision of the Divine 
Glory as that vouchsafed to Moses on the Mount; but, 
I suspect, his ruling meaning was, “Only convince us 
that God is in very deed our Father, and we shall have 
nothing more to ask or desire.” Yet this was precisely 
what Jesus had done, though Philip knew it not. In 
the Lord’s Prayer, in the Sermon on the Mount, in 
reasoned discourse and in picturesque parables, notably 
in the parable of the Prodigal Son, He had taught them 
that God is the Father of all men, of the evil as well as 
of the good, the unjust as well as the just, the wilful 
and disobedient as well as the dutiful. It was while 
rebuking them if they only loved those who loved them, 
that He bade them be perfect even as their Father in 
heaven is perfect. 

The Hebrew psalmists and prophets had conceived 
of God as a Father as well as a Judge and a King; but 
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they had hardly risen, even in their highest flights, 
beyond the conception that “like as a father pitieth 
his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear Him.’ 
It is the distinction of Jesus that He removed this 
condition, this limitation, and affirmed God to be the 
Father of all men, a Father who loved even those who 
did not love Him, and pitied even those who did not 
fear Him. The universal fatherhood of God, as im- 
plying the universal brotherhood of man, was the very 
truth which above all others He had set Himself to 
impress on the minds of his disciples. And, hence, He 
might well be both astonished and grieved when, at the 
close of his earthly ministry, one of them turned upon 
Him with the demand, “Shew us the Father, and it is 
all we want.” 

Nor did his chief Apostles, the men who have done 
most to shape the thoughts of the Church, fail to insist 
on this selfsame truth. The love of God, his inalienable 
love for all men, is the main theme of the Scriptures 
we owe to St. John. And St. Paul, even when he 
addressed the light and giddy Athenians who would 
have none of his gospel, endorsed that saying of one of 
their own poets, “We are his offspring,” and assured 
them that in God both they and all men, even though 
they were sinners of the Gentiles, lived, and’ moved, and 
had their being ; while in this very Epistle (Chap. ii. 
vers. 4, 5), he exults in the great love wherewith God 
loved us even when we were dead in trespasses and sins. 

But if the Lord Jesus and those who knew most of 
his mind and had most of his Spirit asserted this preg- 
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nant and happy fact so plainly, how comes it to pass 
that it has produced so slight an effect on the theology 
of the Church ; an effect so slight that when we now try 
to formulate it and build up our beliefs upon it, we are 
rebuked as bringing in heresies, as departing from the 
standard of faith, as venting opinions which are “loose,” 
“unsound,” and even “dangerous”? Is “the truth” 
dangerous? Can we deviate from the true standard of 
faith by accepting the teaching of Christ? Must not 
our conceptions of what God is lie at the very basis of 
any sound theology? And if God be the Father of all 
men, if ¢izs be the largest and highest conception of 
Him which even Christ Himself could teach us, ought 
we not to make this conception our theological standard, 
and refuse to believe any doctrine, or dogma, which is 
inconsistent with it ? 

The fact is that, while we all profess to derive our 
theology straight from the Bible, we really derive the 
forms into which we throw our conceptions of its 
teaching from the ruling ideas of the age in which we 
live, and run our interpretations of the Inspired Word 
into the moulds which our prevailing habits of thought 
have afore provided for them.t You must not suppose 

* Canon Mozley was, so far as I know, the first to formulate this 
fact; but in his valuable work (Ruling Ideas in Early Ages) he 
only applies his formula to the earlier and more barbarous events 
and laws recorded in the Old Testament; ¢.g., the sacrifice of Isaac, 
the murder of Sisera, the law of Retaliation. Those who would 
see it applied to New Testament times and the Christian theology 
must consult Old and New Theology by Rev. J.B. Heard, M.A., an 


able and suggestive book which discusses all, or nearly all, the points 
T have touched, at length, and with a great wealth of illustration. 
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that the theological dogmas of any Christian age were 
framed by men who consciously wrested the Word of 
God to uses of their own, and compelled it to serve 
their personal ends, or even the interests of a sacerdotal 
caste. As a rule—though there have been certain 
terrible exceptions to it—they were men who were at 
least as good and as sincere as ourselves, and who 
studied the Holy Scriptures as candidly and devoutly 
as any of us can do. But, quite inevitably, they had 
certain ways of looking at every subject presented to 
their minds. These ways or habits of thought of neces- 
sity influenced and biassed the forms which their con- 
ceptions took and the conclusions at which they arrived. 
And these ways and habits of thought had been bred 
in them by the general spirit and manner of thinking 
of the time in which they lived,—as, indeed, ours are and 
must be to this day, since no man can remain altogether 
unaffected by the mental, any more than by the aerial, 
atmosphere of his place and hour. 

When, for example, kings reigned “by the grace of 
God,” and not by the will or for the good of the people, 
when they were the sole source of honour, when they 
could enrich or plunder their subjects at their will, when 
it was theirs either to pardon or to destroy—a type of 
monarch which stretched from the Roman Empire to 
the English Tudors and the French Bourbons—is it any 
wonder that theologians conceived of “ the moral Gover- 
nor of the universe ” as ruling the world, not by law, but 
by sovereign decrees, and held Him to resemble that 
king of Babylon of whom it is recorded that “whom he 
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willed he slew, and whom he willed he kept alive”? 
When the organization of society was so rude that the 
masses of men were supposed to live and toil mainly 
for the benefit of select and favoured classes; when 
jurisprudence was so defective that men were hung for 
the most trivial crimes, and offences against the head of 
the State were punished not only with death, but with 
tortures skilfully graduated and varied for the express 
purpose of protracting them to the longest span, and 
carrying them to the last pitch of severity—is it any 
marvel that divines held the vast majority of men to 
be “foreordained unto death,’ or even condemned to 
torments which had no end? ‘They did not intend to 
import the ruling ideas of State policy and jurisprudence 
into their interpretation of the Word of God; but their 
whole method of thought was so penetrated by those 
ideas, so saturated with them, that they saw them in the 
Word, and suffered them to give force and colour to all 
the doctrines they deduced from it. 

Do any of you object: “But surely these men could 
not have overlooked the main stress and intention of our 
Lord’s teaching. They must have seen that He affirmed 
God to be the Father, and therefore the Lover, of all 
men. How came it to pass, then, that they evaded the 
force of this disclosure, conceived of God mainly as ‘the 
moral Governor of the universe,’ and transferred their 
impressions of earthly monarchs and human laws to the 
King of heaven and to his rule?” The answer is plain. 
Fatherhood was not to them what it is to us, any more 
than kingship. Their fathers were kings of the house- 
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hold instead of their kings being fathers of the people. 
In the Roman Empire the father had the power of life 
and death over his children. All through Europe the 
household rule was rigid and severe, an administration 
of law rather than a ministry of love, an appeal to fear 
rather than a claim on duty and affection. Many of us 
must still remember households in which some touch 
of that austerity still lingered, When, therefore, divines 
read the New Testament and found God described as 
a Father, they assumed Him to be such a father as 
they had known—a stern Governor rather than a close 
and inalienable Friend. How could they but assume 
it? Words mean to us only what our experience has 
taught us they mean. And, to them, there was little. 
more grace in the word “father” than in the word 
“king,” 

Hence it was, I suppose, that one of the curiosities of 
theology took its rise. In the Roman Empire “adop- 
tion” was as familiar a practice for many centuries as it 
is in India to-day. And this custom of adoption gave 
form to the doctrinal system of those Western fathers of 
whom our fathers learned pretty much all they knew. 
According to them, it was only in a very secondary and 
unimportant sense that men could be called the sons of 
God. It was not birth that conferred sonship, but 
second birth. Only the elect, only those who had been 
born again, were sons of God in any momentous sense 
of the word. And even these were sons only by 
adoption, not by nature or by birth, and held their 
position solely in virtue of the covenant, or compact, 
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into which they had entered, at their adoption, with 
their Maker and Lord. 

All this sounds artificial to us, unjust, cruel; revolting 
to common sense and reason and conscience. But it 
did not seem so to them. They were familiar with 
fathers who might disinherit their children, who might 
torture and kill, or spare and caress them, who might 
adopt strangers, aliens even, and lavish their love 
and wealth upon them. Why should the Divine father- 
hood be unlike the only fatherhood they had ever 
known? 

If we have learned to find a larger and more gracious 
meaning in the words of our Lord, that is because during 
the last century all the ruling ideas have changed with 
the changeful spirit of the age, because our conceptions 
of government, jurisprudence, and domestic life have 
been elevated, softened, enlarged. We are sure that 
kings reign, or should reign, for the benefit of the 
people whom they are called to rule. We are sure that 
the punishments which enforce law and order should be 
proportioned to the offence, that they should be inflicted 
for the good, ze, the admonition and defence of the 
community at large, and for the reformation of the 
offender. We are sure that fathers should cherish their 
children, and rule by love, not by fear; that birth is a 
claim to bounty ; and that no true parent can cease to 
love his child, or to seek his welfare, however wilful and 
disobedient he may have been. And we can no more help 
bringing our conceptions and convictions to the inter- 
pretation of the Bible than our fathers could help bring- 
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ing theirs, With the ruling ideas of the age wrought 
into the very structure of our minds, we ust think of 
God, and of our relations to Him, and of his relations to 
us, more widely and more nobly than did those whose 
minds were formed by ideas of a much narrower and 
harder type. 

And why should we not? If we believe that “an 
increasing purpose” runs through the ages, that God is 
slowly educating the race, and has ever more light ready 
to break forth from his Word ; if we believe that the 
Spirit of God is slowly but surely leading us into all 
truth, as we are able to bear it: how can we but believe 
that the changes in every province of human thought 
which have marked our century, and notably the more 
gentle and more reasonable conceptions of the purpose 
and intention of government, jurisprudence, and family 
life, are his work, and are enabling us to read his Word 
with other larger eyes? These who cleave to the ftheo- 
logical formulas of a bygone age often flatter them- 
selves that they are truer to God and to the Bible than 
we are. But do you not perceive that it is not God and 
the Bible to which they are true, but to the cast-off 
mental clothes of their ancestors, to the human interpre- 
tations of the Bible which necessarily prevailed in a less 
happily constituted and enlightened age than this? It 
is the ruling ideas of the Roman Empire and Medieval 
Europe to which they are loyal, not to the grace and 
truth which came by Jesus Christ. Nay, if the gracious 
promise of Christ is being fulfilled, and the world is 
being led by his Spirit to know and do greater things 
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than it could know and do in times of greater ignorance 
and indocility, then, so far from being loyal to God in 
clinging to the dogmas of a bygone age, they are dsloyal 
to Him and to the light in which a new age, with its: 
better customs and wiser laws, enables us to read the 
Word of truth and life. 

It would be unreasonable to blame the men of any 
time for being influenced by the ruling ideas of their 
time ; but what are we to think of the men who 7zefuse 
to be influenced by them, who, in the teeth of reason 
and Scripture, cling to the interpretations which sprang 
from the ruling ideas of a time long past? We ought 
not to blame, or ought not severely to blame, for in- 
stance, the Latin fathers who found in my text, or 
forced into it, the doctrine of total depravity and 
original sin. With their frame of mind, wrought upon 
by the ideas of their age, it was not unnatural for them 
to take it as teaching that men are wot children of God 
by nature, but children of God’s wrath; although, if 
they had not been misled by their preconceptions, they 
might surely have seen .that nothing is said here of 
Gods wrath, and that their reading of this verse runs 
right in the face of a hundred other verses in the New 
Testament. But what are we to say for scholars of our 
own time who, with all the influences of the time and 
all the structural tendencies of their own minds urging 
them in the opposite direction, persist in reading St. 
Paul’s phrase thus, and in finding in it, or into it, the 
same incredible dogmas ? 

“Children of wrath” means simply “wrathful men,” 
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men who give way to wrath, just as “sons of dis- 

obedience,” in the previous verse, means “disobedient 
” Or, if we take up the connotations of the Greek 
phrase, “children of wrath” means men who abandon 
themselves to their natural impulses, cravings, lusts, just 
as the initiated Asiatics and Hellenes did in the orgies 
with which they celebrated their “mysteries.” It was 
against this unbridled, irregular, excessive indulgence of 
natural appetite and desire that St. Paul had been 
warning his converts at Ephesus. And, here, he simply 
reminds them that by nature they are as liable to these 
gusts of passion and excess as their neighbours, and 
must, therefore, be on their guard against them. 

That is the simple and natural meaning of his words, 
as I suppose you can see the moment it is put before 
you. But if you turn to two of the best commentaries 
published within the last seven years, one tells you that 
there is no doubt zwose wrath is meant here, or that the 
Apostle affirms all men to lie by nature under the frown 
of God’s anger: while the other says, “ This is a direct 
statement of the doctrine of Original Sin. Men are sinful 
(and therefore lying under God’s anger), not because 
they have each fallen away from the natural uprightness 
received at birth, but by their very nature which is faulty 
and corrupt since the Fall. ... From this passage is 
drawn the description of the unregenerate, given in the 
Catechism of the Church of England, as ‘being born in 
sin and the children of wrath ;’ from which state each 
child is delivered on admission into covenant with God in 
Baptism, just as the Ephesians who had been adopted 
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men. 
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in Christ . . . were thereby spiritually quickened.”! Both 
these commentaries, strange to say, were written by 
scholars of a broad and liberal turn of mind, But do 
you suppose it would have been possible for them to 
find all these dreadful dogmas in St. Paul’s simple and 
innocent phrase if their minds had not been pre-occu- 
pied with the Articles of the Church to which they belong 
—articles which took form from the ruling ideas of 
bygone centuries ? 

“Adam was the son of God,” says the New Testa- 
ment; and it is but a reasonable inference from that 
assertion to conclude that, whatever evil bias Adam’s 
children derive from him, they also derive from him the 
nature which he received from God: how, else, could 
Jesus have been the sonof Adam? And this reasonable 
inference is confirmed by experience, since no man is so 
bad but that we may find much good in him, if only we 
know how to look for it, and no man so good but that 
he at least finds much that is evil in himself. All men 
are by nature the children of God, affirms Christ, for 
He is the Father of all. Nay, say the theologians, all 
men are by nature “the children of wrath.” There is 
nothing good in them until they are regenerated ; they 
are altogether born in sin: and even when they are 
born again, they are only “adopted” children, and have 
simply a “covenant” relation to Him. And so, with one 
breath, they teach us—teach even the unregenerate—to 
call God “our Father in heaven ;” and with another, they 
rob us of our Father even before we have begun to 

* The Speaker's Commentary, in loco. 
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wander from Him, and to waste his substance in riotous 
living! The best that the Prodigal can hope for, if he 
should repent and return, is that he should be adopted 
as a child, not recognized for a son, when he has entered 
into a solemn compact with his Father who yet is not 
his Father! Nay, even the dutiful son, who is always at 
home, and has never transgressed the commandment, 
was also born in sin, and is by nature a child of wrath 
like the other, and is only retained in the home on 
sufferance! “Love the evil and the unthankful” is 
Christ’s command to us, “even though they be not your 
children.” “But,” add our divines, “you must not expect 
God to be so perfect as that. He does not love the evil 
and unthankful, even though they be his children in 
some secondary sense of the word”! 

Do you not see, my brethren, that, for us at least, who 
know what a father is, and what a king should be, 
almost every page of the New Testament would have to 
be rewritten ; and, above all, that the very pages which 
come straight home to every heart, without any aid 
from commentator or divine, would have to be rewritten 
before we could honestly accept the theology which con- 
tented our fathers? Do you not also see where they 
got the ideas which—insensibly to them—shaped their 
conceptions of the New Testament teaching, and made 
their conceptions so unlike what we read in it that we 
cannot accept them without doing a violence to our very 
nature? Had we lived when they lived, under their 
forms of government, jurisprudence, and‘austere domestic 
rule, what contented them might have contented us, 
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Happily we cannot read with their eyes, or in the dim 
and not very religious light which was all they had. We 
must read the Bible in the light of our own time, of an 
age which is not less, but more, an age of God than any 
which preceded it. Every generation in which there is 
a real advance of thought must shape its theology for 
itself, though the religious facts which lie behind all our 
theologies remain the same from age to age And for 


* This sentence has a history which gives it a special interest to 
me, and may have an interest for others. It was once my good 
fortune to spend a week or two on the Bel Alp when Professor 
Tyndall was in the house which crowns it. I had the pleasure of 
talking with him more than once ; but I had heard that he had 
suffered many things at the hands of many “ parsons,” and I 
determined that I at least would not force any religious argument 
upon him. But one evening, after dinner, when we had all gathered 
in front of the hotel to marvel at and admire one of the grandest sun- 
sets of the season, we lingered in the dusk and fell into groups for 
social intercourse. At last I heard Professor Tyndall speaking to 
the largest. group in measured tones, and, on joining it, I found that 
he himself had introduced the very subject on which I most wished 
but had hardly hoped to hear him speak. At this distance of time 
I cannot expect and shall not attempt to reproduce his entire argu- 
ment, and still less the rare conversational eloquence with which 
it was expressed. For some five or ten minutes he enlarged on 
the theme that all religion is of necessity “fluid,” that, if it is to 
retain its power, it must take shape from the form and pressure 
of the time, changing with its changes, and adapting itself to the 
instant wants of men. The grandeur of the scene and the stillness 
of the hour lent a strange and penetrating force to his words. But 
it pained me to perceive, as I thought I did, that under all his well- 
turned sentences there lay the tacit assumption that the facts and 
relations which Religion postulates and involves had no substantial 
existence, or, if they had, none that could be known to man. 
Hence, when he ceased, I ventured to ask : ‘‘ But, Professor, is not 
all that you have said just as true of Sczence as it is of Religion? 
Is it not your distinction and that of all who take a lead in the 
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nothing ought we to be more devoutly grateful than for 
this—that we live in an age in which, if we will but open 
our eyes, we may see that we are not by nature “children 
of wrath,” but children of the Eternal Love ; that God is 
our true Father and the Father of all men, and loves us 
with a love that must seek, until it find, us. 


scientific world that, year by year, and generation by generation, 
you are framing new and more adequate hypotheses of the 
phenomena of the universe, bringing them closer to the facts they 
are intended to cover and explain? Yet ‘fluid’ and changeable 
as your hypotheses are, are not the scientific facts for which you 
seek the reason and the law the same from age to age? And if 
that be so, may it not be equally true that, while our little theolo- 
gical systems have their day and cease to be, the religious facts 
and relations which lie behind them all, and of which they give a 
more and more adequate account, abide unchanged for ever? ” 

I could see that he was struck by the analogy, which still seems 
to me a perfectly fair one, and was considering his reply, which 
I on my part was very anxious to hear, as I did not doubt he 
would have something weighty and suggestive to urge in reply. 
But, unfortunately, a Scotchman in the group interposed some 
remark on Hegel and the Absolute, and, turning to him, Professor 
Tyndall fell into a discussion on Hegel which lasted until we broke 
up. Nor did I ever have a chance of resuming the conversation, 
as I had to leave the Alp early the next morning. 


V. 
ABRAHAM. 


“Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right?” 
GENESIS xviii. 25. 


IT was Abraham who asked that question. But though 
a question in form, in substance it is an affirmation. 
Abraham had no doubt, he was sure that the Judge, zz., 
the Ruler, of the whole earth would both do right and 
get right done at the last. There was nothing else of 
which he was so sure as of this. The conviction that 
one God ruled all the world, and that this God was a 
righteous God who insisted on righteousness in men, 
was the deepest, the ruling and shaping, conviction of 
his soul. His religion grew out of it ; his character was 
formed by it; his hopes were based on it. We may 
take it as the key to his whole nature and history. 

Let us consider, then, how great this man was, how 
great this conviction made him, and what a wonderful 
unity it lends to his whole life, to all the scattered facts 
recorded of him. 

1. The very first thing we hear of him is that in some 
mysterious way, by an inward Divine call of which we 
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have no explanation, he had reached this conviction. 
His father, and forefathers, had served many and other 
gods than Jehovah. But Jehovah “took” or “called” 
Abraham, we are told; z.2, He in some way revealed 
Himself to him as the only true God, and moved him to 
respond to that revelation. By an act of devotion dif- 
ficult for us to adequately estimate, Abraham separated 
himself at once from the tents and from the idolatry 
of his fathers and his neighbours, put a mighty river 
between himself and them, and commenced that long 
pilgrimage, that long quest after the inheritance pro- 
mised to him which knew no earthly close. 

Consider, then, fora moment, how great this initial 
act was. Idolatry, the recognition of many gods, was 
the prevalent religion, not of his own clan alone, but, so 
far as he knew, of the whole world. It was “in posses- 
sion of the ground, and pressed upon him with all the 
power of association and authority.”* But at the first 
instant at which we catch sight of him Abraham has 
thrown off this creed or superstition, in defiance of 
custom and habit. He has released himself from the 
bondage of early associations, and challenged the whole 
force of public opinion and authority, in order that he 
may worship the one God who rules heaven and earth, 
in order that he may come into close and immediate 
relation with the Maker and Ruler of all. 

And do we not all know how strong the claims of 


t Ruling Ideas in Early Ages, by Canon Mozley, to whom I 
owe several of the thoughts, but not the leading thought of this 
Discourse. 
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habit, of general custom, of accepted authority are; how 
difficult it is to break away from the ruling ideas of the 
age in which we live? To resist their influence, to swim 
against the current of received opinion and established 
authority, on the mere prompting of an inward con- 
viction for which no proof can be adduced, denotes a 
certain greatness and heroism of character, a strength 
and independence of mind amounting to originality. A 
man must stand head and shoulders above his fellows, 
he must be “before his time,” he must habitually live in 
that which is best and highest in his nature, he must be 
a bold thinker and a daring reformer, before he can thus 
oppose himself to the pressure of his age, sever himself 
from his own past, and commit himself at all risks to 
the persuasion which has grown up in his own heart, but 
in no other heart than his. 

In cutting himself loose, then, from the opinions and 
associations of his youth, from the habit and influence 
and piety of his age, to sail into an unknown and untried 
sea of thought and action, Abraham gives us the first 
proof that he was a man of the noble and heroic type. 
He was one of the few over whom “ideas” rule rather 
than “interests,” and rule with an irresistible power ; a 
man who, when once convinced of any great truth, 
would meet it greatly, would dwell on it, and feed on 
it, and act on it, giving it an undivided sway, and follow- 
ing it whithersoever it might lead, at any cost of toil and 
sacrifice. 

2. Nor was it long before his new conviction drew 
him into intellectual and moral perplexities which called 
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for a new exercise of that forecasting fervour which 
we call Faith, To a man who believes in many gods, 
whose prerogatives and provinces of action limit each 
other on every side, the apparently malignant forces 
of Nature, and the obvious inequalities and wrongs 
of human life, either present no problem at all or a 
problem capable of easy solution. For zs gods are 
limited in power, and limited in goodness. They can- 
not do all they wish, and they do not always wish to do 
that which is right. They are betrayed by passion, as 
we are, or they are involved in strife; or, lapped in 
indulgence and mirth, they listen with indifference to 
the ancient tale of wrong. Even if conscience revolted 
against so poor and base a conception of the gods as 
this—as in the more thoughtful minds of Antiquity it 
often did—it was easy to fall back on the belief that 
the very gods, however beneficent in themsélves, were 
but the ministers of a dark inscrutable Fate, whose 
decrees neither gods nor men could anticipate or evade. 
But when a man emerged from the Pantheon, with its 
roof of dark impenetrable clouds from which the bolts and 
flashes fell of which no one could say whence they came 
and whither they would go.; when he came to believe 
in one God as the Judge of all the earth, the problem of 
Providence grew more mysterious than ever, and seemed 
to be incapable of any reasonable solution. For if there 
be but one God, and He is at once good and almighty, 
why does He permit the evils which are alien to his 
nature, and which it must be in his power to prevent? 
That is a question which men have never ceased to ask, 
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which many are asking to this day. For we cannot but 
believe the wzzverse to be an wuzty, so subtle and innu- 
merable are the chords which bind every atom to all the 
rest. And hence, if we have any religion at all, we can- 
not but believe in one God, the Maker of all, and one 
law—his will, even if we do not believe in the one far- 
off divine event to which the whole creation moves. It 
is our very faith in Him which moves and compels us to 
ask why, since He is almighty and rules over all, our 
lives are tainted and saddened and depressed by the 
manifest and undeniable evils—the pain and wrong and 
injustice—to which we and our fellows are daily ex- 
posed. The problem is still so far from being solved to 
the reason of man that, as some of you will remember, 
one of our keenest modern thinkers, John Stuart Mill, 
came sorrowfully to the conclusion that God, if there be 
a God, cannot be absolute both in goodness and in power ; 
that He must be lacking either in the goodness which 
will suffer nothing but good to fall to his creatures, or 
in the power to carry out the intentions of his good and 
perfect will. 

It was this dark problem which threw its shadows 
across the soul of Abraham. He had been told of the 
approaching overthrow of the wicked cities of the Plain, 
cities in which, wicked as they were, he knew there were 
a few righteous souls. And to him it was nothing short 
of horrible that God should “sweep away the righteous 
with the wicked,” as we may infer from the boldness and 
the iterations of his remonstrance with the Divine Ruler 
of men: “That be far from thee to do after this manner, ~ 
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to slay the righteous with the wicked! That the right- 
eous should be as the wicked, this be far from thee!” 
And yet, though God conceded much to him, He did 
not concede any solution of the problem why the just 
and the unjust are often overtaken by the same doom, 
much less of that still deeper problem, why men are so 
made and so conditioned that they may become wicked 
much more easily than they become righteous. He had 
to fall back on faith, on his intuitive conviction that the 
Ruler of all the earth must do right, must love righteous- 
ness better than any of his creatures love it, must be 
bent on getting righteousness done in the earth. 

It was in this indomitable faith, this reliance on great , 
religious convictions which came to him he knew not 
how, though he was sure they came from Heaven, this 
refusal to part with them or distrust them, let appear- 
ances say what they would, that the real greatness of 
the man came out, the greatness which has made him 
the father of the faithful of every age. And in no other 
way can we become great ; on no other terms can we be 
true to our simplest and deepest convictions, the only 
convictions which can sustain us in the love and pursuit 
of that which is right under all the changes and tempta- 
tions of time. We, indeed, may see reasons for the per- 
mission of evil, for the existence of pain and sorrow and 
wrong, which Abraham could not see, since we may 
regard them as an inevitable part of the discipline by 
which we are being raised to our full stature, first, as 
men, and, then, as men in Christ Jesus. We may see 
that we ought to trust in the perfect goodness of God 
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even when we cannot prove it, just as the artist believes 
in an ideal beauty which he has never beheld and cannot 
express, just as the man of science believes in a hypo- 
thetical and reconciling truth which he has not yet 
demonstrated, amid the failure of many attempts to 
verify it. But when all is done that reason can do, we, 
like Abraham, shall have to fall back on the intuitions 
~ and inspirations of faith, on the power of convictions 
which we have found to be true and fruitful and life- 
giving in so far as we have adventured upon them, on 
those abiding and sustaining presentiments of the heart 
which no science can preach down and no experience 
disprove. We must believe that there is but one God if 
the whole world of reasoned thought is not to fall in 
ruin about us. We must believe that the Judge of all 
the earth will both do right and get right done, if all the 
testimonies and prophecies of conscience are not to be 
belied, and our whole moral life is not to be cast away 
on the rocks. And faith is reasonable when it is based 
on such supports as these. To believe becomes a duty 
if reason and conscience and the history of the ages 
prove that it were better we had never been born than 
born to believe in no God, or in a God who is not good 
and cannot make us good. 4 

3. Abraham’s faith in the justice of God had another 
result which we must consider if we would know the sort 
of man he was, and recognize his greatness. Though he 
entirely believed that the Judge of all the earth would 
do right, he could not but observe, as the years went on, 
that the due reward of men’s deeds was often slow in 
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arriving. Though he entirely believed that the Ruler of 
all mankind would make men righteous, he saw that for 
the present many remained unrighteous, and, for some 
inscrutable reason, were permitted to prosper in unright- 
eousness. As the intuitions and hopes of faith were 
not fulfilled in the present, instead of doubting truth 
itself to be a liar, he projected himself into the future 
and looked for a fulfilment yet to come which should 
justify his largest hopes. He was sure that it was the 
Judge of all the earth who had promised -him, “ In thee, 
and in thy seed, shall all the families (z.e., ‘nations ’) of the 
earth be blessed ;” and his faith embraced that promise 
and rested on it. As yet he could see no such blessing, 
nor any prospect of it ; nevertheless he was persuaded 
that it was coming and “greeted it from afar.” In short, 
he grasped what we deem the modern conception of 
progress, of a rising and increasing purpose running 
through the ages and the affairs of men, and believed 
that a movement in the order of the world had been 


commenced which would lead to some great end and / 


consummation in the distant future. ’ 
Now to live in and for the future, rather than in and 
for the present, is a great and signal achievement, and: 
indicates a remarkable and original strain of mind. For, 
the ordinary man does not take thought for the future of 
the world. He lives in and for the present, and hardly | 
expects that men will ever be very different from what | 
they are to-day. To him the great hopes of a golden 
age to come, of a perfected society in which all men will 
be free, and just, and good, which were cherished by the 
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poets and thinkers of Greece and Rome, but came to 
their full expression only in the psalmists and prophets 
of Israel and of the Christian Church—these great hopes, 
the forecasts of faith, in which all the great philosophies 
and religions of the world are at one,’ have as little 
effect on the average man plunged in his toils, his 
merchandise, his amusements, as the ethereal chimes of 
his lofty towers and steeples have on the Belgian 
peasant buying and selling in the market-place below 
them. He would miss them, perhaps, were the music 
to cease ; but they call up no forms of beauty, no vision 
of hope, before his mind. They do not tell on his buying 
and selling, on his ambitions, on his pleasures, and make 
him more just, more temperate, more generous. He is 
not “a being breathing thoughtful breath ;” his very 
religion is little more than a creed or a ceremony; and 
because he has little faith, his hopes burn dim and low. 
It is, therefore, a mark of true greatness in Abraham 
that, in a primitive age, standing as on the threshold of 
time, he was habitually looking onward to the future 
life of the world, and forecasting the nobler forms it 
rould assume. He at least was not confined to “the 
ignorant present,” so occupied and pre-occupied with 
* Even Carlyle, that prophet of woe and doom, was not without 
“the vision splendid.” In one of the finest passages of Character- 
zstics he writes : “ Out of all Evil comes Good ; and no Good that 
is possible but shall one day be real. Deep and sad as is our 
feeling that we stand yet in the bodeful Night ; equally deep and 
indestructible is our assurance that the Morning also will not fail. 
Nay, already as we look round, streaks of a dayspring are in the 


east ; it is dawning: when the time shall be fulfilled, it will be 
day.” 
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eating and drinking, buying and selling, marrying and 
giving in marriage, as to have no outlook into the larger 
and higher spaces of the soul. The chimes fad a mes- 
sage for him, The future might be dim, but none the 
less he was sure that the world would have a great 
future, that humanity was moving onward and upward 
to its goal and rest, that Time held in its hand a great 
benediction in which all the nations of the earth would 
share. A righteous race in a renovated earth, an earth 
in which at last the Judge of all the earth will get right 
done, an earth in which, because its righteousness stands 
firm as the great mountains, peace will flow like a river 
—this was his forecast for the world, as it was that of all 
the prophets who came after him. 

It is the only forecast which makes life worth living, 
and the world worth working for, which can redeem our 
existence from the trivial round of self-regarding tasks 
and aims in which too many of us spend, and waste, 
our days. Bend your eyes on the future, then, if you 
would redeem the present and live nobly in it. Lift up 
your heads, and listen to the sweet chimes of faith and 
hope, which sound even more clearly from the prophetic 
heights of the New Testament than from those of the 
Old. Strong in faith, strong in hope, live and labour for 
the good time coming in which all men shall know, and 
love, and serve the Lord of all. 

4. Abraham’s confidence in the justice of God led 
him one step further—the long step from earth to 
heaven, After a life of wandering and exposure, full of 
toil and trial and strife, he possessed no more of the 
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earth over which God ruled, and all whose families were 
to be the better and the richer for his faith in God, 
than would suffice for his grave. Yet he had been as 
true to the Divine call as human frailty would permit. 
He had turned aside from no adventure, and no trial, 
imposed upon him. He had been disloyal to no con- 
viction quickened within him. A just man, a man full 
of faith, he was going hence without reward, or without 
any such reward ashe had been taught to expect. Could 
it be that after all the Judge of all the earth would not 
do him right? Nay, that could not be; God could not 
_ deny Himself. Yet “ow was He to fulfil Himself and 
his word ? 

This was a question to which sense and understanding 
had no reply. But, once more Faith stept in to whisper 
that God fulfils Himself in many ways; that if He did 
not keep his word on this side the veil of death, it was 
only because He had “prepared” a better fulfilment 
behind the veil. And thus once more a great man rose 
to.the greatness of the occasion, and, simply because he 
would not let go his trust in the justice of his Judge, 
Abraham learned to “look for a better country, even 
a heavenly ” (Heb. xi. 16). 

Now it may sound very noble and unselfish to say, 
“Tet me perish when I die. I am content to die and 
be forgotten if only I have contributed to the ultimate 
welfare of the world, to its knowledge, its enrichment, 
its peace and joy. I ask for no other, for no personal 
reward.” But is it not at least equally unselfish, may it 
not be even more noble, to say, “I ask for no reward | 
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except to serve Thee still, and to serve Thee in serving 
my neighbours still better”? The wish to live a life 
of continued and ever-growing serviceableness, does not 
this hold by that which is likest God within the soul, 
likest to Him who is the Ruler of all because He is the 
Minister of all? Abraham, when he found no country 
allotted him on earth, desired a better, even a heavenly, 
country. But was that a selfish or ignoble desire if it 
sprang from the wish to see the Divine justice magni= 
fied, and if to be ruler over many things is to enter into 
the joy of the Lord? No man can really rule his fellows 
except by serving them, even here on earth: and how, 
except by an ampler and more effectual service, can he 
be among the ruling spirits in heaven, where all things 
come to their perfection? 

There is a show of disinterested humility in saying, 
“Task for no reward, present or future, for any service 
I have rendered my fellows beyond the consciousnéss of 
having served them ;” but it is not the humility which 
defers to the will of God, nor is it the disinterestedness 
which aims at the highest possible welfare of man. For, 
though we might think none the worse of a man for 
asking no wage for his service, could we think so well of 
God if, having accepted the service, He paid no wages? 
And though a man might be content to serve one term, 
should he not desire to serve on as long as possible, 
through as many terms, in as many worlds, if he is 
thinking, not of himself and of his own ease, but of 
doing as much for his fellows as he may? It sounds 
very grand to sigh, “ O let me join the choir invisible!” 
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and I do not deny that the sigh may be prompted by 
a fine though indefinite emotion; but if “invisible” 
means non-existent, and the “ choir” does not sing, one 
hardly sees how it is to contribute either to the welfare 
of man or to the glory of God. 

Do not be afraid, then, to look for a reward in the 
better country, even the heavenly; for there too God 
may have some duties for you to fulfil, and you will be 
the better able to fulfil them for having been trained to 
do his will and serve your fellows in these fleeting hours 
of time. And while God has any work for you to do, 
and men have any need of your help, is it noble and 
unselfish of you to say, “I have done enough, I ask no 
more”? If the spirit of faithful Abraham be in you, 
you w7// ask and look for more, and find your joy as 
well as your reward in the duties and services of the 
better land. 

Many such: lessons as those I have tried to indicate 
may be drawn from the Patriarch’s history ; and the 
more of them we learn, and the better we learn them, 
the better it will be with us both in time and in eternity. 
But my main endeavour has been to hold your minds 
close to the fact, that in Abraham’s conviction that God 
is the Judge of all the earth, and that the Judge of all 
the earth must do right and get right done, we have the 
secret, the master-key, to his whole character, the thought 
which binds all the recorded and apparently unconnected 
incidents of his life into a sacred unity and lends them 
fresh power. For if you have grasped this thought, you 
will, I think, understand the man as you cannot possibly 
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understand him without it ; and whenever you read his 
story, and whatever the attitude in which you meet 
him, you will be the more likely to apprehend-him 
aright, and the more deeply convinced that only by a 
faith like his can you solve the mystery of Providence, 
and embrace a hope for yourselves and for the world at 
large which will never make you ashamed. 


VI. 
RELIGION AND REWARD. 


“And I said, Should such a manasI flee? And whois there that, 
being as I am, could run into the temple to save his life? I will 
not go in.”—-NEHEMIAH vi. II. 


THERE is a ring of manly courage and honest pride in 
these words which carries them straight home to our 
hearts. They need no commentary, no commendation. 
We understand and appreciate them the moment we hear 
them, or, at farthest, the moment we read them in con- 
nection with the events which forced them from Nehe- 
miah’s lips. He was rebuilding the walls and setting up 
the gates of Jerusalem. In this patriotic work he was 
opposed by foes without the city, and by traitors within. 
Sanballat the Moabite, Tobiah the Ammonite, and 
Geshem the Arab or the Amalekite—all of them ancient 
foes of the peace of Israel—charged him with treason to 
his Persian master, and sought to draw him out of the 
city into the plain where they had set an ambush for 
him. Foiled in their attempts to take his life, they 
plotted to destroy his reputation and influence. They © 
bribed a prophet, a Hebrew prophet, to deliver him a 
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message in the name of the Lord, a message which bade 
him take refuge in the temple from the dangers to which 
he was exposed in the city and on the walls. Had he 
listened to the message, the work would have ceased : 
for how should the people have continued to expose 
themselves to perils by which their brave governor had 
been daunted? MHis reputation and influence would 
have been lost: for how should they have continued to 
respect a man who cared more for himself than for 
them, more for his own safety than for the security and 
welfare of the city over which he ruled ? 

To Nehemiah, however, it was wholly incredible that 
a message which bade him place safety before duty 
could have come from God. A prophet brought it, 
indeed ; but if an angel out of heaven had brought it, 
it would still have been incredible that a message so 
base should have come from heaven. He perceived at 
once that God had not sent Shemaiah to pronounce this 
prophecy against him, but his foes and the foes of God 
(Verse 12). And he repudiates it with a passionate scorn 
and indignation which still throb in the words, “ Should 
such a man as I flee? Who is there that, being as I 
am, could run into the temple to save his life? J wed/ 
not go in.’ He claims no special credit for himself, you 
perceive, no exceptional virtue. He is sure that no man 
in his position could be so base as to consult his personal 
safety at the cost of public duty, and turn the temple of 
God into a mere asylum from his fears. And, as I have 
said, we need no comment on his words. We admit 
that in his position, as a leader and commander of the 
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people, bound, therefore, to set them an example of 
honourable and courageous fidelity to duty, it would 
have been disgraceful to him had he followed the counsel 
of the false and venal prophet. We sympathize with 
and admire the emotion with which he rejects it. In 
his place we hope we should have taken his tone, and 
trod his path. And we have some reason for the hope. 
Whatever its faults, it has never been the way of the 
English race to subordinate public duty to private fears. 
Our history, both at home and abroad, is full of instances 
in which men have run all risks and braved all dangers 
rather than desert posts of peril they have been called 
to fill. In Ireland, in India, in the Soudan, throughout 
the world, danger has only proved an additional incen- 
tive to duty. Heroism of this kind, indeed, is not 
uncommon in the annals of any leading race. 

1. And yet, where the Temple is concerned, where 
Religion comes in, where, therefore, we ought to be at 
our best and to take the highest ground, can we be 
quite so sure of ourselves and of one another—so sure 
that mere safety is no attraction as compared with duty, 
so sure that we love righteousness more than reward ? 
Put on Nehemiah’s words the highest construction they 
will bear, and can we zien adopt them ? Can we honestly 
say, “No man could be so base, or, if any man could, I 
at least will not be so base, as to run into the temple 
merely to save my life, merely to escape some danger 
that I fear or to secure some good that I desire”? It 
may be doubted. We need not unduly depreciate our- 
selves and our motives. We need not suspect ourselves 
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of being among the miserable hypocrites who trade in 
their religion, who join some Church or Sect for the 
sake of the custom it will bring them, or for the show of 
respectability it will throw over lives which would not 
bear too close a scrutiny. We may be above all that. 
And yet it may be our fears rather than our convictions 
by which we are animated, or our hope of reward rather 
than a disinterested love of righteousness. 

In the popular religion, at all events, no one can well 
doubt that these two motives—fear of loss and hope of 
gain, fear of personal loss and hope of private gain— 
play a very great part.; that these are the main, if not 
the exclusive, motives to which it appeals. 

Many men do run into the temple to save their lives 
or, as they put it, to save their souls. Their religion zs 
simply a refuge, an asylum, from their fears. How can 
it well be anything else when the popular theology is 
for ever harping on their fears, and harping, alas, on 
their fear of punishment in this world or in the world to 
come rather than on their fear of evil? The modern 
pulpit may no longer be all aflame with the fires of a 
material hell, but does it not for the most part still 
appeal mainly to the baser and more cowardly elements 
in our nature, threatening us with an eternal pain, an 
eternal loss, an eternal misery, an eternal shame, and 
urging us to save ourselves, or suffer ourselves, to be 
saved from them ? 

I do not deny either that the appeal to fear is legiti- 
mate, or that it is sanctioned by Holy Writ. I admit 
that even the New Testament affirms the inevitable 
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punishments which wait on sin, offers to save us from 
them, and urges us to accept of that salvation. But I 
contend that it also teaches us to fear sin itself more 
than any of the punishments of sin, and to dread evil 
more than the pain and loss and shame which evil 
breeds, and by which it avenges itself upon us. I con- 
tend that it appeals to our love and admiration of good- 
ness as well as to our fear of evil, to our sense of duty 
and our craving for truth as well as to our fear of 
punishment; and, above all, to the love of God our 
Father, the love which He has shewn for us and proved 
to us, as a reason why we should respond to it and yield 
a cheerful obedience to his law. In short, there is no 
part of our nature to which it does not lay siege, to 
which it does not hold out its appropriate inducement. 
There is no motive of which we are capable to which it 
does not appeal, from the lowest to the highest ; although, 
as one might expect, it makes its most frequent and 
earnest appeal to that in us which is highest and best. 
Take, for example, the teaching of our Lord Jesus as 
a whole, and I am bold to say that where He once 
appeals to our fear of pain and loss, He appeals a dozen 
times to our sense of the evil and degradation of sin ; 
and that where He once appeals to our fear of evil, He 
a dozen times appeals to our admiration of that which 
is good and kind in God and man. And, therefore, to 
proclaim a gospel which appeals simply to fear, and 
whose salvation is mainly a salvation from hell, is to 
degrade both the gospel itself and those who listen to it. 
Listening to such a gospel, a gospel which speaks as if 
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“Flee from the wrath to come” were the sole injunction 
of the New Testament, any man of fine instincts and 
noble aspirations might well reply with Nehemiah, 
“Should such a man as I flee? Who is there that, 
being as I am, would run into the temple merely to 
save his life? I will not goin.” But offer such an one 
salvation from the evil which he hates but cannot over- 
come, salvation into the goodness which he loves but 
cannot attain ; open up to him the way of life, instead 
of for ever threatening him with the pangs of death 
and hell; appeal to whatever is noble, brave, aspiring in 
him, and not simply to that which is selfish and sordid 
and base, and he will listen to you with respect if not 
with conviction and delight. He will feel that you offer 
him a gospel worthy of all acceptation, even though he 
should not forthwith accept it. 

Nor is the distinction between these two modes of 
presenting the Gospel, the New Testament mode and 
the popular mode, of slight importance. It is of the 
gravest importance. For, first, the popular mode, with 
its perpetual appeal to fear, repels the best and most 
thoughtful kind of men, men “ zaturally Christian,” the 
very men who ultimately guide and rule their fellows. 
And, then, it fosters even in those with whom it wins 
acceptance the very qualities from which it ought to 
‘deliver them. Cowardice and selfishness are not virtues 
even when they have regard to the future instead of the 
present life, but vices from which it is the very office of 
- Religion to rescue us. St. Paul affirms (1 Cor. vi. 9, 10) 
that “no coward can enter heaven;” and our Lord 
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Himself teaches us that only as we die to self can we 
rise into the heavenly life. And, therefore, it should be 
our aim so to present the Gospel as to cherish, not the 
fear which trembles at the thought of hell, but the love 
that casts out fear; not the selfishness which grasps at 
the mere prospect of safety or gain, but the charity which 
conquers seifishness. Selfishness and fear, whatever the 
objects to which they attach themselves, will never make 
a man noble or good, though they may make him pru- 
dent ; they will never make a man like Christ, though 
they may only too easily make him like those miserable 
enemies of all goodness who “believe and tremble.” 

2. It is, I suppose, because so many have been drawn, 
or driven rather, into the Church by the fear of hell 
rather than by the fear of evil and the love of goodness, 
that the hope of future reward holds so large a place in 
the popular theology ; and that the kind of reward for 
which men hope is so often ignoble and delusive. “To 
do good, hoping for nothing in return,” or for nothing 
but the capacity to do better, is no doubt a high strain 
of virtue ; but it is not too high for mortal man beneath 
the sky or Christ would not have enjoined it upon us. 
Yet this is a strain to which many are never invited, 
even by those who profess to take the law and ideal of 
human life from the lips of Christ, or to which they are 
so rarely and faintly invited that it leaves no deeply 
engraven impression on their minds. After nineteen 
centuries of Christian teaching it is not yet an article in 
the popular creed ! 

Any man to whom the Gospel has unfolded itself in. 
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its simplicity and beauty, is almost afraid to ask himself 
how many of his neighbours have run into the temple 
only to save their lives, not to rise into an ampler, fuller, 
and more useful life ; how many there are who would be 
content to remain pretty much what they are in them- 
selves if only they might pass into happier outward 
conditions. But if you care to put the point to the 
proof, you have only to ascertain what conception of the 
heaven to which they aspire most of your neighbours 
have framed. Even if they do not conceive of it as a 
place in which they shall be clothed in purple and fine 
linen and fare sumptuously every day—and many of 
them have barely risen beyond that gross misconception 
of the future life, yet you will find only too many who 
comfort themselves thus: “We are poor here, but we 
shall be rich hereafter. Here we suffer pain, but in 
heaven we shall be filled with joy. Unknown here, 
we shall achieve distinction there. Despised now and 
trodden under foot, we shall there triumph over all our 
foes.” Is not that, or something like that, still the 
popular conception of heaven, even in the Church? 
And yet how poor, selfish, and untrue it is, and is seen 
to be the instant we test it by the mind and word of 
Christ ! 

Here, again, I do not deny—no candid reader of the 
New Testament will deny—that the Christian Faith 
both promises and bestows an exceeding great reward, 
or that it bids us have “ respect unto the recompense of 
the reward.” “Great zs your reward.” “Great shall be 
your reward,” are words that were often on the lips of 
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Christ when He spake of the sufferings his disciples 
would have to bear, or the great and difficult tasks they 
would have to achieve. I do not even deny—how can 
any student of the Apocalypse deny ?—that the outward 
conditions of the heavenly world are to be happier and 
more favourable than those of this present world. But 
more favourable 4o what? To a merely selfish and 
personal enjoyment? Nay, but to growth in wisdom, in 
holiness, in love, in capacity and serviceableness. What 
was our Lord’s reward ? what the joy set before Hzm ? 
Was it not that He should rule and serve and bless the 
world which He had redeemed unto Himself by becom- 
ing a Sacrifice for us all? And are not we to enter into 
the joy of the Lord? What is the reward which He 
Himself adjudges to those who have been faithful in a 
few things? Is it not that they shall be rulers over 
many things, z.¢, that they shall have many capacities 
of service and many opportunities of proving their 
fidelity instead of few, and so shall do far more for Him 
and for their fellows than they have been able to do 
before ? 

Yes, there are many passages in the New Testament 
which speak of Reward; but there is not one of them 
which, if you read it fairly, does not imply that our chief 
reward is to be a growth in wisdom, in virtue, in useful- 
ness, which will make us more like Him whom we serve. 
This, therefore, is the reward for which we should look, 
whether in the present or the future—not exemption 
from toil, pain, self-sacrifice, service, but an increase in 
the volume and energy of our spiritual life which will 
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enable us to find our truest delight in living for others 
rather than for ourselves, in serving others rather than 
ourselves. : 

How, indeed, could any other or lower reward be held 
out before us? All those self-regarding virtues which 
enter into the popular conception of the heavenly life 
are fatal to virtue and morality, not conducive to them. 
If a man say, “I will do this honest action because it 
will pay me to do it in the long run ;” or, “I will do 
this kindly or generous action because it will bring me 
the respect and good-will of my neighbours,” his motive 
vitiates and degrades his deed; his action is not virtuous 
but selfish, for he is moved simply by a regard for his 
own gain, or his own reputation. But if he says, “I will 
do this good or kindly deed in the hope that all such 
deeds will become easier to me and more habitual,’ who 
does not see that the case is entirely changed? “ He is 
no longer seeking a reward outside the morality of the 
action, but only power to repeat the action.” He is 
seeking no selfish gain, but a more virtuous and con- 
stant temper,.an enlarged capacity for goodness, “an 
increase of virtue through virtue.” “To desire such a 
reward as this is not only consistent with morality and 
virtue, it is the very essence of morality ; it is the love of 
virtue itself.” 

’ There is, therefore, an immense, a radical difference 
between the Christian, and the popular, hope of reward, 
between the Christian and the popular conception of 
heaven. While the one fosters in us only the selfish or 
self-regarding motives which are fatal to virtue, the other 
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cherishes in us only the pure, disinterested, and noble 
motives without which Virtue is but a name. Animated 
by the one hope, we are sinking away from God and 
goodness; animated by the other, we are rising into 
likeness and fellowship with Him ; for we are growing 
in love, and love is of God, and zs God. 

Animated by the selfish hope, too, we are alienating 
all men of a brave and manly spirit, a kindred spirit to 
Nehemiah’s ; while, animated by the disinterested hope, 
the hope of a reward that will make us stronger for all 
good and kindly service, we are attracting such men to 
the source and foundation of our hope. For whom do 
we and all men admire, and admire in proportion to our 
own manliness of character and fineness of temper— 
the men who live for themselves, or the men who live 
for the world, and who seek to rise and to improve 
themselves mainly that they may do more for the world 
and better? It is not the men who run into the temple 
merely to save their lives whom we honour, but the men 
who enter it to consecrate on its altars the gifts and 
powers which they use for the service of God and the 
relief of man’s estate. The very spirit of the true gospel 
breathes in Lynch’s simple but noble lines : 


Dismiss me not thy service, Lord, 
But train me for thy will ; 

For even I, in fields so broad, 
Some duties may fulfil : 

And I will ask for no reward 
Except to serve Thee still. 


Let this, then, be the spirit which we cultivate and 
cherish, 
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‘Thou shalt call thy walls Salvation, and thy gates Praise.” 
ISAIAH lx, 18, 


THERE are many phrases and metaphors in the Bible 
which are obscure to us, not because they were obscurely 
expressed, nor because they are ill or imperfectly ren- 
dered into our English tongue, but simply because they 
allude to customs and modes of life which havelong been 
obsolete. We forget how our fathers used to live,’how 
their lives were conditioned; and hence words that 
went straight home to them have no meaning, or no 
clear and definite meaning, for us. 

These words of Isaiah’s, for instance, what do they 
_mean—for us? Our fathers of only a few generations 
back would have understood them at a glance. But 
when we read the Prophet’s glowing description of the 
new and restored Zion, though we are aware that he is 
conveying a great promise to his people, though we are 
touched by the stately music of the sentences in which 
that promise is couched, we form no clear conception of 
what many of his phrases were intended to convey. 
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Such words as those I have just read appeal to no facts 
with which we are familiar; they touch no pathetic 
chords of memory; they liberate no associations charged 
with tragic experiences of danger and deliverance. 
They remain obscure to us, though in themselves they 
are as clear and bright as day. 

And if we turn to the commentators for help, they 
have little help to give us. I have just consulted the 
latest and best commentaries on this verse, and find 
them mainly occupied in assuring us that the gates, 
and even the walls, of ancient cities had proper or 
distinctive names, and in telling us what, for instance, 
the walls of ancient Babylon were called. And no 
doubt these are facts of some interest. But no educated 
Englishman needs to be assured of them, or will be 
aided by them to arrive at the Prophet’s intention. If 
he lives in London, he must surely have heard of Lud- 
gate, and Bishops’-gate, and Ald-(or old-)gate, and 
New-gate, and Temple-bar. If he lives in Nottingham, 
he goes through Fletcher Gate, or Wheeler Gate, or 
Bridlesmiths Gate, or Castle Gate, or Hounds Gate, 
almost every day. And it really does not take much 
imagination or a profound historical erudition to infer, 
that when men lived in walled cities, and had to order 
off troops or watchmen to different sections of the wall, 
which sections, moreover, were often lined with houses 
on the inward side—these different sections or streets 
had names by which they might be known and dis- 
tinguished the one from the other. 

Let us assume that we have mastered these not very . 
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recondite facts of antiquarian lore: what are we the 
nearer to Isaiah’s meaning when he foretold that the 
inhabitants of the New Zion, or the New Jerusalem, 
would call their walls Salvation and their gates Praise? 
We should be no nearer to ¢hat even if we knew the 
names of all the gates and all the walls of all the cities 
that ever had gates and walls, from Damascus down to 
Chester or Edinburgh. To arrive at that, we must let 
our thoughts play freely about the words of the Prophet; 
we must endeavour to apprehend what walls and gates 
were to men when, outside the defenced cities, life and 
property were insecure. 

Think, then, of the scenes which must often have 
been witnessed in the vicinity of our own ancient 
borough. How many a well-to-do merchant, after 
having travelled through the Midland towns to collect 
his debts, has been scared on his way home by a report 
that the outlaws of the Forest were in pursuit of Him ; 
and, striking his spurs into his jaded beast, has ridden on 
in terror till he came in sight of the Castle Rock, and 
never drawn easy breath till he felt himself safe under 
the protection of his native walls. How often must the 
farmers of Bramcote and Bulwell, Cropwell and Thrump- 
ton, hearing that a foreign or domestic foe was ravaging 
the land, have hastily gathered their families together, the 
pick of their flocks and herds, their portable valuables, 
and in their slow progress hitherward have been harassed 
by perpetual alarms, until they saw Salvation in the 
guarded walls of Nottingham. And when at last the 
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gates were thrown open to the slow-moving train, and 
the farmers and their wives passed in and knew that 
they and their children were saved, with what heartfelt 
ejaculations of praise would they thank the Giver of 
all good! 

“Thou shalt call thy walls Salvation, and thy gates 
Praise,” is, then, a sentence which has a meaning eveh 
for us when once we think of it and try to recover its 
meaning. But it must have had a still keener and hap- 
pier significance to the men of Isaiah’s day; for they 
were constantly exposed to the perils of war and in- 
vasion. There was zo safety for them except in the 
defenced cities, and even the strongest of these cities 
had often proved an insufficient defence. They knew 
what it was to see a land laid waste by a merciless foe 
who dishonoured its women, slew every male capable 
of bearing arms, carried its children away captive to a 
foreign shore, seized on all its portable treasures, and 
burned and destroyed whatever could not be carried off. 

Nay, more ; the men to whom this promise was ad- 
dressed were themselves captives and slaves in a foreign 
land. They, or their fathers, had passed through the 
horrors of an invasion such as I have just described. 
There had been no safety, no refuge, for them in any 
city, however high its walls, however strong its gates ; 
no, not even in Jerusalem itself, although both Nature 
and Art had done their best to make it impregnable. 
Even this holy and beautiful city, as strong as it was 
fair, had been destroyed, its walls battered down, its 
gates blackened with fire. 
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To men in such hard conditions, and with such bitter 
memories behind them, what promise could be more 
welcome, or more inspiring, than that which the Prophet 
gave them? the promise that they should be led back to 
their native country and rebuild their beautiful city ; 
and that, when once they were restored to their ances- 
tral home, Violence should no more be heard in their 
land, nor Wasting and Destruction in their borders ; 
that the governor of the new city and commonwealth 
should be Peace, their magistrates Righteousness ; and 
that, gratefully conscious of their security and joy, in 
their freedom from all danger and all fear, they should 
call their walls Salvation and their gates Praise. 

But when was this gracious promise to be fulfilled ? 
when did the Prophet expect to see it fulfilled ? 

Doubtless he expected that it would have a partial 
fulfilment when the Jewish captives were restofed to the 
land of their fathers, and their feet stood within the gates 
of the new Jerusalem, “builded asa city that is compact 
together.” And in some measure, in so far as they 
would permit, it was fulfilled in their experience. Their 
governor, Ezra, was a man of peace. Their chief magis- 
trate, Nehemiah, was a friend and servant of righteous- 
ness, And though the tribes and nations around them 
raged against them, and took counsel together how 
they might destroy them, yet again and again, because 
God was with them, their wall was their salvation, and 
songs of deliverance were heard in their gates. If the 
fulness of the promised blessing never came upon them, 
it was because they would not fulfil the inevitable con- 
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ditions of the promise ; because they did not love right- 
eousness, because they did not seek peace and pursue it, 
because they would not have God and the servants of 
God to reign over them. 

Nor can we suppose that @ prophet was looking for- 
ward only or mainly to the outward and temporary 
conditions of his people. He was looking chiefly to 
their inward and spiritual estate, after the manner of a 
prophet. From the time when God had said to Abram, 
“T am thy shield, and thine exceeding great reward,” 
the prophetic souls in Israel, musing on things to come, 
had habitually anticipated a time when “all the people ” 
should be lovers of righteousness and lovers of peace ; a 
time, therefore, in which God would be their shield and 
their salvation, whatever the dangers to which they 
might be exposed, and would make them rich whatever 
they lost. Like Abraham, too, they had learned from 
the very disappointment of their earthly hopes to look 
for a better country, a better city, even a heavenly—a 
home and city of the soul, in which the righteous would 
dwell secure through all the changes and alarms whether 
of life or of death. And, hence, through all the Chris- 
tian centuries, Isaiah’s promise has been read, and justly 
read, as more than a promise to the Jews, as a promise 
to all men, as pointing onward to the kingdom of Christ, 
that most true home and refuge of every righteous 
soul, that secure asylum for the lovers and makers of 
peace. 

The promise is for us, therefore, and for our children. 
It may have, it is having, a present fulfilment. For 
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some of us have learned already, and others are begin- 
ning to learn that, if we seek first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness, all other things will be added 
unto us according to our need of them. We have 
learned, or we are beginning to learn, that in every age, 
here as well as hereafter, if men are really lovers of 
righteousness and lovers of peace, God is in very deed 
their Refuge and will become their Song. We do not 
ask, we do not expect, to dwell in a fortified city which 
no adversary, or apparent adversary, can approach, to 
sit within gates and behind walls which will secure us 
from every stroke of change and sorrow and loss. God 
has provided some better thing for us than that. He 
flimself has become our Salvation and our Shield ; He 
who can compel every change to minister to our welfare, 
turn all our sorrows into joy, and teach us to find in 
every loss not simply a gain to match, but an exceeding 
great gain. For such creatures as we are, in such a 
world as this, to be put beyond the reach of loss and 
grief and change would be but a doubtful good ; nay, it 
would be a very obvious and indubitable harm, for it 
would rob us of the very discipline by which we are 
confirmed in righteousness, and driven to seek for peace, 
not in the fluctuating and transitory conditions of out- 
ward life, but in the quiet and indisturbable depths of 
a soul stayed on God and conformed to his will. And 
who can doubt that it is good for us to know that we 
are secure amid the shocks of change, the blows of loss, 
the chastisements of grief—know that none of these 
things can by any means harm us, that they can only: 
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minister to our welfare, since they are all the servants of 
Him in whom we put our trust. 

This has been the stay and refuge, the home and 
citadel, of the soul to all holy and prophetic spirits 
since the world began, however differently they may 
have conceived or expressed it. And it is as open to 
us as it was to them. It stands wider open for most of 
us than it did for most of them, since Christ came to be 
a new and broader way, a new and larger door, both 
into heaven itself and into the kingdom of heaven on 
earth. Why, then, should we not enter into it and dwell 
in a songful security? Our fathers, the patriarchs and 
prophets, trusted in Him, and were not put to shame. 
And if we cannot learn from the life of Christ, and from 
his death, and from his triumph over death, that God is 
a sufficient Stay and Support of the soul under all the 
vicissitudes of time, whence could we learn that happy 
lesson? Once in this heavenly City and Citadel, we have 
nothing more to fear, could we but believe it. “Who 
shall harm you,’ demands the Apostle, “if ye be fol- 
lowers of that which is good?” And may not we, with 
much more reason, demand, Who or what can harm us 
if we have found that which is good, if we are under 
the shield of Him without whom nothing is holy, nothing 
strong? Once in Him, all things are ours, because all 
are his, life and death, things present and things to 
come. God Himself has become our Salvation and our 
Strength: and if our walls are Salvation, should not our 
gates be Praise ? 

-Rightly read, then, read in the sunshine of that Gospel _ 
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which was revealed to patriarch and prophet but is much 
more fully revealed to us, these ancient words of promise 
throw a bright flood of hope over our life, the life that 
now is, the life we live in the flesh. They teach us 
where we may find an impregnable and fearless Security 
amid all the insecurities of time, where we may find a 
Joy unspeakable and inexhaustible amid all its sorrows, 
where we may find a sacred and unbroken Peace amid 
all its conflicts and cares. Grasp the promise, adventure 
yourselves upon it, commit yourselves to it, and the God 
who is your Salvation, whether you know it or not, will 
become your Praise, because you know that He has 
saved you from your anxieties and fears in saving you 
from your sins. 

This I take to be, not the meaning only, but the 
deepest and richest meaning of our Promise, because it is 
the most inward and spiritual ; vzz., that always‘and every- 
where, through all the years of time and through all the 
zons of eternity, God Himself will be the home, strength, 
and joy of the soul that trusts in Him. But because 
many of us, because at times we all, ask a little im- 
patiently, “Is this inward and spiritual fact never to 
clothe itself in an outward and substantial form? Are 
we never to reach a country in which Violence shall 
no more be heard and Wasting and Destruction shall 
be unknown, or a city, the walls of which shall be 
Salvation and its gates Praise, because its governor is 
Peace and its magistrates Righteousness?” let me, in 
conclusion, remind you that St. John takes up the 
wondrous tale sung by Isaiah, and carries it to a still 
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more wondrous close. As he gazes upon the new heaven 
and the new earth which are to succeed the dissolution 
of all things, “I saw,” he says, “the holy city, new 
Jerusalem, coming down out of heaven from God, pre- 
pared as a bride adorned for her husband. And I heard 
a great Voice out of the throne, saying, Behold, the 
tabernacle of God is with men, and he shall dwell with 
them, and they shall be his people, and God himself 
shall be with them, and be their God. And he shall 
wipe away every tear from their eyes; and death shall 
be no more; neither shall there be mourning, nor crying, © 
nor pain any more: for the former things are passed 
away.” And he goes on, as you know, to describe the 
heavenly city and home in figures drawn from all that 
is most precious and beautiful and splendid among 
the former things—from fountains and rivers, trees and 
mountains, gold and gems, sun and moon—pressing 
them all into his service as he labours to depict the pure 
and glorious conditions of the life of the new city in the 
new world. No doubt he has to set forth things which 
the eye hath not seen, nor can see—things invisible 
because eternal. And yet who can read his words, 
glowing with colour, radiant with light, without becoming 
aware that he is predicting an utter and most blessed 
change in all our outward conditions ; looking forward, 
and teaching us to look forward, to a time when the 
inward refuge and strength of our souls will take on 
sensible yet enduring forms; when all that now veils 
our eyes and limits our thoughts shall have passed 
away, and we shall see Him in whom we have believed, 
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see and know Him for our Saviour and our Strength 
and our Joy, and so be delivered once for all from 
sorrow and change, loss and fear and death. 7 
Whatever his symbols mean, and however they need 
to be qualified, they must mean something, and must 
mean something more and better than we are now able 
to conceive. As yet we cannot tell all that may be 
implied in the wall of jasper, “great and high,” on 
whose twelve foundations are inscribed the names of the 
twelve Apostles of the Lamb; or in the twelve gates, 
each a pearl, guarded by angels, and bearing the names 
of the twelve tribes of Israel. But so much as this we 
can make out, that our future life is to contain the 
ultimate fulfilment of all the high and priceless gifts 
which God has bestowed on men here, whether in 
Nature or Art, whether in the Gospel or the Law. And 
of this at least we may be sure, that, when’ we stand 
within those gates and are defended by that wall, we 
shall find new and nobler reasons for calling our wall 
Salvation and our gates Praise. Nay, I think we may 
even be sure that to breathe the pure air, and drink the 
sweet water, and eat the living fruit of that city and 
garden of the soul, to walk in golden streets transparent 
as glass, and to abide within its fair gates and gleaming 
walls, cannot mean less than this: that all the outward 
conditions of our life will be pure and sweet and whole- 
some; that our service will be marred by no weakness, 
hampered by no limits save those of nature and capa- » 
city; that our trust will be fretted by no fear, our joy 
soiled by no taint; that whatever will contribute to our 
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personal culture or to the ordered magnificence of our 
common and public life will be at our command; 
and that no cloud of change or fear, tumult or strife, 
will ever more vex our peace. 

Here, then, is a word of God which may have had 
little meaning for some of us hitherto, or even no mean- 
ing at all. And yet how full it is of inspiration and 
hope! How much it means, how far it casts its rays! 
What a brightness it sheds upon both our present and 
our future life! How it helps us to meet and bear the 
strokes we most dread—the strokes of loss and grief and 
change! How it comforts us concerning our dead who 
have died in the Lord! And there are a thousand such 
bright and hopeful words in the Bible would we but 
observingly seek them out—words which could hardly 
fail to bring us, as I trust this word may bring you, 
consolation under all our trials, strength for all duties, 
courage and hope for all the days and ages to come. 


VIII. 
WOKPAMVaAOLHEK CREATION, 


“Nor height, nor depth, nor any other creation, shall be able to 
separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” —ROMANS viii. 39. 


TWENTY years ago or more, when I first ventured to 
alter a few words in reading the lessons of the day, 
and had substituted the word “creation” for the word 
“creature” in the 19th, 20th, and 21st verses of this 
Chapter, a good old man rose at a meeting of the 
Church and, with a brow of grave rebuke, demanded 
what Bible it was that I had introduced into the pulpit, 
and by what authority I had introduced it. When I 
replied that, purely on my own authority, I had deviated 
here and there from our Authorized Version in order to 
represent the original Greek a little more faithfully, it 
soon became apparent that on this point he was im- 
pervious to argument, and must be quietly brushed on 
one side. “What did he care for the Greek? He 
wanted the mind of the Spirit;” and the mind of the 
Spirit was to be found only in our noble but faulty 
translation. But, to-day, no one would think of taking 
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the objection which it was very natural for him to take 
then. Or if any old man, clinging to the prejudices of 
bygone years, were to take it, his very grandchildren 
would rise up against him, and point out that this alter- 
ation had been made in our Revised Version, and was 
approved by the best authorities. 

Yet, while our Revisers had the courage of their 
scholarship in dealing with Verses 19-21, that courage 
seems to have failed them in dealing with this 39th 
Verse, where the same Greek word is used, and where 
therefore it should, by their own rule, be rendered by 
the same English word. Instead of putting “nor any 
other creation”’ into the text, they have banished the 
word “creation” into the margin, and retained the word 
“creature” in the text, although every one must admit 
that between a single creature and a whole creation 
there is a considerable, and even an enormous, difference. 
They took this course, I apprehend, however, not so 
much through lack of courage as from the fear of 
becoming unintelligible, or perhaps because they had no 
clear, or no unanimous, conception of what the Apostle 
meant when he declared that no other or different 
creation to this would be able to separate us from the 
love of God as revealed in and by Christ Jesus our Lord. 
And indeed if they 4ad put the right word (“creation”) 
into the text, what do you suppose the ordinary reader 
of the New Testament would have made of it? What 
would you have made of it? Even if you had consulted 
the commentators you would have found that most of 
them assume St. Paul’s phrase to be nothing more 
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than a rhetorical and sublime e¢ cetera; that when, 
after enumerating certain great forces which, despite 
their greatness, would be unable to separate us from 
the love of God, the Apostle added, “ nor will any other 
creation ;” he was not rising to the climax of his im- 
passioned affirmation, but was simply asserting that 
“nothing else,’ no other and similar force, would ever 
succeed in detaching us from that love. 

Now even if we take it thus, even if we find in his 
words no more than a simple denial that any conceivable 
force or being will ever divide us from God and God’s 
love, they have a very noble meaning for us, and, if we 
can believe them, will yield us a sovereign consolation 
and support under all the changes of time and all the 
fluctuating emotions which those changes breed in our 
hearts. But is there any reason why we should not 
find in them a much more clear and definiteconception 
than this, and therefore a much more sustaining and 
consolatory assurance? I think not. I think there are 
two senses in which St. Paul may have used the word 
“creation” here; that we may take it in both these 
senses; and that, instead of regarding this pregnant 
phrase as a mere e¢ cetera, however sublime, we may 
find in it a very true and noble climax to his impas-— 
sioned asseveration. 

‘I. First of all, he may use the word “creation ” here, 
as he uses it elsewhere, in an imaginative but most true 
sense ; as when, for example, he speaks of the kingdom 
of Christ as “a new creation,” and declares that to the 
believer in Christ “all things become new.” When we 
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read such phrases as these, or when in the Hebrew 
poets and prophets we read of the heaven and the 
earth passing away before the advent of the Lord, or 
being folded up like a scroll which has no further 
meaning or use, we are apt to regard them as mere 
poetry, or, at best, as poetic exaggerations of facts 
capable of being stated in a much more cool and 
reasonable form. And yet this language is not peculiar 
to the Bible; it is as common outside the covers of the 
Bible as within them ; and the validity of it is confirmed 
by the whole history of human thought no less than by 
our private experience. Philosophy has always affirmed 
that what we call the real universe has no existence 
save in the mind of man, which alone gives it its unity ; 
that even Time and Space are but necessary forms and 
conditions of all our thinking. Science affirms that the 
heavens and the earth are what we make them to be, 
and that, with every great revolution of human thought, 
they are made anew. And, zo ws at least, they must be 
what we conceive them to be, must take their form and 
colour from the eyes with which we view them, Have 
we not been living under a new heaven—a heaven new 
to man—since Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler, Newton, dis- 
covered the true theory of the relations and motions of 
the heavenly bodies? Has not the earth become a new 
earth to us since the geologists ran back its history 
through countless myriads of centuries, and since 
Darwin has taught us to see the law of evolution at 
work through the whole long ascending scale of life ? 
Do not the heavens and the earth present themselves to - 
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us in new forms of beauty and power, not only when 
knowledge enables us to look on them with other larger 
eyes, but also whenever any great and inwardly-trans- 
forming passion is kindled in our hearts ? 

Why, then, should not Paul employ the language 
which all men—from the lover to the philosopher— 
employ when he set himself to describe the profoundest 
revolution which ever swept through the heart and mind 
of man? When, for him, the Judge of the Jews was 
transformed into the Father and Saviour of all man- 
kind, and the stern rigid code under which he had lived, 
or under which rather he had sought shelter from death, 
a code obedience to which, even if possible, made no 
man righteous and good— when this hard code of 
threatening precepts was displaced by the law of liberty 
and love, to obey which zs righteousness and health and 
peace, did he not tread a new earth and gaze up into a 
new heaven? And when the faith he taught conquered 
the wicked ancient world, did not all men confess that 
all things were then made new? Do not we ourselves 
mark the Christian era as the boundary line between the 
old world and the new, and begin to count the world’s 
age afresh from the day on which Christ was born ? 
Yet many a pious Jew must have thought that the end, 
rather than the beginning, of the world had come when 
the Jewish polity passed away, and that true religion 
had abandoned a race which had adjudged itself un- 
worthy of eternal life? “No,” says St. Paul, “the world 
has mot come to an end; men are zo¢ separated from 
God. It is a new world, a new creation, that has come, 
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a world in which men are brought nigh to God, so nigh 
that no future change, no revolution in human thought, 
shall ever separate them from Him. The Cross, once 
erected on the earth, will not pass away, or be made of 
none effect, even though the earth on which it stood 
should pass away and be no more seen. 

Has not his assurance been verified, and that again 
and again? It was not long before the simplicity of the 
victorious Church was corrupted, and Christ was cruci- 
fied afresh, in the house of his friends. All the elements 
of the old Hebrew, and even of the old pagan and 
barbaric, faiths gradually crept into its dogmas and 
ceremonies, its feasts and fasts, and, above all, into the 
daily conduct of life; until, in the dark ages as we call 
them, the leading races of Europe were in bondage to 
a system as vile, as cruel and degrading, as fatal to 
righteousness and love, as any that obtained in the elder 
world, and the arch-priest of Christendom, its spiritual 
father and guide, was simply a more accomplished 
and licentious Pagan than had ever been seen outside 
the pale. Then came the Reformation—a partial, and 
only a partial, return to the faith and charity of the 
primitive times ; and yet a change so great that to those 
who submitted to it all things in very deed became 
new; while many a pious soul, withdrawn from the 
world and uncorrupted by the corruptions of the Church, 
mourned over it as a proof that faith had left the earth, 
and deemed that religion itself was sickening for death 
when it was really clothing itself with new power. 

Nay, has there not been a similar radical change 
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even in our own time, a change as welcome to all lovers of 
a free, reasonable, and spiritual faith, and as alarming to 
all who cling to old use and wont, and to the established 
order of things, however corrupt and effete that order 
may be? Just as in medicine the old vigorous and 
drastic practice which bled and blistered and cauterized 
or dosed men with horrible drugs, which killed or cured, 
and killed oftener than it cured, while its very cures 
often entailed life-long forms of infirmity and disease ; 
just as that old system of medicine has yielded to the new 
practice which aims at aiding nature rather than com- 
pelling her, and seeks above all to alleviate the sufferings 
of its patients, instead of adding to them ; so, even in the 
last twenty or thirty years, the old drastic and caustic 
method of theology has given place to a new method, 
to a more generous and gentle practice! In general we 
may say that the old method of theology was arbitrary, 
harsh, violent. Revelation was opposed to reason. 
Assent to creeds was substituted for the faith that works 
by love. Morality, apart from religion, was capable of 
producing nothing but “splendid sins.” Good works 
were “filthy rags.” Men were bound to believe, though 
they could not believe unto life, unless they were 
“elected unto grace,” and renewed by a spirit which 
“bloweth where it listeth.” To save one’s own soul—ze., 
to live for one’s self—was the supreme duty, and men 


* Dr. John Service works out the parallel between the old and 
new systems of Medicine and Theology admirably in his Discourse 
on “Methods of Spiritual Treatment,” to which I owe much of 
this paragraph. 
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were most likely to win heaven by renouncing the earth. 
Instead of being urged to love our neighbours as our- 
selves, we were warned that if we loved our nearest 
neighbour half as much as we loved ourselves we might 
provoke the Lord to jealousy and move Him to take 
away the wife, the husband, the child who had grown 
too dear to us. The horrors of hell and damnation were 
freely denounced wherever two or three met together 
in the name of the merciful Son of Man, Ecclesiastical 
duties usurped the place of ethical, and we were exhorted, 
above all things, to attend punctually on ordinances of 
worship, to observe sacraments, and to contribute liber- 
ally to the funds of the Church. A sad countenance 
was a sign of grace, especially on Sundays; and a 
merry heart was a portent of reprobation. 

From thirty to forty years ago this was the tone of the 
teaching which I heard every Lord’s day: and no doubt 
many of you can remember hearing it too, But who 
hears such teaching to-day? There is hardly an intel- 
ligent congregation in England, I suppose, that would 
endure it. Even those who have not embraced the new 
theology have so largely modified the old, and insist so 
little on dogmas which were once for ever in their mouths, 
that it is no longer the same: it is new in tone and 
spirit even when it is not new in form—to’the grave 
distress of a few faithful but ignorant souls who think 
every change must be change for the worse, and cannot 
be brought to believe that the new theological heaven 
is broader and brighter than the old, and the new 
theological earth at once more fruitful and more fair, 
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Well, there is comfort even for ¢Aem in the assurance 
of St. Paul that no other creation, however novel and 
unwelcome, can possibly separate them from the love of 
God in Christ Jesus ; and surely if tey are not separated 
from his love, they need not mourn because those whom 
they distrust and condemn are learning to trust in that 
love too, and to hope that it spreads wider and lasts 
longer than they have been wont to imagine. 

But if there is comfort for us in St. Paul’s assurance, 
there is also rebuke. He was fully persuaded that 
neither death, nor even life, neither things present nor 
things to come, neither the angels nor principalities 
of the Hebrew heaven, nor the height and depth of 
Greek philosophy, could ever injure the vital substance 
of the Christian Faith; no, nor any other “creation” 
which might flash on an astonished world, any future 
change and revolution whether in the estate-or in the 
thoughts of men. And yet, how little makes ws afraid— 
afraid lest what we believe should not prove to be true ; 
afraid that, great as truth is, it will not prevail over 
error ; afraid that, though we know and believe the love 
which God hath toward us, something may still happen 
to remove us from his love ; afraid that the fatherly and 
redeeming love for all men which God has revealed in 
Christ Jesus our Lord may somehow fail of its end after 
all, and leave myriads on myriads of our fellows in 
the outer darkness of a sinful and alienated life! So in- 
genious are we in tormenting ourselves that at times we 
fear what may come of the very movement of thought 
which has brought both us and many more a new 
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heaven and a new earth. For it must be confessed 
that we owe the last revolution which has raised and 
broadened our religious habits of thought and feeling 
not so much to theologians as to men of science, and to 
the new spirit and method of looking at all things which 
they have introduced among us. And now—weak and 
faithless that we are !—we begin to be a little uneasy, 
and to ask whereunto this thing may grow: while some 
of us even forbode at times that it may separate others, 
if not ourselves, from the faith and service of Christ. 
Has God, then, brought the world so far on its way, 
only to let it fall back at last into the darkness of irre- 
ligion and unbelief? Is it his way to turn a blessing 
into acurse? Is it not, rather, his way to overcome evil 
with good? Let us trust Him whom we and our fathers 
have so often proved, and cherish the persuasion of St. 
Paul that, neither this new creation nor any other that 
may come, that no force on earth or in heaven, in time 
or eternity, is able to cope with that supreme force—the 
love of God for man. 
II. Secondly and finally: There is another sense in 
which St. Paul uses this word elsewhere, and may use it 
here. Beyond all secular changes he looked for a final 
change—the last that he could see; a change in which 
the present physical framework of the universe would 
either pass away, or pass into forms so new and strange, 
that it would no longer be, in any reasonable sense, the 
same. Our modern science, as I need hardly remind 
you, also anticipates the very change for which he 
looked, though Science thinks the change may be an - 
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end, while the Apostle was sure that it would be a be- 
ginning as well as an end. Beyond the old heaven and 
earth, he saw a new heaven and a new earth, free from 
all defect and bondage and stain, free from all that 
renders it hostile or unpliable to the spirit of man. In 
short, he looked, as he tells us in this Chapter, for a 
renovated universe which should be the fitting home 
of a renewed, enfranchised, and glorified humanity ; or, 
to use his own words, he looked for the manifestation 
of the sons of God in a creation no longer subject to 
vanity and corruption, 

With this grand and illuminating hope full in mind, 
he surely must have meant to assure us, in my text, that 
even in that new world as in all which precede it, even 
in that estate as in all previous estates in which men 
shall have been found, it will be impossible to separate 
us from the love of God; or even to separate us from 
the forms and manifestations of that love which we con- 
nect with the name of Christ Jesus our Lord. 

Now in Christ Jesus the Divine Love reveals itself as 
a seeking and redeeming love; it manifests itself in all 
forms of grace and compassion. It is, then, from ¢hzs 
form, from this seeking and redeeming operation of the 
Divine Love, that we cannot be separated ; no, not even 
when we reach what we call our last end, or our last 
estate. Not only must God our Father still love us 
even there, but God our Saviour must still seek us—seek 
us by those judgments which are the severer forms and 
disciplines of his mercy, if that still be necessary, but 
ever in some form seek us, until He find us, and make 
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us worthy to abide with Him, capable of reflecting the 
glory of his goodness and of responding to every touch 
and impact of his love. 

And we have only to reflect that what the eternal 
God is at any moment, ¢at He is and must be always, 
to be sure that even ¢#zs is true, that even the light of 
this great hope is light from heaven. The Cross itself 
is only a revelation of the Love that is always seeking 
men, always suffering in their sins and the miseries bred 
by sin, always at work for their salvation unto righteous- 
ness, always moving and imploring them to return to 
Him that He may bless them and do them good in 
turning them away from their sins. So that even if, as 
some suppose, Heaven be built on Hell, God must still 
remain what He is, a just God and yet a Saviour. Ae 
cannot change, whatever changes. He cannot deny 
Himself because we deny or resist Him. And since 
He is love, and nothing can separate us from his love, 
even in Hell there must be stairs that slope through 
darkness into light ; and the very miseries which avenge 
sin must be the ministers of a love that does not die 
even when we die, and which will never suffer us to die, 
though, for our redemption, it may permit us to en- 
dure sufferings worse than death. For I am persuaded 
that neither death nor life, things present nor things to 
come, nor any other change of state or condition, is able 
to separate us from the love of God which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord. 


IX. 


THES LAW OF RETRIBUTION. 


“T, the Lord, search the heart, I try the reins, to give every man 
according to his way, according to the fruit of his doings.”— 
JEREMIAH xvii. Io. 


IN this verse the Prophet answers a question asked in 
the previous verse. That verse has been much misread, 
and is perpetually cited as a proof of the utter and 
universal depravity of man. It should be read, “The 
heart is deceitful above all things, and mortally:sick : 
who can know it?” And it is open to doubt whether 
we are justified in taking it as a general reflection, 
whether the Prophet meant more than to assert that 
the heart of that sinful generation of Jews, whose doom 
he was sent to foretell, was for ever fooling and betray- 
ing them. But if we take it as a general reflection, it 
certainly means no more than this: “Of all things under 
the sun the human heart is the most subtle and crafty. 
It is so subtle as to persuade men that they are doing 
that which is right, or even noble and brave, when they 
are really doing that which is wrong and cowardly and 
ignoble. It is so subtle that men are an inscrutable 
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mystery to themselves, as well as to their neighbours. 
And I, Jeremiah, know no cure for this subtlety—so 
ingrained is it, so evasive, so difficult to seize, so irre- 
sponsive even to the wisest treatment. It is so subtle 
that no man knows his neighbour’s heart, nor even his 
own. Who, then, caz know it? Who can look sheer 
through all its masks and veils, hunt it through all its 
doublings, and compel it to submit to the curative 
process it so sorely needs?” 

Then comes the answer of my text. God can, though 
none but He. God does. He searches the heart to its 
very depths, seizes it in his medicinal hands, and ad- 
ministers a course of retributive discipline by which its 
native and inbred subtlety is strained out of it. 

It is the Law of Retribution of which this verse treats, 
therefore: and of this Law it gives us a singularly full and 
complete expression. But on one point, as you will see, 
it is indefinite. It fixes no date. It does not tell us 
when every man is to receive according to his way, or 
even whether it is to be in this life or in that which is 
to come. In other Scriptures, however, we are taught 
that the law which requites the evil that men do with 
evil, and the good they do with good, holds both in this 
world and in the next. And, so soon as we reflect on 
it, we see that the teaching of Scripture is confirmed 
both by reason and conscience. There have been times 
in the history of the world, indeed, when men felt no 
need of another world to correct and balance this, when 
they believed that here and now every man received 
the due reward of his deeds. The Friends of Job, for 
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example, held this creed, and maintained it in the teeth 
of facts which gave it the lie. Job himself held it once, 
and was only driven from it to a wider creed, and a 
larger hope, by the unmerited suffering and the unpro- 
voked shame which rendered it incredible. Many of 
the psalmists and~prophets of Israel, like the vast 
majority of Gentile moralists, affirmed the law of retri- 
bution to be a law of human life. The only question is 
whether or not the law has sufficient scope to work 
itself out to its proper and complete issues within the 
brief space allotted to us here. On the whole, in the 
long run, men ad, as a rule, get what they deserve, 
though not a that they deserve. It is true, on the 
whole, that virtue, and still more godliness, with its 
interior benefactions, its inward and Divine support, 
and its bright sustaining hopes, is profitable for the life 
that now is, even though it should not secure us health, 
or wealth, or the good-will of men. And it is equally 
true that vice and irreligion entail loss and suffering 
even on the most prosperous sinner—lowering his cha- 
racter, bringing him into bondage to his baser passions _ 
and his sordid cravings, and sometimes afflicting him 
with the terrors of a haunted and apprehensive con- 
science, But, in an evil world, even virtue and godli- 
ness often bring a man loss and pain, and expose him 
to the general dislike and contempt. And, in such a 
world, though some sinners fall at once into the hands 
of their sins, judgment treading on the very heels of 
offence, yet others, less sensitive—more lucky, as they 
think, more miserable, as we know—or perhaps only 
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more bold and insolent, often escape the pursuit of 
vengeance for a time, and even to a point that lies 
beyond the bounds of time. The Nemesis of human 
experience is no swift-footed Camilla of the plains, but 
a halting and slow-paced deity whom the quick-heeled 
and confident sinner may outrun, at least until he rushes 
into the arms of death. 

In short—for this is the point to which I wish to lead 
you—if we try to take a large and reasonable view of 
the facts of human life, and listen impartially to what 
they say of this Divine law of retribution, we find so 
many good men and so many bad men who, so long as 
we can see them, by no means receive the due and full 
reward of their deeds that, like Job, we are driven by 
the inequalities of this life to demand a future life. 
Since, obviously, this life is not purely retributive, we 
look for a retributive life to come. The evil that men 
do lives after them: and are they to escape even the 
tardiest issues of the evil they have done? The good 
that men do is often ill-rewarded while they are with 
us; but this, too, lives after them, lives even longer 
than evil, and works on to larger and happier results: 
and if retribution be a law of the universe, must not 
they live on, to inherit even the latest and sweetest 
results of their labours? Justice itself calls imperatively 
for a life beyond these mortal limits, and freed from the 
inequalities and imperfections of our present conditions. 
And I do not see how any lover of justice, how any man 
who believes that the Judge of all the earth must do 
us right, can be content to believe either that he shall 
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escape a future discipline which will strip every remnant 
of evil and imperfection from him, or that he shall fail 
to be admitted to an equal and propitious world in 
which the results of any good he has been able to do 
on earth will strengthen and equip him for doing more 
and greater good, and for doing it more freely and 
happily. 

This, then, is our first gain from the Law of Retribu- 
tion as stated in the text. We have got from it an 
argument for a future life which is wholly independent 
of the teaching of Scripture, but which is yet in the most 
perfect accord with that teaching. All men admit that 
they do, or ought to, receive the fruit of their doings. 
Jeremiah says that they must and wz/,; but he does not 
say when they will receive it. Experience and observa- 
tion convince us that they do not always receive it herve. 
And our sense of justice craves and demands, therefore, 
a hereafter in which they may and will receive it. © 

Three other points are touched by this verse. First, 
the Prophet states the law of retribution in the simplest 
form: every man will get “according to his way.” 
Secondly, he depicts this law as cumulative in its action 
and effects : every man will get “according to the fruit of 
his doings, 2.e., according, not simply to his deeds alone, 
but also to all that they have brought forth. And, 
thirdly, he teaches us that in administering this law, 
the Divine Judge of men will not “square his guess 
with” the mere “shows” of our life, will not infer its 
true meaning and bent from our merely outward actions, 
but will look for it in the most inward and secret 
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fountains of thought and affection: “J, the Lord search 
the heart, and try the reins.” 

I. Jeremiah’s statement of the Law of Retribution is 
very simple, and need not detain us long. Every man, 
he says, is to receive according to his zway , for the word 
is singular in the Original, not plural—‘way” not 
“ways.” And this word denotes, primarily, the general 
course and tenour of a man’s life, but, more commonly 
and specifically, the character formed in him by the 
acts and habits of his life. So that what the Prophet 
really affirms is, that our character must and will deter- 
mine our destiny ; that we shall arrive, at last, at the 
place and state to which the course or path we have 
chosen naturally conducts. 

Now all the world will admit that this is true in part, 
and ought to be even more true than it is. That is to 
say, we all recognize, in our own experience and in that 
of other men, that our actions, whether virtuous or 
vicious, righteous or sinful—whatever their moral com- 
plexion, indeed—tend to perpetuate themselves, to grow 
into habits, to form our character. We all confess that 
a man who does right in scorn of consequence, and who 
thus forms habits of virtue and goodness, is a better, and 
on the whole a happier, man than he who is indifferent 
to the moral colour and tone of his actions and habits, 
who, to gain the ends of the moment, will take a dishonest 
or an immoral course. We all confess that “it is the 
nature of sin to entail suffering, and to work itself, as 
an element of punishment, into all the complicated web 
of human existence.” We cannot say that every good 
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man meets a due and immediate reward of his goodness, 
or that every sinner meets an instant and adequate 
punishment of his sin. We acknowledge that so far as 
we can see—though, probably, these exceptions are 
much fewer than we suppose—some good men suffer 
for their goodness to the end of their days, and that 
some bad men either do not eat the fruit of their doings, 
or, so far as we can judge, do not taste its bitterness. 
But, despite all this, we can honestly say that the con- 
stitution of our nature and of the world around us is 
such that there is a. tendency in them, a strong and 
constant tendency, to bring well-being and peace to the 
man who works righteousness, and to bring misery and 
shame to the man who does evil. In other words, we 
affirm that the moral character of a man does, on the 
whole, determine his destiny ; that the law of retribution 
zs at work on human life, although for the present it 
works, or seems to work, obscurely and imperfectly. 
This is the rule; and we cannot lament even that there 
are exceptions to it, exceptions sufficiently numerous 
and weighty to compel us to look for another life in 
which our welfare, our destiny, will be more exactly 
adjusted to our character and our deserts. _ 

2. So far, I think, we can go with the Prophet, and 
go honestly and heartily. On the whole, men do re- 
ceive according to their way; and it will be but just 
if hereafter, their circumstances and conditions should 
answer still more closely to the course they have taken 
and the character they have formed. Nor, I apprehend, 
shall we find any difficulty in taking a second step with 
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him, For when he says that God gives and will give 
to every man according to the fruit of his doings, he 
does but use a figure which pervades the whole Bible. 
The Bible everywhere describes men as reaping what 
they sow, and as receiving again, not the bare seed sown, 
but the harvest of their actions, And, when we test 
this common and pervading metaphor by our experi- 
ence, we find it true. Our actions ave fertile, and we do 
have to eat the fruit they yield. Every time we take 
a decisive and deliberate step, we set forces in motion 
which soon slip from our control, But it is we who 
have set them going, and we are held responsible for 
whatever effects they produce. If you throw a stone 
into the air, you may mean no harm, or only a little 
harm; but you may do a great injury. And when the 
harm is done, you cannot turn lightly away and say, “It 
was none of my doing.” It was your doing, even if it 
went beyond your intention, and you have to pay the 
penalty of it; you have to eat the fruit of your deed. If 
in the charm of bright social intercourse, or to relieve 
the gloom of depression, you take too much wine, you 
may have had no distinctly bad motive for it; your 
motive may have been nothing more than a friendly 
wish to share and promote the hilarity of the hour, or to 
free yourself from the disabling effects of a transient 
incapacity for a task you felt bound to do: but if that 
indulgence should excite a growing craving for similar 
indulgences, as in some natures it will, and you sink 
into a sot, and your health flies, and your business goes 
to rack, and your domestic peace is broken up, you . 
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cannot plead, “I did not do it.” You aid do it, and the 
world fairly holds you responsible for all that has come 
of it. Or, to take a still sadder and more perplexing 
instance, if, out of mere thoughtless hospitality, you 
press a man to drink with you, and he sets out by your 
prompting on the perilous and slippery path which leads 
him to the madhouse or to a dishonoured grave, you 
cannot escape the consequences of your own act; you 
have to bear all the misery of witnessing his downfall, 
and of the heartrending fear that, but for you, he might 
never have fallen. 

Do you not see, then, how the results of our bad, and 
even of our thoughtless, actions accumulate upon us, 
multiplying sometimes in a geometrical ratio, and land- 
ing us in the most awful responsibilities? And can you 
doubt that, in like manner, the results of our good deeds 
multiply and accumulate? If a man cultivate any 
faculty, that of learning languages, for example, or of 
written composition, or of public speaking, who can say 
whereunto it will grow, what nutriment it will meet from 
the most unexpected quarters, how one opportunity will 
open the door for another, and one success pave the way 
for a dozen more? If you once brace yourself to a good 
deed which involves thought and labour and self-sacri- 
fice, do not all similar deeds become easier to you? 
Does not even one good deed induce your neighbours to 
ask your help in other good deeds, and thus furnish you 
with ever new opportunities of service? Does not your 
example stimulate and encourage ¢hem in the good 
works they have in hand, or now and then even rouse 
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the indolent and indifferent to interest and activity ? 
Do not those who benefit by your kindness at least 
sometimes remember and imitate it? Have you your- 
selves never been constrained to help a neighbour by a 
recollection of how, when you once needed similar help, 
some good man or woman came to your assistance? A 
good deed shines, we are told, “like a candle in this 
naughty world.” And how many solitary and forlorn 
wayfarers, stumbling in the dark, may even one such 
candle, shining through a cottage casement, serve to 
guide, to stimulate, to console? 

We do get according to our deeds, then, and, through 
the mercy of God, we get, in addition, all the fruit our 
deeds bring forth. And if, in the world to come, the 
consequences of our deeds, even to the last, should more 
largely come upon us, we cannot deny that this, too, will 
be just. 

3. But in the future at all events, and far more largely 
than in the present, the law of retribution z2// work, 
the consequences of our actions will come home to us, 
according to the infinite wisdom and compassion of 
God. Then, if not now, God will deal with us, not 
according to the outward form and appearance of our 
conduct, but according to those inward springs of 
thought, will, emotion, purpose, of which our life is at 
best but a poor and inadequate outcome, a pale and 
distorted reflection. He will search the inmost fibres. 
of our hearts in order that He may mete out to us 
the recompense we deserve, the discipline we re- 
quire; in order that, to the last fibre of our hearts, 
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_ we may be satisfied with the justice and the love of his 
award. - 

We must lay some stress on this point, for it contains 
the key to many of those mysteries of Providence by 
which we are perplexed. I have just said that, here at 
least, we have to take the results of any act we do, even 
though we did not foresee and intend them. The stone 
you fling into the air for mere pastime, or to relieve the 
accumulated energy of muscle and nerve, may cut out 
a child’s eye, or strike a delicate breast and breed a 
lingering and fatal disease. The wine you press ona 
friend in mere careless hospitality may awake a dormant 
craving which, once roused, will urge him on to shame 
and ruin. Ina thousand different ways the unexpected 
and unintentional consequences of our deeds come home 
to us, and come home even unjustly and disproportion- 
ately. And it is no answer to our complaint that, in 
like manner, our worthier actions, our good deeds, are 
often followed by a train of happy consequences which 
we neither purposed nor foresaw. For we do not care, 
whether in reward or in punishment, to be the mere 
sport of accident. To get more than we feel we deserve 
is as great an affront to our sense of justice as to lose 
or suffer more, though it may not be so unwelcome an 
affront save to those who are nobly attempered and 
finely strung. Above all things we crave justice, crave 
that, when we are judged, our purposes and motives 
should be taken into account. 

And there are some the very defects of whose nature 
make them feel this craving very keenly. For there 
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are those among us who, through some defect of voice 
or look, some missing charm of manner, some shyness 
or awkwardness, can never shew themselves as they are, 
never push their way upward in the world, never pro- 
pitiate an instant or win a wide esteem, never say half 
the kind things they think and feel, never do a service 
with a grace that will make it tell) And around them 
they see those, of no bigger brain or better heart than 
themselves, whose strenuous self-asserting will commands 
reputation and success, or whose very faces are a letter 
of commendation, or who by some merely outward 
grace or charm ¢Ze// instantly on all they meet, and lend 
a strange virtue to any good deed they do. 

We all crave justice, and ¢hese perhaps the most of 
all. Be content, my brethren: you shall all Zave justice 
—hereafter, if not here; in the life to come, if not in 
that which now is. God searches the heart; and one 
day He will shew all the world what He has found in 
your heart. He takes cognizance of the motives and 
intentions of your acts, as well as of the acts themselves. 
He judges you by your inward character rather than 
by your outward manner; and in due time—as soon, 
be sure, as it will be quite good for you, He will make 
his judgment of you felt. You need not fear lest He 
should fail to do you justice. He will shew you bounty 
and compassion, as well as justice. All hidden worth 
will be brought to light, as well as every secret sin; and 
you shall have not simply a due, but a full and overdue, 
reward of all you have done in purpose, in motive, in 
desire, as well as in deed. 
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The Lord looketh on the heart—searcheth the heart 
as for treasure hidden from the eyes of man. What 
better proof or illustration could you have than you 
may find in Him in whom God was, that He might 
reconcile the world unto Himself? What treasures of 
rock-like firmness and constancy Christ discerned under 
the fluctuating and uncertain disguise which Cephas 
wore in the hot days of his early manhood ; and what 
cold and calculating policy, what absolute and polished 
indifference to truth and justice, behind the venerable 
mask of Caiaphas the Priest! Ah, it is not those who 
account themselves “sinners,” and whom the world, 
having first made them what they are, stigmatizes as 
“sinners above all men,” who have most need. to dread 
the searching inquest of the Judge eternal! For Christ, 
like God, fixed his eyes, not on the outsides of men, but 
on that within them which passeth show; and yet it 
was not the publicans and sinners who feared Him 
most or had most need to fear Him. They were sinners 
in his sight. They had gone astray, and turned every 
one to his own way. And their sins were hateful to 
Him, as all sin is. But He did not condemn ¢hemz as 
He condemned “the righteous,” the Pharisees who, 
under the mask of devotion, hid a godless and a selfish 
heart. Condemn them! He invited and drew them 
to Him, by shewing them that He could make large: 
allowance for the heady impulses and hard conditions. 
which had led them astray, even while He reproached! 
them for their falls from virtue, their alienation from: 
God: He won them to Himself and to his service by 
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shewing them that He recognized the goodness, or 
capabilities of goodness, which had survived their sins. 
And even the Pharisees—we may be sure that He 
judged them fairly, too; that He took account of the 
traditions in which they had been bred, the school in 
which they had been reared, the narrow conventions 
and proprieties which were in their very blood, and 
recognized any germ of sincere piety or genuine charity 
which had not been wholly starved within them. When 
we read the parable of the Prodigal Son, we are most 
moved by the waiting and inextinguishable love of the 
Father, which rushes out like a flood and carries all 
before it the moment the poor wanderer, whose heart 
is famishing for love, returns to him. But I suspect 
there is a still diviner stroke of pathos in the Parable 
than even this. For it was surely harder to love the 
righteous and self-conscious elder brother than to rejoice 
over him who was lost but is found; and yet with what 
a wealth and abandon of love the Father turns to Azm : 
“Son, thou art ever with me, and all that I have is 
thine.” 

Well, we are all to stand before the judgment seat of 
Christ. He is to be the Judge of quick and dead. Need 
we fear to meet Him ? Yes, and a thousand times 
Yes, if we are still in our sins, loving and cleaving to 
them: for He will mete out to us according to our 
deeds, and even according to the manifold results of 
our deeds. But Vo, a thousand times No, if, despite 
our sins, we have kept some love of goodness alive in 
our souls, and have confessed and renounced the sins to - 
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which we once clung. Yes, and a thousand times Yes, 
if we have hidden a cold, a hard and selfish, heart under 
the cloak of religious orthodoxy and zeal. But WVo,a 
thousand times No, if, however poor and imperfect our 
creed, we have cherished love for God and man in our 
hearts, and, judging ourselves, have not condemned 
others. 
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XG AND Xe: 
THE PRAYER OF THE REMNANT. 


“© that Thou wouldest rend the heavens, that Thou wouldest 
come down, that the mountains might quake at thy presence 
—as when fire kindleth brushwood or causeth water to boil— 
to make known thy name to thine adversaries, so that nations 
might tremble at thy presence, when Thou doest terrible 
things beyond our hope! O that Thou wouldest come down, 
that the nations might quake at thy presence! For from of 
old men have not heard nor perceived by the ear, neither 
hath eye seen a God beside Thee who would do gloriously 
for him that waiteth for Him. Thou meetest him who joy- 
fully worketh righteousness, who remembereth Thee, walking 
in thy ways. 

** Behold, Thou art angry: then have we sinned. Had we 
continued in thy ways, we had been saved. But we all be- 
came as one unclean, and all our righteous deeds as a gar- 
ment soiled with blood. We all faded like the leaves, and 
our iniquities, like a storm, have carried us away. There 
was none that called on thy name, that stirred up himself to 
take hold on Thee. Therefore hast Thou hid thy face from 
us, and made us to melt away in the hand of our iniquities. 

“But now, O Lord, Thou art our Father ; we are the clay, 
and Thou our Maker. Be not very angry, O Lord, neither 
remember our iniquity for ever. Lo, do but look, we be- 
seech Thee, we are all thy people. Thy holy cities are a wil- 
derness ; Zion is a wilderness, Jerusalem a desolation. Our 
holy and our beautiful house, in which our fathers praised 
Thee, hath been burned with fire, and all in which we took 
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12 delight hath been laid waste. Wilt Thou, despite all this, 
refrain Thyself, O Lord? Wilt Thou keep silence, and leave 
us to suffer unto the uttermost ?”—ISAIAH Ixiv. 


MANY grave critical questions arise as the date and 
authorship of the last seven and twenty Chapters of the 
Book of Isaiah are discussed: but these questions, 
though of great importance from the critical point of 
view, are of hardly any importance in so far as the 
meaning and beauty of the Chapters are concerned. 
Critics of every school combine to praise them as 
composing at once the most spiritual and one of the 
most sublime scriptures of the Old Testament, and in 
affirming that the main drift of them is so obvious that 
it can hardly be missed. If, then, our heart be set to 
find the best that these Chapters have to give us, we 
shall not perplex ourselves with difficult critical ques- 
tions on which even experts still differ and dispute ; 
we shall rather go straight to their spiritual contents, 
on the superior and unsurpassed value of which even 
experts are agreed, and strive to possess ourselves of 
them. For though the main lines of thought may be 
too clear to be missed, a little study will be sure to 
make them more significant and more attractive to us. 
If English congregations, or some members of them, 
were not so impatient of the verse by verse and chapter 
by chapter method of exposition still in vogue in Scot- 
land, a Preacher could hardly find a nobler or a more 
instructive task than the methodical exposition of this 
section of the greatest of the Prophets. I have not 
the courage to invite you to such a study of twenty- 
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seven Chapters; but I hope I shall not tax your 
patience too heavily if I confine myself to one brief 
Chapter of only twelve verses, and, by discussing even 
this fragment of a fragment with you, seek to give you 
some taste of what has been called “the evangel of 
Isaiah,” and “the gospel according to Isaiah.” 

I have been obliged to retranslate the Chapter before 
reading it with you; for our Authorized Version—as I 
daresay everybody will soon know—seldom strays so 
far from the Original as here, or gives us so many sen- 
tences which conceal rather than convey its meaning. 
Nor is the Chapter easy to translate. For it is charged, 
and surcharged, with emotion; and profound emotion 
is apt to overleap the bounds of grammar and syntax, 
and to express itself with a force and passion, a disre- 
gard of rules and restraints which perplex a cool-headed 
byestander, or even an interested and devout student. 
Still, any man who has himself been moved by a 
passion of grief, or hope, or supplication, will find no 
insuperable difficulty in following the general flow of 
the Prophet’s thought, when once a tolerably correct 
translation of the Chapter is placed before him. 

The Chapter is a Prayer (part of a larger Prayer 
indeed), a prayer which the Prophet puts into the mouth 
of the Remnant of Israel which remained faithful to 
Jehovah under all the miseries of the Captivity. For 
men who really feared God and trusted in his Word, 
there never was, I suppose, a more heart-breaking cap- 
tivity than that of the Jews in Babylon. All the Divine 
promises seemed to have come to nought, all the rules 
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and principles of the Divine providence to be broken. 
Might triumphed over right, brute force over spiritual 
intelligence and culture. Bonds, stripes, ridicule, and 
contempt, were the portion of as many as held fast their 
allegiance to Jehovah, while for as many as renounced 
Him, and threw in their lot with the Chaldeans, there 
were all the luxuries of wealth, distinction, power. The 
great majority of the captives yielded to the temptations 
of the time, abandoned the God who seemed to have 
abandoned them, and refused to return from their exile 
even when God made for them a highway through the 
desert, and voices from Heaven summoned them to 
return and come to Zion with songs of joy. Even the 
most pious hearts, as the slow sad years of exile and 
captivity dragged on, and no light arose on their dark- 
ness, were shot through and through with misgivings 
and fears, and concluded that their “way was hid from 
the Lord, and their cause passed over” by their Judge. 
Still they would not give up their hope in Him. They 
trusted in Him, though He slew them. And it is into 
their mouths that the Prophet puts this striking and 
pathetic prayer. 

The Prayer consists of three parts: an Invocation, 
extending from Verse 1 to Verse 5 ; a Confession, ex- 
tending from Verse 5 to the end of Verse 7; and a 
Supplication, extending from Verse 8 to the close of the 


Chapter. . 
I. THE INVOCATION (Verses 1-5). The Chapter 
-opens thus :—“ O that Thou wouldest come down, that 


the mountains might quake at thy presence —as when 
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jive kindleth brushwood or causeth water to botl—to make 
known thy Name to thine adversaries, so that nations 
might tremble at thy presence when Thou doest terrible 
things beyond our hope! O that Thou wouldest come 
down, that the mountains might quake at thy presence !” 
The general import of this opening invocation is clear ; 
and there are facts in our common human experience 
which go far to explain even the form into which it is 
thrown. For when we are in deep and long-continued 
misery, we all feel as if God were hidden from us by 
thick clouds of anger and judgment which we can 
neither penetrate nor disperse, which must be dispersed 
Srom above, if they are to be dispersed at all. These 
clouds must be “rent,” God, our Sun, must shine down, 
or come down, through them, if the darkness is to be 
dispelled, if we are to be redeemed from the wasting 
miseries amid which we sit imprisoned. Hopeless of 
other relief, we long for his coming, although his advent 
may be attended by fiery discipline, by judgments that 
will shake our little world and fill our hearts with awe 
and fear. Only let the sun break through these hinder- 
ing clouds, and, though its light may startle us for an 
instant and its heat scorch us, we shall yet be sure that 
the hour of our redemption draweth nigh. And we feed 
our longing for this Divine epiphany by recalling past 
deliverances well-nigh as wonderful as that for which we 
now crave, deliverances from a tribulation well-nigh as 
severe as that by which we are now oppressed. 

Our own experience, I say, helps us to interpret the 
invocation of the Prophet. For what he felt—or, rather, 
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what ¢hey felt into whose mouth he put it—was that 
thick clouds of judgment had been drawn up from the 
waters of their transgression, and hung over them~—ike 
an impenetrable pall; so that they no longer had any 
access to God, so that many of their fellows had lost 
all touch with Him, all faith in Him, all trust, all hope. 
What they, the faithful Remnant, asked was that God 
would rend these separating clouds asunder, and come 
down through them, to reknit the broken threads of 
intercourse, to inspire faith in faithless hearts, and hope 
in hopeless hearts: while, to strengthen and sustain 
their souls, to assure themselves that they should have 
what they asked, they looked back and, remembering 
God’s wonders of old, recalled acts of deliverance as 
signal as any they now desired. 

They had already (Chap. Ixiii. 15) begged God to 
“look down” on their miseries ; but now they feel that 
looking will not be enough. So wide and impassable is 
the gulf between Him and them, that He must “ come 
down” to them. There must be a new revelation of his 
power and grace as marked and wonderful as that of 
Sinai, when the vast solid mountain trembled and 
smoked at his presence, if Israel is to be redeemed from 
its miseries, if its indifference is to be melted into love, 
if its distrust and unbelief are to be replaced by 
faith. 

How profoundly this new revelation of Divine power 
and grace was desired is evinced by the repetition, in 
Verse 3, of the opening phrase of the Invocation, “O 
that Thou wouldest come down, that the mountains 
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might quake at thy presence And it is a curious 
instance of the prosaic and imcompetent temperament 
which some of our commentators bring to the study of 
the most poetical passages of the Bible, that one or two 
of our ablest scholars, in the teeth of all evidence, assume 
this repetition to be an accident and mistake of the 
transcribers, and think the passage would gain much by 
its removal! To us, on the contrary, it seems beyond 
all measure astonishing that men so accomplished 
should be so ignorant or forgetful of the way in which 
deep emotion is wont to repeat itself, so insensible to 
the moral significance and the literary beauty which this 
repetition throws into the aspiration of the Prophet. 
For there is no one of you, I suppose, who does not feel 
how much the passage would Jose were this appropriate 
iteration omitted, how impressively and pathetically it 
rounds off the Prophet’s sentence. 

In Verse 2, however, there is a real difficulty in deter- 
mining the exact thought in the Prophet’s mind. For, 
here, he flings in a parenthesis so charged with emotion, 
and so condensed and abrupt in form, that it is capable 
of more interpretations than one. By the words, “As 
when fire kindleth brushivood or causeth water to boil,’ he 
may mean to ask that God would come as rapidly as fire 
spreads in brushwood, or makes water to boil; or he 
may mean only to imply that, at the advent of the Lord, 
the mountains would quake and reel as they seem to do 
under the stress of a storm, when their forests, kindled 
by lightning, roar in the flame, and their lakes boil and 
smoke with the fervent heat. 
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But in whatever form he may have conceived the 
approaching advent of God, there can be no doubt as to 
the object of that Divine epiphany. He expressly tells 
us that that object would be, Zo make known thy Name— 
z.é., to make known the true character of God—/éo the 
adversaries of Israel. They had conceived of Him as 
powerless to help and defend his people, as having 
abandoned them to their miseries and forgotten to be 
gracious to them. The Prophet prays that they may 
be taught to know Him as He is; not as powerless, but 
as almighty ; not as abandoning his servants even to 
the miseries they had themselves provoked, but as in 
the midst of judgment remembering mercy, and as 
causing mercy to rejoice over judgment. With the 
catholic temper common to the Hebrew prophets, he is 
concerned for the instruction and salvation, not of Israel 
alone, but also of the nations that oppress Israel. And, 
hence he asks that God’s Name, z.e., God’s essential cha- 
racter, may be made known to them; asks that, as 
Moses himself trembled with the trembling mount, so, 
when the Lord once more appears to redeem Israel, the 
nations may quake, with the quaking mountains, at his 
Presence. Let them be thrown into consternation and 
amazement at this new revelation of the Divine love 
and power; but let them also be drawn by it to fear 
and serve the God who alone doeth wonders. For the 
nations are to quake, as Moses exceedingly feared and 
quaked, when “ Zhou doest terrible things beyond our 
hope.” And “terrible things” is a standing form, a 
technical phrase in the Old Testament, for the signs and 
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wonders which accompanied the Exodus.t What the 
Prophet means is, therefore, that the new exodus, the 
exodus from Babylon, is to be preceded and attended 
by wonders similar to those, and even greater than 
those, which signalized the exodus from Egypt, wonders 
which are to surpass all the hopes bred by the memory 
of that great deliverance. Of these wonders ¢he zations, 
as well as the Jews, are to be amazed yet interested 
spectators: for they are to be to ¢hemz, as well as to the 
Jews, a revelation of the Name of God, which both Jews 
and Gentiles have forgotten or misapprehended. 

If we ask, What is to be the effect, or what effect the 
Prophet expects and desires this new revelation to pro- 
duce on the nations? the answer is supplied in Verses 
4 and 5, which also give us the ground on which the 
prophetic hope was based.. That hope was based on 
the character of Jehovah as revealed in history. He, 
and He alone, had again and again appeared to succour 
and redeem those who put their trust in Him. Hence 
He might, and would, appear for them once more. And 
this truth, this conception of God, which had long been 
the consolation of Israel, was now to be conveyed to the 
Gentiles. The new advent of Jehovah, the new revela- 
tion of his Name—his character, his power and love— 
would teach them that He was the Friend and Saviour 
of all who trusted in Him. No other God had ever 
done wonders for those who waited on Him and for 
Him. No eye had seen, no ear had heard of such a 
God as this, a God who really and effectively interposed 
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for the salvation of men. The divided and warring 
gods of the heathen Pantheon could not save and pro- 
tect even their most devoted worshippers. Those whose 
cause one god espoused were opposed by his rivals. 
And a dark incomprehensible Fate sat high above them 
all, compelling them to execute its inscrutable decrees. 
And how could sinful gods save men from the sins 
which were the cause and spring of all their miseries ? 
But Jehovah always has appeared, argues the Prophet, 
to redeem us when we were melting away in the hands 
of our iniquities, appeared, first, to punish us for our 
sins, that we might repent of our sins and renounce 
them ; and then appeared, on our repentance, to deliver 
us from the miseries which our sins had bred. And 
hence He will, He must, appear once more. It is his 
nature, his habit, thus to interpose; and He cannot be 
untrue to Himself. When He does interpose the nations 
will learn what He is like—how holy in his abhorrence 
of evil, how good and merciful in redeeming those who 
repent them of the evil they have done. In saving us, 
He will make known his Name even to our adversaries, 
and teach even them to hope for his salvation. 

The truth which this new revelation will convey to 
both Jews and Gentiles is still further defined in the 
words: “Thou meetest him who joyfully worketh righteous- 
ness, who remembereth Thee, walking in thy ways.” For 
here the Prophet rises out of all national limitations of 
thought, and affirms a general principle of the Divine 
Providence, a principle true of all men in all ages of 
time, a principle as true of us and for us as it was for 
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the nations of the ancient world. TZzey did not know, 
they were about to be taught, that God interposes on 
behalf of those who wait on Him. And there are those 
among us who do not know it, who will not believe it, 
who affirm that God never has and never can interpose 
for the instruction and salvation of men—affirm it in 
the teeth of the whole Bible story, inthe teeth ze, of all 
the men who have had the profoundest experience of 
God’s power to teach and save, and are therefore the 
best judges of what He has done and can do. Hence 
we also need to be assured, as we are assured here, that 
it is the nature and habit of God to meet those who in 
every nation, and under whatever strain of evil and 
miserable conditions, cheerfully work righteousness, so 
to meet and encounter them as to leave no doubt of a 
Divine visitation and help. And as I would rather trust 
Huxley or Tyndall than Isaiah on a question of phy- 
sical science, so I would rather trust him than them on 
a question of spiritual insight and experience. For he 
was a prophet; and the Prophets were men who had 
devoted themselves to a study of the ways of God with 
men; they were men who spent their lives in telling 
and foretelling what the issues of human conduct must 
be under the rule and providence of God. They had 
seen their predictions verified again and again. And 
among the principles which had thus been verified for 
them was this: that God never fails to appear for those 
who work righteousness cheerfully, and who go on 
doing that which is right with stedfast courage when 
times are hard and dark and menacing. For the truth . 
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of this principle they had, besides their own experience, 
that of all their predecessors: while, to us, it comes 
ratified, not only by our own experience and by~the 
inbred and deepest instincts of our natures, but by the 
whole subsequent history of man. We have seen and 
know for ourselves that Righteousness does make men 
strong, and that in two ways: in the inward and im- 
mediate reward of the bettered character and higher 
hopes it brings with it; and in the final outward response 
of God to our trust in Him and in his righteous will, 
in the happier and larger conditions into which at last 
Righteousness raises all who love and pursue it. 

The full and final salvation of the righteous, their sal- 
vation into happier outward conditions, may be delayed 
—delayed even until they have well-nigh ceased to 
expect it. It may take them by surprise when it comes. 
The Prophet implies that it will take them by surprise : 
for when he says to God, “ Thou meefest him who joy- 
fully worketh righteousness,” the verb he uses really 
means, “Thou sérikest up against him,” as if God’s 
salvation came upon him suddenly and with a shock, 
taking away his breath, filling him with amazement. 
But however long it may be delayed, however suddenly 
it may surprise them, it will come, at last, to all who rest 
in the Lord and wait patiently for Him. 

It is instructive to note the delicate strokes which the 
Prophet adds to his tiny sketch of the righteous man 
whom, sooner or later, God redeems from all evil. (1) 
In a single word he adds much to our conception of 
him. The righteous man whom he has in his eye is 
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cheerfully righteous; he works righteousness joyfully. 
And if simple righteousness makes a man strong, how 
much more does the righteousness which carries itself 
brightly under all the changes, temptations, and miseries 
of time? (2) How much support, too, does even the 
righteous man gain from the conviction that the ways 
‘in which he walks are God’s ways rather than his own, 
‘that it is God who has marked them out for him, God 
‘who has called him into them, and that therefore he 
‘may confidently expect succour and blessing from God 
‘so long as he continues in them? And (3) this good 
‘man, this cheerful lover and doer of righteousness, 
vemembers God as he walks in God’s ways, cherishes a 
constant sense of his presence, a constant trust in his 
goodness, a constant expectation of his support and 
benediction : this godliness being the secret both of his 
cheerfulness and of his stedfast adherence to ways that 
are right and good. Take the whole description, “ Thou 
meetest him who joyfully worketh righteousness, who 
remembereth Thee, walking in thy ways ”—and cannot 
we set our seal to it that it istrue? Is it not in very 
deed a principle of the ceconomy under which we and all 
men live? Was any man ever yet cheerfully good and 
stedfastly devout without being the better for it, the 
happier, the richer in all that makes life worth living ? 

Looking back over the entire passage, we may sum 
up by saying, that in the opening invocation of his 
Prayer, the Prophet cries out for a new revelation of 
the character and will of God as marked and wonderful 
as that of Sinai, or even more marked and wonderful, 
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the effect of which shall be to make Him known, not 
as the Hope and Saviour of Israel alone, but of all in 
every nation who love and pursue righteousness, and 
who remember Him as they walk in ways that are 
good.t 

II, THE CONFESSION (Verses 5-7). In the middle 
of Verse 5 the invocation of a Divine Advent modulates 
into a sorrowful and pathetic confession of sin. They 
had just acknowledged that it was the nature and habit 
of God to wait, to surprise, to strike up against him that 
worketh righteousness cheerfully ; to appear for his de- 
liverance when, plunged in darkness, he had well-nigh 
lost hope of deliverance, though he still held fast to 
his love of that which was right and good, plodding 
cheerfully on his way although no bright prospect drew 
him on. But no such surprise, no such deliverance, had 
been vouchsafed to em. And hence they inferred, not 
that God had changed his habit, not that He was untrue 
to Himself, but that they had not wrought righteousness 
cheerfully, had not wrought it at all, that they had 
neither remembered Him nor walked in his ways. “ In- 
stead of surprising us with a meeting, a deliverance, 
beyond our hopes,” they say, “or even such a revelation 
of love and pity as we had hoped for, Tou art angry 
with us. We must have deserved thine anger then. 
No conclusion is possible but that we ave sinned: for 


t I need hardly say that this Exposition is too long for a single 
discourse. When I used it I made two of it, breaking off the first 
at this point with an extemporized conclusion, and commencing 
the second at the next paragraph with an extemporized introduction, 
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had we continued in thy ways, we had been saved: the 
common lot of the righteous would have befallen us, 
and we should ere now have been joyfully surprised 
with the deliverance of him who worketh righteousness 
joyfully. Troubles might still have fallen on us, troubles 
as strange and manifold as any we have experienced ; 
thy love is no guarantee against that: but nevertheless 
we should have been saved—saved dy our troubles, or 
saved out of our troubles.” 

Even in the Bible itself it would be hard to find a 
verse more crowded than this with fine generalizations, 
true for all time. There are no less than three of them, 
and we shall do well to lay them all up in our memories 
and hearts. For we, too, have every reason to believe 
(1) that God surprises the good man who cheerfully 
encounters evil times with a deliverance beyond his 
hopes: (2) that if we are not delivered by or from our 
troubles, it is because we have not retained a cheerful 
faith in righteousness: and (3) that if we return to and 
continue in his ways, we shall be saved, that our de- 
liverance from sin and its attendant miseries is drawing 
nigh and will soon be here. 

In Verse 6 the induction, “We must have sinned or 
we should have been saved,” is followed by the con- 
fession, “ We fave sinned.” And this pathetic confession 
of sin is couched in figures which, as we consider them, 
yield us still other fine generalizations that we shall 
do well to add to our store. 

But, before we come to them, we must observe that the 
Confession is marked throughout by a sympathy which 
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forbids .the righteous—for it is the faithful Remnant, 
not the unfaithful many, who are speaking—to dissociate 
themselves from their sinful neighbours, by a generous 
charity which compels them to feel their neighbours’ 
sins as a stain on their own purity, and to acknowledge 
them as their own. Just as Messiah bore the sins of 
the many, just as He assumed and carried the iniquity 
of us all, so these good men confess, “ We have sinned,” 
though they themselves were righteous in the sight of 
God. In the Original this association of the good with 
the guilty, this resolute and generous adoption of the 
national iniquity by the righteous, is much more marked 
and emphatic than in our translation. To bring it out 
we should have to render the phrases which follow thus: 
“We, all of us, became as one unclean ;” “ We, ad/ of us, 
faded like the leaves ;” “ We, a// of us, are the work of 
thy hands ;” “We, a// of us, are thy people.” ~ 

And when we begin to look into these and the like 
phrases, there is much in them besides this generous 
sympathy, this vicarious assumption of guilt, to touch | 
our imaginations and our hearts. The figures employed 
in them are wonderfully expressive and moving; they 
tell a tale which comes home to every sensitive con- 
science and appeals to every generous spirit. “ We all 
became as one unclean,’ for instance, means, as the word 
rendered “unclean” indicates, “We all became like 
the leper who has to cry ‘tamé, tamé’ (unclean, un- 
clean !) at every step, that men may get out of his way 
and not be contaminated by his touch.” And how could 
the sense of a cleaving and well-nigh ineradicable guilt, 
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and of the loneliness and misery, the loathsomeness and 
shame, it breeds, be more intensely and pathetically 
rendered ? Who can overhear these good and faithful 
men crying out, under the burden of sins not their own, 
that they have become as lepers in the sight of God and 
man, and not be moved ? 

The second figure, “ Azd all our righteous deeds became 
as a garment soiled with blood,’ is no less expressive of 
a cleaving and loathsome impurity to those who know 
what suggestions the Hebrew carries with it. Modern 
manners do not permit me even to hint at them; and 
indeed, when we remember how any contact with human 
blood tainted men, according to the Hebrew law, with 
an uncleanness which rendered them unapproachable by 
their fellows and incapable of any sacred function, the 
figure is already sufficiently strong, though it can hardly 
affect us like the picture of the shunned and solitary 
leper, with his monotonous and mournful cry. 

The third figure is strikingly beautiful and complete, 
and sums up the whole tragedy of life in a single 
sentence ; for, here, the idea of the retributions which 
wait on sin is not implied simply, as in the case of the 
leper, but adequately and fully expressed. The faith- 
ful Remnant confess, “ We, all of us, faded like the 
leaves, and our iniguities, like a storm, have carried us 
away.” We have become like faded leaves; ze. our 
sins have robbed us of all vital strength and energy ; 
decay has set in, and we hang trembling on the stem of 
David, or have fallen to the ground and been trodden 
under foot. And, like faded or fallen leaves, easily © 
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swept down or swept away by every wind, we have 
been carried away by the storm of retribution which our 
iniquities have provoked. Wilfully fading, fading in the 
fair summer of our days at Jerusalem, we have been 
swept by the wind of thy wrath into this Babylonian 
dungeon. 

Even this figure, however, noble and exhaustive as it 
seems, does not exhaust the penitential emotion of their 
breast. And, in Verse 7, it first breaks out into plain 
words, and then once more rises, with the rising swell of 
passion, into the metaphors in which strong and im- 
passioned emotion naturally expresses itself. “Steeped 
in sinful lethargy,” they confess, “ve, xo one of us, called 
on thy Name, 2... we, as a nation, lost all faith, all trust, 
in thy character, thy kind pure Will; and no one of us 
stirred up himself to take hold on Thee, i.e, we did not 
rouse ourselves to that deep inward strife with Thee in 
which our father Jacob refused to let Thee go until 
Thou hadst blessed him. There was no resolute and 
sustained endeavour to shake off our iniquities, and to 
reknit the broken bonds of communion with Thee. 
And, therefore, by a natural and inevitable retribution, 
we could not see Thee even when we did look for Thee: 
Thou didst hide thy face from us; and, hiding thy 
face, didst leave us to melt away in. the hand of our 
wmiquities.” . 

Both the figures here employed speak to our ex- 
perience ; for is it not true that when men hide them- 
selves from God among their sins, it always seems to 
them that God has hidden his face from them? Is it 
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not also true, and a truth depicted here with an appalling 
force, that when men persist in sin they perish in and by 
their sins, that God leaves them in the hot emasculating 
grasp of their iniquities? There is truth here, then, as 
well as poetry—the noblest poetry being always, indeed, 
the highest truth. The great mass of the Jews dd melt 
away in the hand of their iniquities, preferring the 
treasures of Babylon to the wealth of peace with God, 
and choosing rather to enjoy the pleasures of sin for 
a season than to suffer affliction with his people. They 
renounced their covenant with Him, their part and lot 
in Israel. Most of them refused to return to Jerusa- 
lem even when return became possible, even when it 
became an imperative duty, and melted away, lost to 
name and fame and use, in the land of their captivity. 
And which of us has not found his pleasant vices turned 
into a scourge? which of us has not seen a friend 
weakened, reduced to a wasting and terrible bondage 
from which at last he did not care to escape, and finally 
slain before his time, by some sinful habit, some lust of 
the flesh or of the fleshly mind? There is not one of us, 
I suppose, to whom this pain is unknown, not one who 
has not seen men literally “melt away” in the hand of 
their iniquities, losing first their freedom, and then their 
manhood, and then their life. 

III, THE SUPPLICATION (Verses 8-12). In the eighth 
verse this graphic, pathetic, and most instructive con- 
fession of sin passes into a prayer for forgiveness and 
salvation: “ But, now, O Lord, Thou art our Father ; 
we are the clay and Thou our Maker ; we, all of us, are - 
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the work of thy hands.’ The supplication is based, you 
observe, simply on the Divine Character, on the relation 
in which God stands to them, and not on any desert of 
which they are conscious in themselves. Nay, they do 
but glance at his fatherly relation to them; and then, 
assif conscious that men so sinful and unclean can 
hardly claim to be regarded as his children, they fall 
back on a more common and remote relation. God is 
at least their Maker, as He is the Maker of all things. 
On ¢his relation they dwell, reminding Him that they 
are but as clay which He has chosen to place upon his 
wheel and mould into a vessel of honour. The argu- 
ment at which they hint is simple enough, but wonder- 
fully cogent. “Thou art our Father, Thou our Maker. 
But no Potter would be so wasteful as to cast away into 
irretrievable destruction the vessel on which he had 
lavished all the treasures of his skill. Wilt ZZou? No 
Father would be so unkind as to cast off his children, 
however sinful or unworthy, when they came back to him 
confessing their sin and crying for pity. Wilt Zou?” 

But there is more than argument in this opening 
clause of the Supplication. There is a most hopeful 
and auspicious implication in it. For they are remind- 
ing themselves as well as God that He is their Maker 
and their Father. What they really mean and imply 
is: “We have forgotten Thee, and resisted thy grace as 
our Father, thy purpose as our Maker ; but we will do 
sono more. We surrender ourselves to be moulded by 
the Wisdom and the Love against which we have so 
long rebelled.” 
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And therefore they continue in Verse 9, “ We beseech 
Thee de not angry with us to the uttermost, so as to 
destroy us, netther remember our iniquity for ever. Cast 
but a glance on us, and see, are we not, all of us, thy 
people? Thou hast chosen us for Thyself, chosen us 
therefore, not for our own sake alone, but for the bless- 
ing which Thou hast stored up in us for the world at 
large. How shall ‘the nations’ (Verse 2) know thy 
Name, and tremble at thy presence, if we are cast 
away and consumed in thy wrath ; if Thou dost not do 
glorious things for those who wait on Thee, things as 
far beyond our hopes as our deserts ?” 

The prayer is a most hopeful and suggestive one}; 
for to the penitent confession of sin it adds a resolute 
purpose of amendment: and forgiveness is never -de- 
nied to those who mend their ways as well as confess 
their faults. Moreover, with the desire for a personal 
salvation it blends an aspiration for the salvation of 
“the nations,” ze, of the world; and when men are 
seeking, not their own salvation only, but the salvation 
of their neighbours, their salvation has in very deed 
already begun. 

Verses 10 and 11 supply another ground for supplica- 
tion. As they had already based their appeal for pity 
and help on the character and the call of God, so now 
they weave a new argument for his pity and help out 
of their very misery and helplessness. “ Ad the holy 
places, they plead, “as well as the hill of Zion and the 
city of Jerusalem, in which Thou hast set thy name or 
revealed thy presence, have been laid waste, turned into © 
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a wilderness, into mere pasture land for sheep and goats, 
Above all, our holy and our beautiful house, the temple 
in which our fathers saw and praised Thee, has been 
burned with fire. Wallowed by the revelations of thy 
glory, by centuries of worship which ceased not day nor 
night, by the memories of all our wisest and best, by the 
love and admiration of generation after generation, it 
lies a blackened ruin in the sun: and all in which we 
took delight—the feasts, the songs, the sacrifices, the 
presence of the King, the national trophies and _ heir- 
looms, the golden censer, the golden candlestick, the ark 
of the covenant, the pot that held the manna, Aaron’s 
budding rod, the tables of the Covenant, the Mercy-seat 
and the cherubim of glory which overshadowed it—we 
have lost them all. We have deserved to lose them, 
But, oh, how much have we lost! how terribly have our 
sins been punished and avenged!” ‘ 

“ Wilt Thou, despite all this, refrain Thyself, O Lord ? 
Wit Thou keep silence, and leave us to suffer to the utter- 
most ? How, then, shall thy purpose for us, and for the 
world, be carried out? How shall thy Name be made 
known to the nations and thy will disclosed ?” 

The Prayer ends with a sob, then ; and the sob might 
sound like a wail of despair but for a single word. But in 
the word, “ Wilt Thou vefrazz Thyself, O Lord?” there 
is an historical allusion which is full of hope. It implies 
that as He listens to the Supplicants sobbing out their 
confessions and importunities at his feet, Jehovah will 
no more be able to “refrain” Himself than Joseph was 
when his guilty brethren fell at his feet with strong -cry- 
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ings and tears. He must forgive them. He must make 
Himself known to them, must use his power on their 
behalf. And so the Prayer rounds back on itself, and 
in its last sentence there is a latent promise that the 
invocation with which it opens will evoke a speedy and 
gracious response. God w//rend the heavens and come 
down, to make known his Name among the nations, and 
to do gloriously for those who have waited for Him. 

It is a model Prayer, and we may learn from it how 
we should approach the Majesty on high—with what 
penitent confessions of sin, with what resolute purposes 
of amendment, with what generous charity for our 
neighbours, with what patient trust and cheerful hope 
in the Divine Goodness and Compassion. But that 
which is most notable and precious in the Chapter is, I 
think, the gems of thought and expression, the series 
of noble generalizations to which I have often had to 
refer. For in these there are great truths for all men, 
in all conditions, through all the changes of time. That 
it is the nature and habit of God to surprise with his 
salvation those who cheerfully work righteousness, even 
when the clouds are most thick and menacing, and who 
joyfully remember Him as they walk in his ways ; that 
under the wasting power of sin we fade like a, leaf, and 
may only too easily be carried away by the first wind of 
retribution that blows ; that, if we persist in our sins, 
we shall surely melt away in the hand of our iniqui- 
ties; that, if we repent of and renounce our sins, 
God will not be able to “refrain” Himself, but will be 
constrained to make Himself known to us in all the © 
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glory and wonder of a love that can never change 
and never die: these and the like are truths of a sove- 
reign virtue, of a permanent and immeasurable value. 
And they are here thrown into forms so memorable and 
exquisite that, when once we have grasped them, they 
can hardly fail to recur to us in every time of need, and 
teach us both where to look for guidance, help, salvation, 
and how to ask for the salvation we crave. 

There is still one question to which we must find a 
reply if our exposition is to be complete. 

When was this Prayer answered? No doubt it was 
answered in part when, led by the hand of God, the 
captive Jews went up from their exile in Babylon, and 
re-entered the land of their fathers. In the conquest of 
Babylon by Cyrus and his Persians, in the enfranchise- 
ment of the Hebrew captives who had pined under the 
cruel Chaldean yoke, in their restoration to the Holy 
Land, and their establishment in it despite all the 
efforts and assaults of their foes, there was a manifes- 
tation of the power and grace of God which produced 
a profound impression on the nations of the East ; and 
this manifestation was accompanied by signs and won- 
ders as marvellous as any which the Hebrew fathers 
had seen when they were led out of Egypt by the 
hands of Moses and Aaron. 

This, doubtless, was the answer to his Prayer which 
the Prophet had in view. But St. Paul has taught us 
to look for another and a larger answer to it. Just as 
the Prophet connected the exodus from Babylon with 


_ the exodus from Egypt, so the Apostle connected the 
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redemption of the Jews from their Babylonian captivity 
with the redemption of the whole world from a cap- 
tivity still more cruel and degrading. The Prophet 
affirmed that ear had never heard, nor eye seen, any 
God but Jehovah who would do terrible and glorious 
things for them that waited on Him. And St. Paul 
takes the words out of his mouth, and affirms that the 
wonderful and glorious things which eye had not seen, 
nor ear heard, nor heart conceived, but which God had 
prepared for them that love Him, are the things, the 
grace and truth, which came to all the world by Christ 
(1 Cor. ii. 9, 10). The Gospel of Christ is the true 
revelation of the name and character of God. It was 
He who wrought. the true and great redemption which 
fulfilled and transcended all the przevisions and hopes 
of men. It is in Christ that God most truly meets 
every man who works righteousness cheerfully, and 
who remembers Him while walking in his ways. 

So that it is in ovr experience, after all, that this 
sublime Prayer is really answered. For us in very deed 
the heavens have been rent, the light has broken through 
the clouds, the whole tender meaning of the Divine 
Name has been disclosed. And, therefore, it is we who 
of all men should trust in God, and in the salvation of 
God, even when times are darkest, and the air is thick 
with threatening signs of change. Let us, then, at all 
times stay our hearts on Him. 
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XII. 


FORGIVENESS NOT IMPUNITY. 


“And Nathan said unto David, The Lord hath put away thy 
sin; thou shalt not die. Howbeit, the child that is born unto thee 
shall surely die.”—2 SAMUEL xil. 13, 14. 


THERE are not many Chapters in the Old Testament 
which are more familiar to us than this. We have all 
read it again and again, and have been moved by it to 
wonder and awe and pity. How marvellous, for instance, 
and how admonitory is the lordly unconsciousness with 
which David listens to the story of his own crime, 
although it is but thinly veiled in Nathan’s parable 
of the poor man’s “little ewe lamb”! How hotly his 
indignation flames up against the rich neighbour who 
“spared to take of his own flock,’ but took without 
compunction the poor man’s only lamb, which “lay in 
his bosom and was as a daughter unto him,” and dressed 
it for the traveller that was come to him! How strange 
and thrilling—and to us who are in the secret, and see 
behind the screen, how tragic—is the outburst of his 
indignant anger, “ As the Lord liveth, the man that hath 
done this shall surely die!” What, indeed, can be 
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more terrible than to hear the sinner unconsciously 
condemn his own sin, and pass sentence on himself? 
What more strange than that a conscience, ordinarily so 
quick and sensitive as that of David, should be so in- 
sensible to its own burden and stain—a burden so heavy, 
a stain so deep? It is hardly possible to read the story 
and miss the solemn warning, that we too, even those 
of us in whom conscience is commonly the most keen 
to mark and the most swift to avenge, may carry about 
with us a secret guilt which we have not so much as 
recognized, much less renounced. And as we consider 
that warning, which of us does not cry, “Search me, 
O God, and know my heart; try me, and know my 
thoughts: see if there be any wicked way in me, and 
lead me in the way everlasting ” ? 

Nor is the sentence which the Prophet passes on 
David less pathetic, or less suggestive, than that which 
David passes on himself. Nathan’s “Thou art the man!” 
turns the king’s indignation into contrition. It quickens 
in him a profound sense of the debasement and pollu- 
tion into which he has fallen, and a prophetic fear of 
judgment. He casts himself on the ground, and fasts 
seven days and seven nights—afflicting the flesh through 
which evil has reached him. He exhausts himself, as 
we learn from Psalm li, in penitential confessions. He 
looks back, and all his life, noble as for the most part 
it seems to us, is, to him, polluted with dark taints of 
iniquity. He bewails his evil nature, and crowning sin, 
with tears of anguish. He beseeches God to forgive 
and spare him, and to save his sick boy from death, 
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And yet the boy dies! God has listened to his prayer, 
has put away his sin. David £xows that he is forgiven. 
But his prayer is not answered ; or, rather, it zs answered, 
but not according to his asking. The child dies. The 
Divine Will overrides the human will. And David 
comes before God with the sacrifices of a broken heart 
and a contrite spirit, consciously submitting his will to 
the Will of God. In token of his submission he puts 
off the ordinary shows of mourning ; he anoints himself, 
he eats bread, he puts on royal apparel, and worships in 
the house of the Lord. 

Thus, observe, the circle comes full home. David’s 
will had diverged from the will of God, when he went 
after his sin. It had flown off into unknown depths of 
darkness. Vow it is drawn back to its true centre and 
rest. It is shewn to be once more in accord with the 
Divine Will by an obedience stronger than love or death. 

Here, then, we have a striking illustration of two 
practical lessons of immense worth: (1) that forbear- 
ance, forgiveness even, does not mean impunity; and 
(2) that punishment is intended to induce repentance. 

I. Forgiveness does not mean Impunity. A man may 
be pardoned, and nevertheless he may be punished. 
His sin may be put away from him, and yet its painful 
issues and results may flow in upon him as if his sin 
were unpardoned. God forgave David; yet God be- 
reaved David. God announced his forgiveness, and yet 
in the same breath foretold his punishment: “ Thy sin is 
put away ; nevertheless, the child that is born unto thee 
shall surely die.” And this is no exceptional, no extra- 
II 
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ordinary, case. It is simply a notable illustration of 
a general law. In all ages the sins of penitent men are 
forgiven them; and in all ages penitent men have to 
endure the punitive results of the very sins that have 
been forgiven. Whatsoever they sow, that they reap, 
however bitterly they may repent having mingled tares 
with the wheat. Abraham sinned, in his eagerness to 
secure “the child of the promise,” by taking Hagar 
to wife. His sin was forgiven him. But none the less 
he was troubled with strife and discord in his tent: ze., 
the natural result of his deed came upon him. In his 
eagerness to secure the promised birthright, Jacob 
deceived his father, defrauded his brother. God forgave 
him his sin, nay, met him at Bethel to assure him of 
forgiveness, to ratify the promise, to foretell the wide 
inheritance of good on which he should enter. Yet he 
had to eat the bitter fruit of his sin through long years 
of labour and sorrow and fear. God chastened him 
again and again till, at Peniel, the subtle spirit of deceit 
was cast out of him. Yet, even after that—after the sin 
was pardoned, after the pardon was published, after the 
evil heart was replaced by a clean heart and a right 
spirit—even then, and to the very last, Jacob was de- 
ceived by his children, defrauded by his kinsmen and 
neighbours, was, in short, paid back in his own coin. 
Peter sinned, in that he denied his Master with oaths 
and curses, His sin was forgiven. It was the tender 
forgiving look of Christ which broke his heart when he 
went out and wept bitterly. Yet Peter had to go softly 
many days ; to brook the pain of the thrice-repeated. 
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reproach, “Lovest thou me?” to find his sin recoiling 
upon him years afterward when he played the “ hypo- 
crite” at Antioch and St. Paul had to withstand~him 
to his face. 

And it is thus with us also, incredible as it may seem 
to the young and inconsiderate. We cannot too early 
or too completely clear our minds of the superstition, 
that in the moral world we may touch pitch and not be 
defiled, or thrust our hand into the fire and not be burned. 
The law which binds together cause and effect holds in 
the ethical world as inexorably as in any other. When 
we sin, we may find forgiveness with God. We know 
that He will and does forgive us if we confess and re- 
nounce our sin. But forgiveness does not carry impunity 
with it. The natural and logical consequences of our 
sin are not severed from it because we are sorry and 
God is merciful. Ezekiel simply states a law of the 
Divine Government in its extreme form when he says: 
“When the righteous man turneth away from his 
righteousness and committeth iniquity, all the righteous- 
ness which he hath done shall not be mentioned ; in his 
trespass that he hath trespassed, and in his sin that he 
hath sinned, in them shall he die.” 

Do we not know it and see it? The sins of the 
righteous ave forgiven them by the Love which made an 
end of sin. Nevertheless, their falsehoods bring on them 
the common penalty of distrust, and their dishonesties 
the common penalty of loss of character, and their. 
intemperance the common penalty of physical disease 
and public reprobation. From their self-indulgent and 
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passionate tempers in the home there spring the same 
discord, confusion, and fear as in the households of the 
ungodly; from their meanness and injustice, the same 
aversion and jealousy and contempt. God has forgiven 
us innumerable transgressions; yet they have each one 
of them left its mark upon us; we can trace their 
weakening and depraving effects upon our thoughts, our 
desires, our conduct to this day. We are not what we 
might and should have been but for them. We have 
done less good, more harm, than we might have done. 
We are more ready to suspect evil in others than we 
should have been, and more liable to fall before certain 
forms of temptation. God has forgiven our sins; and 
yet here they all are, in their effects and results, 
darkening your life and mine: in body and in soul we 
may still trace the defacing footprints of forgiven tres- 
passes. And, therefore, we can well understand the word 
which came to David: “Thy sin is put away; . . . never- 
theless, the child shall die.” 

Now this law often seems stern and cruel tous. We 
are tempted to ask: “He who has put away our guilt, 
might He not also have freed us from its effects? Why 
does He not listen to our sorrowful and impassioned 
cries? Why does He compel us to eat the bitter fruit 
of our sins long after we loathe the evil root from which 
they sprang ?” 

II. And, therefore, we need to learn our second lesson 
—the Meaning and Mercy of Punishment ; we need to 
mark how punishment breeds in us a repentance that 
worketh life. 
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One very obvious reason why God does not detach 
their natural results from our sins even when He forgives 
our sins is, that to do so would necessitate an incessant 
display of miraculous power before which all law and 
certainty would be swept away, and our very conceptions 
of right and wrong would be confused. God has so 
made the world and so ordered human life that every 
seed brings forth fruit after its kind, every action issues 
in a corresponding result. This is the constant invari- 
able law. Holding fast by this law, we know what to 
expect, we can foresee what fruit our actions will bring 
forth. But were God for ever to violate the law by 
lifting every penitent beyond the reach of the painful 
results whose natural causes he had set in motion, no 
man would any longer know what to expect, an element 
of bewildering uncertainty would enter into every lot. 
Instead of that noble being, with large discourse of 
reason, looking before and after; instead of being able 
to calculate the results of action and to rely on the 
certainties of law, man would sink into the slave of an 
incalculable and unintelligible Caprice; pleasure and 
pain would be exalted over right and wrong, the 
sacredness of duty would be impaired, the very pillars of 
the universe would be shaken and removed out of their 
place. 

Still, though this familiar argument may prove a 
sufficient answer to reason, it has no balm for a sore 
and wounded heart. To reach that, we must consider 
the moral effects of punishment on the individual soul. 
And here David’s experience will help us much. 
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(1) For it teaches us how Punzshment deepens both 
our sense of sin and our hatred of tt. Before his punish- 
ment David, as we have seen, was not conscious of his 
transgression, or was not alive to its enormity, though 
we should have thought murder and adultery sins quite 
big enough to have been seen, even by an unassisted 
eye. He was blind to the personal application of 
Nathan’s parable until the Prophet turned upon him 
with “ Zou art the man. Thou hast killed Uriah with 
the sword of Ammon, and hast taken his wife.” But 
then, when the Prophet“has spoken out, how deep is his 
shame, how-Keen and piercing the anguish of his heart! 
He stands self-revealed, self-condemned. He does not 
throw the blame on opportunity, or the strength of the 
temptation. He does not plead a passionate nature, or 
the license and exposure of kings. He is not even 
angry with the Prophet who has roused his slumbering 
conscience. He makes no attempt to shift the burden 
from himself, or to palliate his guilt. He sees the sin 
as fis, his own, and not another’s, sees it in all its 
heinousness and deformity. He cries, “Blot out my 
transgression ; Wash me from my iniquity, cleanse me 
from my sin.” So far from extenuating, he exaggerates 
his offence. “He lays on himself the blame of a tainted 
nature,” instead of owning a single crime. “ Shapen in 
iniquity !” he cries, “concezved in sin!” Nothing good 
in me from the moment of birth until now ! 

And this deep sense of personal guilt is a common 
and wholesome result of punishment. Strange as it 
may sound, it is yet true that we find it hard to believe 


ye 
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that the very sins we commit and regret are our own.t 
We lay the blame of them on circumstances, on sinister 
conspiracies of opportunity and desire, on the evil ex- 
ample of our neighbours, on the force of social customs, on 
hereditary tendencies and defects,on Adam and original 
sin, on the devil and his angels: in short, we blame any 
one or anything in order to acquit ourselves of our per- 
sonal responsibility, or to excuse and palliate our guilt. 
But when the punishment of our sin overtakes us, when 
disease rebukes our sins against the body, or loss of 
character, property, freedom rebukes our sins against 
social law, when spiritual fears, infirmities, despairs 
rebuke the sins by which we have wronged our souls, 
then, in our grief and abasement, we trace the punish- 
ment to its true cause, and find it in our own evil 
hearts. Conscience shakes itself free from its drugged 
and drowsy slumbers, and cries, “It is your transgres- 
sion ; it is your sin.” Weno longer think, or affect to 
think, that the guilt lies with this tempter or that. 
They may each have their own burden to bear. But 
also we have ours. And ours is our owz, solitary, un- 
shared, incommunicable. And thus, day after day, as 
the old wounds re-open, and new sorrows spring from 
our old sins, we acknowledge our transgression, our sin 


is ever before us; we recognize the evil that is in us, 


and hate it with a more perfect hatred. _ 
(2) Punishment deepens self-distrust and reliance upon 
God. When he acknowledged his sin to be his own 


*See Robertson’s Notes on Psalm li. in Sermons, vol. ii. pp. 
84 ff. 
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David, who but now was so bold against evil, and so 
hot in his indignation against the wicked rich man in 
whom he recognized no likeness to himself, casts him- 
self in utter self-abasement before God. So far from 
having any right to judge or rule others, he finds that 
he has misjudged, that he cannot rule, himself. Not 
only has he been wrong in this deed or that; he zs 
wrong, wrong to the inmost heart. He can find nothing 
in himself which does not need to be cleansed and re- 
newed, nothing on which he can rely. Hence he cries, 
“Create in me a clean heart, O God, and renew a right 
spirit within me.” He does not venture to offer any 
sacrifice to God except as God gives him Azs sacrifice 
—a broken spirit; not till God open his mouth can he 
shew forth praise. Only as he is upheld by God’s free 
Spirit can he, who but now was judging transgressors, 
teach them God’s way. In brief, now that he suffers 
the due reward of his deeds, he utterly distrusts himself; 
he can think no good thought, do no good act, offer 
no acceptable worship, save as God inspires and sustains 
him. ; 

And is it not thus with us? We dread the punish- 
ment we have provoked. We cry, “Let not the doom 
we fear fall upon us, and we will never so offend again.” 
But when God answers that prayer, how often does it 
happen that, after a while, trusting in ourselves that we 
can never be so wicked again, or made bold by impunity, 
we repeat that very sin, and once more provoke the 
Divine judgment! But when the punishment comes, 
pointing to the hidden evil which has brought it, and 
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compelling us to brood over it, we often conclude our- 
selves altogether evil and unclean. There is no more 
health in us. Wecan no longer trust ourselves. And 
so, drawn by our very straits and necessities, attracted 
and won by the very stroke which seemed to repel us, 
we come to God for a clean heart and a right spirit: we 
put our trust in Him, the God of our salvation, 

(3) Lastly, Punzshment puts our repentance, our sur- 
render to the will of God, Zo the proof. David was no 
craven. It was not simply, nor mainly, the fear of judg- 
ment which led him to exhaust himself in confessions 
of guilt. It was, rather, the shame and agony of finding 
himself out, of discovering the unsuspected evil of his 
own heart, of being alienated from the God whom he 
sincerely loved. No doubt he was in bitterness lest 
the child should die, and besought that it might live. 
But not even his child, not even this innocent and 
unconscious victim of his guilt, was foremost in his 
thoughts, It is not so much as mentioned in the Psalm 
in which David poured out his soul before God. What 
touched him most nearly was the awful variance and 
estrangement which had crept in between his will and 
the will of God. It was ¢/zs which he mourned in his 
prayer; it was this which he besought God to remove 
with strong cryings and tears. And, hence, when the 
child dies, David bows to the will of God. He will no 
longer fast and weep. Whatever that Will appoints, he 
will accept. Thus his penitence, his submission to the 
will of God, his return to obedience to the Divine law, is 
put to a decisive test,,and surmounts it. 
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It is thus, once more, that God deals with us. We 
discover and confess our sin. God forgives our sin; we 
know and feel that He forgives it. But, none the less, 
the natural punishment of our sin falls upon us. And 
now, if our repentance be sincere, if it is the evil and the 
alienation of our hearts that we really hate, and not the 
painful issues of our evil conduct, we shall take our 
punishment, not as the angry blows and rebukes of an 
offended God, but as the corrections of a loving Father 
who, because He desires nothing so much as our well- 
being, puts our penitence and our recovered obedience 
to a decisive test. We shall say, “ This law which binds 
sorrow to sin is a Divine law. It expresses our Father’s 
good-will toward us, his resolve to make us good at all 
costs.” Let us accept it cheerfully, although it bring us 
pain, nay, decause it will chasten and crucify the passions 
by which we have been betrayed. For thus we shall 
shew and prove that our will has in very deed become 
one with his, and returned to its rest in Him. Thus, 
too, we shall rise, on stepping-stones of our dead selves, 
to higher better things. 


XIII. 
DIE seAND  LAZAKUS. 


“And in all these things there is a great gulf fixed between us 
and you.”—LUKE xvi. 26. 


FRoM the first this parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus 
has profoundly impressed the imagination of the Church. 
It has been expounded by all the great fathers, preachers, 
divines. And yet it is as difficult as ever to say what 
its special moral or intention is, what doctrine it was 
designed to illustrate. It can hardly have been intended 
for a revelation of the life to come, or surely our Lord 
would have spoken to us more plainly, and not have left 
us to gather his meaning from broken hints of dubious 
interpretation. Those who, in the very spirit of Dives 
himself, insist on finding in it a disclosure of the ex- 
ternal conditions and incidents of the life beyond the 
grave, who z2/ build on this unsure foundation their 
theories of what we call the future state, only succeed 
_in reducing both themselves and the Parable to hopeless 
confusion. For if, for example, we are to take the flame 
in which Dives was tormented as a literal flame, and to 
infer that at their death wicked men pass into a lake of 
fire and brimstone in which they are for ever consumed, 
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we must also take Abraham’s bosom literally, and the 
great gulf, and the conversation between father Abraham 
and his hapless son; in which case we are bound to 
conceive of heaven as a great feast of which Abraham 
is the host, and in which Lazarus occupies the place of 
honour. We are also bound to believe that heaven and 
hell, though separated from each other by an impassable 
chasm, are nevertheless so close together that the in- 
habitants of the one may hold converse with the deni- 
zens of the other; that the torments of the lost are 
aggravated by the perfect bliss which they behold but 
can never hope to share, while the spirits of the saved 
can abide in an unbroken blessedness as they gaze down 
on the torments of the pit and listen to its shrieks of 
horror and despair. We must believe that, though 
a man in hell can still care and plead for his lost 
brethren on earth, a man in heaven can be quite in- 
different to the fate of 4zs lost brethren in hell: nay, 
we must believe that, though there are some in heaven 
who “ould” pass across the great gulf if they could, the 
very God of heaven will not suffer them to do it, and 
has lost all pity for the children whom He once loved 
so well, 

All this being simply incredible—as opposed. to the 
teaching of Scripture as to the dictates of reason and 
conscience—we are compelled to conclude that in this 
Parable our Lord adopted the current language of his 
day about the world invisible, and did not intend that we 
should infer dogmas from it by process of logic. Lazarus 
wearing purple and fine linen in heaven, and faring 
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sumptuously every day at Abraham’s table, is not neces- 
sarily one whit better, or one whit better off, than Dives 
was on earth; nay, he is worse and worse off if he will 
not carry a drop of water to the parched tongue of the 
man who at least did not grudge him the crumbs which 
fell from his table. 

What, then, zs the moral of the Parable? How does 
it bear on the life to come of which it says so much, 
although it says it in terms so ambiguous? 

If it is a@ moral we are seeking, if, ze, it is a truth 
which will purge and raise the tone of our moral life, 
and not a disclosure which will gratify our curiosity 
about the future, that moral is not far to seek. For 
just as the Parable teaches us that ¢hzs life is not what 
it seems,! that heaven and hell lie behind its outward 
shows—the heaven of being good and the hell of being 
bad, so also it teaches us that the life to come is the 
continuation and the product of the life we now live in 
the flesh: and this is indeed a moral, a truth which bears 
directly on our present conduct and duty. 

Put in the most general terms, its teaching and sug- 
gestion seem to be that, viewed from the Christian 
standpoint, every man’s life here moves along a line 
which is the resultant of a vast complex of forces, forces 
which draw him now in this direction and now in that: 
not a straight line in any case, since no life is moved 


* Dr. John Service, in the first discourse included in his 
Salvation Here and Hereafter, works out this thought so finely as 
to leave no room for other handling of it ; and therefore I simply 
mention it and pass by. 
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by a single force or runs undiverted to its end; but a 
curve, influenced by many forces, the dominant sweep 
or direction of which is determined by its bias toward 
that which is inward, spiritual, good, or its bias toward 
that which is outward, temporal, evil. All these curving 
lines meet in the single point of death, but meet only to 
start afresh, and to start in the direction of the dominant 
impulse. And, hence, the lives which were separated 
by a moral gulf from each other here will still be 
separated from each other in the world to come; only 
now—now that they are removed from a world of shows 
to a world of realities—it may well .be that they will be 
found on opposite sides of the gulf to those which they 
occupied before ; those which were comforted here being 
tormented there, and those which were tormented here 
being comforted there. But who shall say that these 
flexible and curving lines of life, which have already 
met and passed through the single point of death, may 
not be produced until they meet in another point, and 
meantime be so modified in their course, by new at- 
tractions brought to bear upon them, as that, when 
they start again, they may take another and a happier 
direction? The New Testament obscurely hints at such 
a point in the Judgment which, at a vast interval appa- 
rently, is to follow death, and thus affords us at least a 
hope that, in the end, all the lines of life may meet and 
rest in their proper centre—the love and service of God, 
since even the terrors of judgment may be then, as they 
are now, a disciplinary and redeeming energy. 

This, as you know, I take to be the teaching, not of - 
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this Parable alone, but of the whole New Testament 
concerning the future destiny of man. And in so far 
as the special moral of the Parable is concerned, viz., 
that the life to come is, as science and reason affirm it 
ought to be, the continuation and product of the present 
life, it stands on the most solid foundation. It is taught 
not in parables alone, nor in figurative forms of speech, 
but in a plain and express affirmation which runs 
through the whole Bible from end to end. For, what- 
ever may seem doubtful to us, we cannot doubt that the 
Scriptures everywhere affirm that, in the life that follows 
this, every man is to receive the due reward of his deeds, 
of all his deeds, whether they have been good or bad. 
If any man were at the pains of collecting all the pas- 
sages in which this plain affirmation is distinctly made, 
he would be amazed at the number of them, and at the 
variety of forms into which this simple assertion is 
thrown. And how could Holy Scripture more clearly 
teach us than by this iterated and reiterated affirmation, 
that all the deeds of this life are to be carried forward, 
in their results and effects, into the life to come, and to 
give that life its direction and form ? 

This, I say, is the great, abiding, all-pervading affirma- 
tion of the Bible on the life to come—teaching us all we 
really need for our guidance here. And as this affirma- 
tion meets the demands of reason and conscience, and 
is confirmed by the speculations or the intuitions of the 
sages and moralists of every age, it should govern all 
our interpretations, whether of discourse or parable, in 
which that life is set forth. 
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Mark, then, how it is illustrated and confirmed by the 
Parable before us, and by all the details of the Parable. 
Little as we are told of Dives, there is no difficulty in 
ascertaining the dominant bias of his life, the line along 
which it moved. We are not told that he was as bad 
as he was rich. He does not seem to have been what 
even those of us who judge our neighbours most severely 
would have called a bad man. Free from many of the 
commonest faults of the rich, he was proud of his descent 
from Abraham, and respectfully familiar with Moses 
and the Prophets. In the estimate of his own race and 
time, he was, in all probability, an eminently respectable 
and religious man; a little addicted to luxury perhaps, 
but not more so than became his opulence, and hospit- 
ably willing to share his luxury with others. None the 
less he was a man who looked and lived and dwelt 
in the mere outsides of things. Even in himself he 
valued that which was exterior to his true self, rather 
than that which was inward and essential—putting his 
body before his soul, pampering his senses rather than 
cultivating the faculties and affections of his spirit. He 
looked on human life, too, from the outside rather than 
from the inside, “living in mirth and splendour every 
day,” rather than in wisdom and righteousness and love; 
deeming it better to be rich than to be good and 
kind; finding “zs good things,” ze, the chief good 
and end of life, in sensuous comfort and enjoyment, 
and his evil things in the poverty and sickness which 
would render that enjoyment impossible. Even Religion 
itself was for him mainly a thing of outward form and 
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show. He calls Abraham “ father Abraham,” indeed ; 
but it is evidently to his physical descent from Abraham 
that, like the Jews who said to the Baptist, “We have 
Abraham to our father,” he attached importance, not to 
any inward ethical likeness to that great “father of the 
faithful.” He is familiar with the writings of Moses 
and the Prophets, and may have been a learned and 
accomplished student in them, as were many of the 
Pharisees who listened to this Parable, but who, despite 
their Biblical lore, were “lovers of money” rather than 
lovers of God: but it was the letter of the Sacred Writ- 
ings in which he was skilled and not the spirit, the 
outward form and not the inward life; he had not been 
“persuaded” by them, nor led to repentance: for, as 
he himself assures us, he does not think that Moses and 
the Prophets are in the least likely to persuade his 
five brethren or induce them to repent. Obviously; he 
conceives of Religion as a series of external and arbi- 
trary commandments to which, for the sake of an equally 
arbitrary and external reward, it may be worth a man’s 
while to conform ; and not as the natural and inevitable 
outcome of man’s inward nature and of his relation 
to God. 

Of Lazarus we are told even less than of Dives, 
though we are not without some indications of his moral 
and religious character. For the very structure of the 
Parable implies a direct contrast between the two men, 
in inward character as well as in outward estate. And, 
therefore, we are bound to assume that the beggar stood 
at-the moral antipodes of the rich man. We are bound 
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to conceive of him, z.e., as caring more for the soul than 
the body, valuing human life as a scene of spiritual 
culture and growth rather than for the sensual comfort 
and enjoyment it might be made to yield, seeking to 
share the faith of faithful Abraham rather than trusting 
to his physical descent from the great founder of his 
race; and looking in the scriptures of Moses and the 
Prophets for that eternal life to which they contained a 
clue, instead of finding in them only a set of command- 
ments and restrictions by which man’s natural freedom 
was curtailed. 

No two men could be separated from each other by a 
deeper gulf than this, or a gulf which it is more impos- 
sible for unaided man to cross. For, after all, ¢/zs is 
the great line by which men are divided, and not that 
drawn by outward differences of creed, station, and pos- 
session. Everywhere—in all churches and outside them 
all—we find men who love God’s law, so far as they 
know it, and are trying to live by it, because they hold 
that law to be an expression of his will designed to 
secure human welfare, and having no end but to secure 
that welfare. And everywhere—outside all the churches 
and in them all—there are men who resent or grudgingly 
submit to that law as to a needless and arbitrary fetter 
on human freedom, designed not for the good of man, 
but for the glory of an austere and selfish God. And 
before this inward and vital difference of character all 
other differences sink out of sight and are lost. Here 
lies the true gulf which separates man in this life and in 
all lives, in this world and in all worlds, And, hence, our | 
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Parable affirms that in setting before them two such 
different and opposed ideals of human life, Dives and 
Lazarus were sinking the shaft by which they were 
divided both here and hereafter. “Ju all these things 
there is a great gulf between us and you.” It was not 
the poverty of the one man or the wealth of the other 
which stood between them, but the interior and radical 
divergence of character, aim, bent. 

And this separation, commenced here, is continued, 
and cannot but be continued, hereafter. The main ply, 
the dominant bent, the ruling character, is not to be 
reversed in a moment, even though that moment be the 
moment of death. All the outward conditions of ex- 
istence may, and must, be changed, but it would be a 
violation of the laws which govern human life were the 
inward character and bent to be zmmediately changed 
by the change in its conditions ; though it would be an 
equal violation of those laws if this radical change in 
the environment did not w/¢t¢mately work a correspond- 
ing change on character and habit and aim. The man 
who has centred his life in the outward pomps and 
shows of the world and of the Church, who has leaned 
with his whole weight and gathered up all his interests 
and aims on the gratification of the senses, on the 
sumptuous and luxurious enjoyment of his good things, 
on the form and letter of Religion, cannot but be im- 
poverished when he is stripped of the body he has pam- 
pered, and the treasures he has amassed, and the forms 
in which he has worshipped, and enters into a world of 
spiritual and eternal realities to which he is a stranger. 
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And the man who has concentrated his chief aim and 
found his.chief good in cultivating the life of the spirit, 
in living for wisdom, goodness, charity, cannot but be 
enriched when he passes into that world and finds him- 
self happily at home in it. But, for a time at least, the 
two men will remain at bottom what they were, though 
the one will be pining for a good he has lost, and the 
other rejoicing in the good he has found. 

It cannot be otherwise unless the laws of continuity 
and development are to be broken, and broken with an 
irrational shock of violence. And, certainly, our Parable 
holds out no prospect of such a shock. These two men, 
Dives and Lazarus, do remain what they were, so far as 
we can judge; their ruling characteristics ave the same ; 
their aims the same, their hopes and fears the same. 
Each receives the due recompense, or result, of his 
deeds. 

Of Lazarus it is true we hear nothing save that his 
aim being reached, his chief good secured, he rises into 
a still and unspeakable blessedness, leaning on Abra- 
ham’s bosom, ze. reclining next to father Abraham at 
the heavenly feast, occupying the place of honour both 
as faithful and much-loved son, and as most welcome 
guest—he who, before, had “ desired to be fed with the 
crumbs which fell from the rich man’s table,” and, ap- 
parently, had often desired even that dog-like privilege 
in vain. In the Hadean world, as while he was in this 
present world, we have to infer nearly all we know of him 
from the contrast, evidently designed, between him and 
the rich man, But that Dives remains what he was, and 
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still holds by the views and ends which had grown into 
his very nature and transformed it into their own image, 
we can have no doubt. For take him at his highest 
point, and you find that he still thinks of Religion as an 
outward form and commandment ; not as commended 
to the soul by the soul’s sense of need and of the rela- 
tions in which it stands to its Maker and Lord, not, 
therefore, as proving and commending itself, but as 
something outside a man and needing to be proved by 
miracles, by apparitions. He is sure that his five 
brethren will never be persuaded by Moses and the 
Prophets, and their appeal to the moral sense ; but he 
is not without hope that, if one went to them from the 
dead, they would repent. 

Mark, too, how the character of the man comes out 
in the words twice repeated, “Sezd Lazarus.” Send 
Lazarus, indeed! Is, then, Lazarus still a poor béggar 
and slave, who has only to runon the rich man’s errands 
and minister to his wants? Obviously, the man has not 
yet realized the amazing difference between himself and 
the sick beggar whom he once pitied or despised. He 
speaks in his old tone of arrogant—of easy and therefore 
the more arrogant—superiority, although he is now in 
torment, and sees Lazarus afar off in Abraham’s bosom. 

It has often been said, indeed, that in his care for his 
five brethren, and for their salvation, the rich man takes 
a new tone, if not a new departure. And God forbid 
that I should altogether deny it. Yet it must be re- 
membered that such a change of tone as this is but such 
a development of character as we should anticipate in a 
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man who had found the world of sense, in which he had 
lived, fall away from him, to usher him into a world in 
which the spirit is its own heaven or hell. It is no 
breach of continuity, though it may be an indication 
that a better nature was beginning to stir within him. 
Nor, in comimon fairness, should we omit to note that, 
after all, his aim is to save his brethren from comzng into 
this place of torment. It is not, as yet, so much their 
sin, their whole wrong conception of the meaning and 
purpose of human life, which touches him, as the horrible 
punishment which he has now discovered that sin to 
entail. 

Even in the description of that punishment there is 
a slight touch which deepens our conviction that the 
future life is the continuation and the product of this 
life. Whatever else may be meant by the phrase which 
speaks of the rich man’s ¢ougue as tormented in this 
flame, we can hardly err in inferring that the organ of 
sense which he, who had fared sumptuously every day, 
had most pampered and indulged, is represented as 
becoming the chief instrument of the retribution which 
awaited him. The line runs straight on from this life, 
through death, into the world to come. . And the 
thought is pressed home upon us to which Shakespeare 
gave a pagan, and therefore an appropriate, expression 
in the mouth of King Lear: 


The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to scourge us. 


And if, in the life to come, our vices are to be our 
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scourge, shall our virtues find no scope, no reward ? 
The blessed saints are often depicted, and sometimes 
the cruel dogma is backed up by an appeal to this very 
Parable, as indifferent to the torments of the lost, as less 
pitiful and gracious, ze. than they were while they still 
wore flesh about them. Few of us, I trust, need any 
proof that so grossa libel on the devoted and heroic 
souls who, while they were here, were consumed with 
zeal for the salvation of men, cannot possibly be true. 
But if any should need proof, they may find it here. 
Father Abraham himself refutes the libel. For he tells. 
us that the great gulf is sunk between Paradise and 
Gehenna in order that those who woud, z.e., those who are 
willing and eager to, “pass from hence to you may not 
be able,” as well as that “none may cross from thence 
to us.” . 

The main truth implied in this phrase is, I suppose,, 
that even after death the sensuous or natural man 
cannot at once apprehend the spiritual man or receive 
spiritual things; that, for a time at least, he needs to be 
scourged by the vices he found so pleasant here ; and 
that, till the discipline be complete and the scourge has 
done its work, not even those who love him best and 
would fain suffer with him or for him are allowed to 
interfere with it. But no man who cares to find in this 
Parable a proof of the hopeless estate of the lost can 
refuse to accept z/zs proof that, even if “e feels no pity 
for them and would make no effort to save them, there 
are gracious spirits in Paradise who love them so well 

-and pity them so profoundly that, if they could, they 
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would leave all the joys of Abraham’s bosom behind 
them, and plunge into the torments of Gehenna, to 
alleviate the miseries of the self-condemned, and to 
carry but a cup of cold water to cool their parched 
tongue. And, for one, I think that Lazarus “would” 
have run on that errand even for the haughty rich man, 
if father Abraham would have permitted him to go; and 
that father Abraham “would” have permitted him to go, 
if he had not known that it would be best in the end for - 
the poor rich man himself that he should take his 
punishment uncomforted. 

Finally, if a poor soul in torment could pray that his 
five brethren might be saved from torment, and if among 
the redeemed and happy spirits in Paradise there are at 
least some who would forfeit its joys in order to carry 
some little comfort to their brethren in the Pit, are we to 
believe that the Father of all men will shew less humanity 
than men made in his own image, or refuse to let those 
on whom the place of torment and retribution has done 
its work of discipline pass from thence into the bosom 
of father Abraham, who still acknowledges them to be 
his sons? How can we believe it? Even though an 
angel from heaven should teach us that men are more 
humane than God, love their kinsfolk more dearly, and 
will do more to serve or save them, how could we, for 
very reverence, accept his teaching as true? 

But these are high matters with which we can only 
deal in part, because we only see them as through a 
glass darkly. Let us lay to heart the plain moral of the 
Parable. Here and now, by the deeds we do, by the 
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character we form, by the aims we cherish and pursue, 

we are day by day giving shape and direction to-our 

whole future life; we are marking out the line, deter- 

mining the curve, along which our life must move, not 

only until, but after, it has passed through the point of 
death. If we live and move and have our being in the 

mere outsides, the mere shells and husks of things, in 

the pomps and shows of life, in the mere forms and 
-dogmas of religion, we cannot but pass into an infinite 

loss and torment when all these things are stripped from 

us by the pitiless hand of Death: while if we live and 

move and have our being in the interior realities of life 

and religion, and seek above all else to grow in wisdom, 

in goodness, in charity, we cannot but rise into a paradise 

of wealth and rest and joy when Death conducts us into 

the world in which these great virtues and graces are the 

only realities, the only treasure. Se¢ your affections, 

then, not on the things which are seen and temporal, but _ 
on those things which are unseen and eternal. 


ony Oe 
THE TRANSFIGURATION. 
“ And he was transfigured before them.”—MARK ix. 2. 


Ir is surely remarkable that an event so striking and 
splendid as the Transfiguration of our Lord should have 
attracted so little attention as compared with other 
incidents of his life which can hardly match it whether 
in importance or significance. As it stands in the Sacred 
Records it bears all the marks which indicate an event 
of supreme moment. The three chiefest Apostles— 
Peter and James and John—are chosen to witness it, as 
they were afterwards selected to wait on Him through 
the agony of Gethsemane. If angels ministered to Him 
at the Temptation, He is here ministered unto by the 
spirits of just men made perfect. The voice of God is 
heard, as at the Baptism, declaring, “ This is my Son, in 
whom I am well pleased.” And yet for one sermon 
preached on the Transfiguration, I should think at least 
a hundred are preached on the Baptism, or the Tempta- 
tion, or the Agony in the Garden. 

How are we to account for this comparative neglect 
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of an event so impressive and inspiring? An able and 
ingenious commentator has suggested that the same 
apology may be pled for it which is suggested in the 
Gospels for St. Peter’s foolish speech about the “three 
tabernacles :” “ He wzst not what to say ; and who does 
know what to say any more than he?” But, after all, 
is the Transfiguration a more mysterious and difficult 
theme than that He should come to the baptism for 
repentance who knew no sin? or that He should be 
tempted of the devil in whom the devil had nothing? or 
that He should shrink from the cup his Father gave 
Him to drink, whose sole and chief delight it was to do 
the will of his Father in heaven ? 

If mystery, if difficulty, is to repel us, on what leading 
event in the life of our Lord should we dare to speak ? 
Were / to venture on any explanation of the-compara- 
tive neglect of this wonderful and impressive scene, it 
would be this: that we regard the Transfiguration as a 
thing apart, do not recognize its vital connection with 
the other leading events in our Lord’s life, or see how it 
bears on the work of his redemption ; and that we are 
naturally more concerned with the great events on which 
the salvation of the race depends than with those which 
touch it remotely or do not:seem to touch it at all. If 
Christ was baptized, so are we. If He was tempted, so 
are we. If, to will all that the Father wills, He must 
needs pass through an agony, so must we. If He died 
and rose again, so shall we. But are we to be trans- 
figured because He was transfigured ? Where does that 
event in his earthly life find its correspondence in ours ? 
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How are we to connect it with anything in our own 
experience ? 

Yet if this be the cause why we so seldom ponder on 
the excellent glory of the holy mount, it can only spring 
from our inattention to the records left by those who 
were “eye-witnesses of his majesty.” For the Evange- 
lists are careful to connect the Transfiguration with the 
work of our redemption. They mark and emphasize the 
fact that it was a week after Christ had announced that 
He must suffer many things, and be rejected, and be 
killed, that “He took three of his disciples, and brought 
them into a high mountain apart, and was transfigured 
before them.” And though we have no record of what 
took place during this momentous week, the week 
which intervened between the day of his first formal 
prediction of his death and resurrection and the day 
on which He received honour and glory from God the 
Father, yet as St. Matthew tells us that “from that time 
Sorth,’ from the very day, z.e., on which He first an- 
nounced his death to his amazed disciples, “ Jesus began 
to shew unto them that he must go unto Jerusalem, and 
suffer many things of the elders and scribes, and be 
killed ;” it would seem probable that He spent this week 
in discussing with them “the exodus which hé was to 
accomplish at Jerusalem ;” in dissipating their foolish 
dream of a military triumph and an earthly empire ; 
in answering their remonstrances, in soothing their fears, 
in proving to them the necessity and the, expediency 
of his going away from them, and going by the dark © 
road of death. 
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Here, as often elsewhere, we must remember that the 
thought of a suffering Redeemer, who should conquer 
death by submitting to it, was new and strange to the 
disciples ; that to hear Jesus say He must needs die 
must of necessity have been a heavy blow to their faith 
in Him, since they looked for a Christ who should not 
stoop to death, but rise to a throne. Nay, we know that 
it was a heavy blow to their faith ; for when St. Peter 
first heard the sad solemn words fall from the lips of 
Jesus, he took Him and began to rebuke Him, saying, 
“God have mercy on thee, Lord; ¢zs shall never be 
unto thee!” What more natural, then, than that He 
should try to teach them the true meaning of his death 
for sins during the week which followed his first annun- 
ciation of the death of the Cross, and to assure their 
faith in Him? And how could this week of teaching 
rise to a more natural and gracious close than that He 
should take the leaders of the Apostolic company up 
into a mountain, and, while talking with Moses and 
Elijah of the very death which sounded so dreadful to 
them, receive glory and honour from his Father, his 
countenance shining as the sun, his very raiment be- 
coming white as the snow; all the pure splendours of 
his inner nature breaking through the veil of flesh while 
the Voice from Heaven proclaimed Him the beloved 
Son, in whose devotion unto death the Father was-well 
pleased ? 

One aim, and a leading aim, of the Transfiguration 
was, then, we may surely say, to renew the shaken faith 
of the disciples, to shew them what their Master really 
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was, how great, how glorious in Himself, how beloved 
of ‘God—the more glorious and beloved because He 
was about to die, to lay down his life a sacrifice for 
the sin of the world; and so to enable and constrain 
them to say, “He is the true Christ after all; and 
though his words staggered our faith in Him, yet, see, 
Moses and Elijah bear witness to Him, and even seem 
to think He ought to die: while, as they are talking 
with Him of his exodus, Jehovah Himself speaks to us 
from the bright cloud, and bids us listen-to Him even 
when He speaks of the cross!” 

There may have been a second lesson for the dis- 
ciples in this unique scene, this revelation of the in- 
herent majesty of Christ, though probably a lesson 
they could not fully learn till He had risen from the 
dead and sent down his Spirit upon them from on 
high. If anything could assure either them, or us, that 
the death of Christ was purely voluntary, a free and 
willing Sacrifice for our sins, it surely must be the 
Transfiguration. For this, the Transfiguration, is ob- 
viously the natural close of his sinless and perfect life. 
Death is the consequence and wage of sin. Why, then, 
should He die who knew no sin, who never at any time 
transgressed his Father's commandment? That He 
should ascend to his Father in the bright cloud which 
overshadowed Him on the Mount, and which came 
again on the day of his Ascension to receive Him 
out of their sight, was but the natural and proper 
close, the natural and proper culmination of a life 
like his. If Moses should die in the embrace and by ~ 
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the kiss of God, as Hebrew tradition affirmed, while 
yet his eye was not dim nor his natural force abated, 
and if Elijah should be caught up to heaven as in a 
chariot of fire, how much more should Jesus—holy, 
harmless, and undefiled—rise, untouched by death or 
decay, into the heaven from which He came? It must 
have been by his own free will, by his own free act, 
that He resigned all this to die, for us men and our 
salvation, on the Cross, forsaken of God, reviled by 
men, abandoned even by those who loved Him most. 
Men had deemed Moses and Elijah blessed, in their 
end, above their fellows ; but now they. themselves 
come down from the heaven into which God had taken 
them to speak of an exodus even more blessed and 
glorious than theirs, and to bear witness to One far 
greater than themselves who, with all the honours and 
splendours of life eternal at his command, chooses _and 
prefers to taste of death for every man, that, through 
Him, every man may receive, if he will, the power of 
an endless life. 

There are moods in which we are tempted to think 
that @ transfiguration into life everlasting would have 
been a nobler, as well as a more natural, close to the 
life of Jesus than the death of the Cross. And, surely, 
we must all of us have been tempted at times to wish 
that such a transfiguration, rather than a translation 
by death, had been appointed for us and for those dear 
to us.t And only a few moments ago I said that pro- 


* Nathaniel Hawthorne reports that, as his mother lay a dying, 
his little daughter often talked of her as “being soon to go to 
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bably the very Apostles who stood on the Mount took 
long to learn that the way of the Cross was better both 
for Christ and for them than an immediate ascent into 
glory ; that to conquer death by submitting to it was 
nobler than to evade death and be carried straight into 
heaven. But surely it is quite plain that Peter at least, 
though he too thought that to abide with Christ and 
Moses and Elijah in the radiance of the Divine glory 
was better than to go down to the plain and suffer with 
and for men, was quite unfit for the glory he desired. 
How much of weakness was still blended with his 
strength, how much cowardice with his courage, how 
much “hypocrisy” ? with his sincerity, we know from 
his subsequent history ; and by what painful and long- 
continued discipline he was purged from these old sins. 
We know therefore how necessary it was that he should 
come down from the Mount on which he proposed to 
abide, and submit to the discipline both of life and 
of death. And who or what are we that we should 
think ourselves fit for an immediate entrance into the 
pure splendour of the Divine Presence and Blessed- 
ness? Who or what are even those whom we love best 
and admire most that they should not be the better 
for the discipline which even the chiefest Apostles 
required, and by which they were made meet for the 
everlasting glory ? 

God ;” and adds, she probably thinks her grandmother “ will 
be taken away bodily. Would to God it were to be so! Faith 
and trust would be far easier than they are now.” JVathanziel 


flawthorne and his Wife, a Biography, by Julian Hawthorne. 
Vol. I. p. 349. * Galatians ii. 13. 
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No, it is not our own real welfare, or the highest 
welfare of those whom we love, of which we are think- 
ing when we wish that they and we should be exempted 
from any part of the appointed discipline, whether of 
life or of death; but, rather, our love of ease for our- 
selves and for them, our dread of the discipline, so 
severe and so penetrating, yet so kindly and gracious, 
by which alone any son or daughter of man can be 
made meet for heaven. 

We may be sure, I think, since Christ lived not for 
Himself but for others, that the glory came on Him 
and the Voice spake from the bright cloud for the 
comfort and teaching of the disciples as well as for 
his own. Yet who can doubt that in this strange and 
thrilling scene there was teaching and comfort for the 
Son of Man. St. Luke tells us that it was “ while he 
was praying that the fashion of his countenance was 
altered.” And who can doubt what the theme of his 
prayer was? Who can doubt that, as afterwards in 
Gethsemane, so now on the slope of Hermon, He was 
crying with strong supplication and tears for a will at 
one with that of his Father in heaven, a will obedient 
even unto death? The thought of the Cross had never 
yet taken such hold on Him as during the week in 
which He taught his disciples that “the Son of man 
must be delivered up into the hands of men.” What 
wonder if, as He spake, the prospect of death grew 
' darker, more shameful and more abhorrent, to Him 
who was the Life indeed? What wonder if, when the 
week was over, his spirit grew faint within Him, so faint 
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that He must needs go up into a mountain apart and 
pray, in order that by communion with his Father He 
might be reconciled to his Father’s will and cheerfully 
make it his own ? 

That this was the substance of his prayer we may 
infer from the answer it received, The Transfiguration 
was the answer. And in the Transfiguration there were 
many aids to faith, of which I can only mention two or 
three. 

There was, first, that “ glory” which, as St. Peter puts 
it, “he received from the Father,” the glory which comes 
of a will wholly and consciously at one with that of the 
Lord of all; a reminiscence of the glory which He had 
with the Father before the world was, a foretaste of the 
glory which was to be his when, having endured the 
cross, He should go back to his Father. This excellent 
glory, shining behind the dark cloud of death, and turn- 
ing that cloud into a mere minister of its pomp, must 
have been no small solace to the heart of Christ. For 
this glory was no mere splendour whether of earth or 
of heaven, but the glory of love and of the work of love; 
the blessedness of carrying out the redeeming will of 
God and bringing back to Him a world that had sinned 
and gone astray.. Z/zs was a task, an achievement, for 
which Death and Hades might well be confronted, and 
all the powers of evil, And to have the glory of that 
task brought home to a mind saddened and pre-occu- 
pied with the suffering and shame which it involved— 
was not that to give it comfort and strength ? 

And, then, to reinforce this first aid to faith and hope 
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and courage, there was.the assurance that, however it 
might be misunderstood on earth, the way of the Cross 
was understood and approved in Heaven. The disciples 
were hard to teach, slow to learn. Their very affection 
for their Master blinded them to the glory of his great 
enterprise—the conflict with death by which He was to 
deliver the whole family of man from the rule and fear 
of death. But here were Moses and Elijah, just and 
perfect spirits from the upper world; and Hey under- 
stood Him, understood how noble his work was, how 
much nobler even than their own—an exodus how 
much more glorious, a rapture how much more splendid! 
The Lord Jesus hadztually drew comfort from this 
heavenly source. When the Pharisees condemned Him 
for receiving sinners, He comforted Himself with the 
thought that in the presence of God, in the court of 
Heaven, there was more joy over one repentant sinner 
than over ninety and nine just persons who needed no 
repentance. When even his disciples would have held 
back the little ones from his arms, He comforted Him- 
self with the thought that their angels always beheld 
the face of his Father and stood nearest to his throne. 
And now, when only too evidently He had failed to 
make his disciples comprehend the mystery of his death, 
there come to Him Moses and Elijah to discuss that 
mystery with Him, and to bear witness that the Love 
which conquers death is the end of the Law and the 
fulfilling of Prophecy. 

God, too, had spoken by the mouth of the Law and 
the Prophets. Even when they were on earth Moses 
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and Elijah were friends of God whom He acquainted 
with his will, from whom He would not hide that which 
He did. How much more must they know of that 
Divine and saving Will xow? Their sympathy in the 
way and work of the Cross, therefore, carried with it 
the sympathy and approval of God, and so opened a 
new source of comfort and strength to the heart of 
Christ. Nor is He long left to infer the Divine approval 
from theirs. As at his Baptism, and on the eve of the 
Crucifixion, the Divine Voice, the Voice from the excel- 
lent glory, is heard, and heard proclaiming, “ This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased : hear ye him.” 
But for what was the Father pleased with the Son that 
He thus broke the silence which separates Heaven from 
earth ? in what was it that the disciples were to listen 
with new heed to Him whom they had already heard 
and obeyed? Surely the Divine Voice came that they 
might listen to and believe in Him when He spake of 
the exodus He was to accomplish at Jerusalem, and 
trust in Him as the very Messiah although He was 
about to die. This was the theme in all their minds 
at the moment ; to this, therefore, we may be sure that 
“the Voice out of the Cloud ” would address itself, even 
if Jesus had not expressly said, “ Therefore my Father 
loveth me, because I lay down my life for the sheep.” 

In all these ways, then, as doubtless in many more, 
there was teaching and succour both for our Lord and 
for his disciples in the Voice and the Glory which “came 
out fo heaven when they stood with him in the holy 
mount.” And hence we may conclude that the Trans- 
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figuration, so far from being disconnected with the work 
by which our salvation was wrought, had ¢fzs for its 
chief purpose and end—to prepare both Christ and his 
disciples for the great Sacrifice of the Cross, for the 
death which made Him the Lord and Giver of Life to 
them, to us, and to all mankind. 

We have seen, then, how the Transfiguration fits into 
the main lines of the life of our Lord, and what part it 
played in strengthening Him for the work of our re- 
demption. And now we reach the narrower but more 
practical question: How does it fit into our lives? what 
should be its effect on us? And, practically, I suppose 
its lesson for us is very much what it was for the 
Apostles. While it confirms our faith in Him as the 
true Redeemer of men, it should, above all else, animate 
us to follow Him in the way of the Cross. Jn all the 
Synoptical Gospels this lesson is brought out with 
striking emphasis. They all shew us that our Lord, 
after announcing that Ye must needs die, taught his 
disciples that ziey must die with Him and like Him; 
that they too must deny themselves and take up the 
cross; that they must lose their life in order to save it ; 
that to gain the whole world and lose their own souls 
would be but a sorry exchange: and that if they were 
afraid or ashamed thus to follow Him, He would be 
ashamed of them when He came in the glory of his 
Father and of the holy angels.! In all the Gospels these 
are the solemn words which preface the story of the 
Transfiguration, and carry the moral which that sublime 


* Matthew xvi. 21-28 ; Mark viii. 31-38 ; Luke ix. 21-26. 
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event was intended to illustrate. That moral may take 
as many forms in our thoughts as it took on the lips of 
Christ. We may hold that self-sacrifice is the law of the 
highest life; that we can only rise into the life of love 
as we deny and crucify the self in us ; that we must die 
to the flesh if we would live and walk in the spirit ; that 
the body must die before we can rise into a sinless and 
perfect life. But, practically, they all come to this, that 
we must take up the cross; that, for us, Religion must 
be a lifelong effort, a lifelong sacrifice. Not in mere 
enjoyment, even though it be an enjoyment of worship, 
of growth in knowledge, or of quick spiritual response 
to fine thoughts and pure impulses, but by toil, by self- 
denial, by really spending ourselves in the service of God 
and man, by a constant reaching forth after still higher 
and nobler aims, do we rise into the life and follow the 
example of Christ Jesus our Lord. 

Try yourselves by this test, then. Ask yourselves 
whether your religion has yet become a sacred and in- 
spiring reality to you, making toil, pain, sacrifice, death 
itself, welcome to you, if you may thus win Christ and 
be found in Him. 


% 


XV. 


FAITH A CONDITION OF SALVATION. 


**He that believeth on the Son hath eternal life; but he that 
believeth not the Son shall not see life.” — JOHN iii. 36. 


THE Gospel meets us at every turn with an imperative. 
demand for faith. It makes our very life, our very sal- 
vation, depend on the exercise and response of faith. 
Is that demand reasonable ? is it inevitable? -To us it 
often seems unreasonable, capricious, arbitrary. It sounds 
as if God were exacting something from us rather than 
bestowing something upon us; as if, quite unnecessarily, 
He were setting our salvation on the hazard of a die 
which is only too likely to turn against us ; as if He were 
exposing us to the risk of eternal death simply because 
He chooses to make eternal life hang on a condition 
which many of us are sure not to fulfil. ‘“ If God really 
loves us,” we ask, “ why does He make our fate depend 
on a contingency with which He might very well have 
dispensed, had He cared to dispense with it?” We feel 
as though He were putting difficulties in our path, as 
though He were throwing a barrier across the entrance 
to the very way in which He yet invites us to walk. 
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So, again, as we read the Gospels, when we note how 
the Lord Jesus made faith a condition of miracles, and 
would do no mighty work except on, or for, those. who 
believed on Him, the same perplexity rises in our minds, 
and we ask once more, “ Why this incessant demand for 
faith? Why did not He who went about doing good 
do men good freely, without exacting any tribute from 
them, and whether they believed in Him or did not?” 
To some minds indeed this difficulty is so insuperable 
that they turn our Lord’s constant demand for faith into | 
a reason for zot believing on Him. They say, “We 
know very well what to think of One who would work 
no miracle until He could surround Himself with a 
credulous and excited throng. He would not work 
them before the incredulous and unbelieving simply 
because He could not, simply because they would have 
detected and exposed his powerlessness.” 

Now in a certain sense, and to a large extent, that 
charge is true, let who will allege it, let who will deny 
it. Our Lord Himself confessed, the Evangelists frankly 
admit, not that He would not merely, but that He could 
not—that He was not able to—work miracles in the face 
of unbelieft But before any sceptic triumphs over that 
admission, as if it proved his whole case, let’him re- 
member that it is not miracles alone which our Lord 
and his Apostles declare to be impossible apart from 
the exercise of faith, but salvation also; and not salva-. 
tion only, but also the communication of any spiritual 
gift. Let him at least remember that even God Him- 

* Cf. Mark vi. 5, 6. 
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self cannot give us what we are unable to receive. And 
let him consider whether, for the reception of any 
spiritual gift or power, a hand to take is not as neces- 
sary as a hand to bestow ; whether it is consistent either 
with the goodness of God or the freedom of man that 
the gates of the soul should be forced open from with- 
out instead of being thrown open from within; whether 
even the purest light, though it bring health and healing 
on its wings, can be seen until men open their eyes on 
it and whether, even when it is seen, ¢zey can walk and 
rejoice in it who love darkness rather than light. What, 
if faith be the eye of the soul! What, if faith be 
the hand of the soul! In that case is there anything 
arbitrary or unreasonable in the invariable and. im- 
perative demand for faith? Is it not, rather, inevitable 
that faith should be the constant condition on which 
both the reception and the exercise of any spiritual 
power or grace is made to depend? Once admit that 
faith is the eye by which we discern and the hand by 
which we grasp the realities of the invisible and spiritual 
world, and the demand for faith becomes wholly reason- 
able to us, because it is grounded in the very constitu- 
tion of our nature. With that admission once made, it 
would be as rational to complain that we can only. enter 
into the ideal world of poetry and art by an effort of 
the imagination, as to complain that we can only rise 
into the spiritual realm and possess ourselves of its 
wealth by the ventures and endeavours of a living and 
active faith. 

Now that this admission must be made, that faith is 
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the only gate by which we can pass into the spiritual 
world, the only faculty which renders its realities real 
to us, you will see, I think, if you consider how far you 
can.get, if at least you are on your way to God, without 
faith. Reason will do much for you, I admit ; and Con- 
science, more ; but what I would have you ask is, How 
much they can do for you, and whether it be not their 
highest function to lead you to a point at which they 
must hand you over to a higher guide, to the counsels, 
impulses, and adventures of Faith itself. 

Reason, for example, can go far to persuade you that 
there is a God, the Maker of heaven and earth, who 
loves and governs all the creatures He has made. Ever 
seeking for order and cause in the vast complex of 
phenomena which enfolds us, Reason detects a divine 
order pervading the entire universe, ascribes the laws 
which rule all worlds to a single origin, and assumes 
that, since the spirit in man alone apprehends and domi- 
nates all that is material and all the laws by which it 
is ruled, the throne of the Universe must be occupied 
by an eternal and almighty Spirit. In short, reason 
postulates God, though it cannot prove Him. 

In like manner Reason postulates, though it cannot 
prove, a living and immortal soul in man—the very 
word for “man” signifying in different languages “he 
who ¢hinks,’ “he who speaks,’ “he who looks upward,” 
“he who “ves.” Conscious of that in himself which is 
other than the body, and more than the body, he calls 
this higher non-physical element the soul or the spirit. 
He notes how this inward living spirit pervades, moulds, 
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and rules the body, how it creates for itself and outlives 
many bodies in the brief span of three score years and 
ten; how it asserts its independence of the body in 
many marvellous ways even while it is in the body, and 
survives a thousand shocks of change and dissolution : 
and hence he infers that it will survive even the shock 
and dissolution of death ; that the spirit which has woven 
and animated and used the body of this flesh will live on 
beyond the grave, either weaving for itself some more 
refined and spiritual body, or rising into conditions of 
being in which it will no longer be trammelled by physi- 
cal forms and limitations: slipping this mortal coil to 
assume a purely spiritual mode of activity. 

Reason having led us thus far, Conscience takes up 
and confirms all that reason has assumed or inferred. 
Every man who sets himself to know his duty, and to 
do that which is good, becomes aware of a voice within 
which approves him when he does that which is right 
and rebukes him when he does wrong. Nothing can 
be less like himself than this inward monitor and judge, 
or less subservient to his desires. It speaks with an 
absolute authority, and condemns him far oftener than 
it approves. More and more conscious of moral failure 
and defeat as his standard rises and the years go by, 
there awakes within him at last a profound and abiding 
sense of sin, a deep and awful expectation of punishment. 
This growing sense of sin and this fearful looking-for of 
retribution go far to convince him that what Reason has 
suggested must be true: that there must be a God who 
is watching all that he does and keeping a strict account 
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of his ways; and that, since men do not commonly 
receive the full reward of their deeds in this life, there 
must be a future life in which the judgment which his 
heart forebodes will be carried out to the full. 

These are the plain and immediate dictates of un- 
assisted Reason and Conscience. They may be, they 
must be inferences or assumptions; they may even be 
erroneous inferences and assumptions: but that they 
are the clear and authoritative dictates of Conscience 
and Reason the history of mankind puts beyond all 
doubt. And no man who accepts these postulates 
of the human reason and conscience as axioms will pro- 
nounce it a thing incredible that the God who made us 


all and loves us all should speak to the men whom He ~ 


has made, teach them how they may be cleansed from 
the taints of that guilt of which they are so profoundly 
conscious, and fit themselves for the immortal life for 
which they look. He will not deny that the Ruler and 
Judge of men may speak to them, even though any or 
all the historic revelations may seem questionable to 
him. 

On the other hand, if even Revelation is not incredible 
to those who accept the axioms of Reason and Con- 
science, to those who question their validity, no‘proof is 
possible. We cannot demonstrate God, nor the spirit 
in man, nor the life to come, to sense; for the senses, 
however trained and refined, are incapable of apprehend- 
ing that which is spiritual. Nor can we demonstrate 
them as if they were mathematical problems, since they 
are not problems but axioms, not mathematical but 
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ethical. Only the spirit in Man can apprehend the 
Spirit who is above and within man; only the con- 
science, z.¢., only our inward sense of right and wrong 
can judge and determine what the Perfect Righteousness 
approves and condemns. So that, quite naturally and 
inevitably, those to whom the suggestions of the reason 
and conscience of man carry no proof of God, and of the 
- things of God, must be left without proof. They have 
rejected the only possible proof: how, then, should they 
be convinced? They have closed the only gates and 
windows of the soul that open heavenward : how, then, 
can they be persuaded that there is a heaven? They 
have shut themselves up to sensible impressions, and to 
what logic can infer from those impressions: and how 
can that which transcends the senses find access to 
them ? y 

But none of you, I may hope, my brethren, have sunk 
into that abject condition in which man—so noble in 
reason, so infinite in faculty—is reduced well-nigh to the 
level of creatures who have no light save that of sense 
and instinct. You think nobly of the soul. You accept 
the suggestions of Reason and of Conscience. You 
admit that there is a God who rules the world. You 
admit that, when you die, you will not a// die, that the 
spirit in you will live on to receive the due reward of 
the deeds done in the body, whether good or bad. You 
admit even that God has spoken to men, teaching them 
how they may find deliverance both from the guilt and 
the bondage of sin, how they may so live as to live 
in righteousness and peace for ever. And, admitting 
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all this, what need have you of faith? why should your 
salvation depend on your believing what you admit to 
be true? 

For many reasons, of which, however, I will only 
trouble you with two. 

First of all, your admission that there is a God who 
loves you, and who, because He loves you, will judge 
and punish you for your sins both in this world and in 
the world to come, in order that He may redeem you 
to an immortality of righteousness, may not rise to the 
pitch of certainty. Reason postulates God indeed, but it 
cannot prove Him. And Conscience forebodes a future 
judgment, but it cannot prove it. If a man care to 
doubt, there is always room for doubt. And some men, 
who would give the world to believe, cannot believe. 
Though Reason, working on a large scale and speaking 
by the lips of the wisest and best men of all races, 
affirms that God zs, yet some men, not less gifted with 
reason than their fellows, have always doubted it. And 
though Conscience, speaking by the same lips and on 
the same large scale, has always affirmed that God will 
reward every man according to his works, yet some men, 
as conscientious as their neighbours, have always ques- 
tioned that affirmation. And at the present day there 
are many who, while they will not deny God or immor- 
tality, dare not assert either that God zs, or that we shall 
live for ever: there are some who even venture to affirm 
that we have no faculty which enables us to reach truths 
so high and inscrutable. These men have, and some of 


them deserve, an influence quite out of proportion to — 
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their number, an influence which none of us can alto- 
gether escape. They wake many questions in our minds, 
and some doubts. At times “we falter where we firmly 
- trod.” ‘The altar-stairs that slope to God grow dark to 
us, or too steep for our feet to climb. 

And here comes in our need for faith—for fazth, not 
credulity or superstition, For while we thus stand halt- 
ing in suspense and uncertainty, what should determine 
which way we turn unless it be our trust in that which 
is highest and best in us? And does not all that is 
best and highest in us cry out for God, and claim an 
immortality of life and righteousness? When our hearts 
are shaken and disturbed by doubt, what can we do, 
what ought we to do, but trust in that which was true 
to the insight of our calmer hours, in that which, in the 
teeth of all doubt, the universal reason and conscience 
of man has declared to be true, that which we ourselves 
are sure we shall ourselves once more feel to be true 
when our best moods come back to us and our more 
illuminated hours? If we must doubt, is it not reason- 
able to lean to that side of the argument which all that 
is best and deepest in our own nature approves, and 
which—in general terms, we may say—the whole world 
of rational and thoughtful men approves? 

In your hours of doubt, then, let Reason speak, let 
Conscience speak, Do not demand a kind of proof 
which is as impossible as it is inappropriate. Do not 
demand that spiritual realities should be demonstrated 
by mathematical proof, or made visible to the senses 
and to the powers which hold by sense. If you distrust 
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the action of your own reason, or the bias of your own 
conscience, trust the universal reason of man, the uni- 
versal conscience, which have always affirmed God to be 
our Maker and Judge, the Giver both of the life that 
now is and of that which is to come. 

That I take to be the rational course for men who 
question and distrust their own conclusions. Till the 
light comes back to them, let them Jelzeve in the light. 
Let them trust that what the wise and good have always 
believed must be true, must at least be the surest form 
of truth which ¢zey can reach as yet. And that, after 
all, is only another way of saying, Let them believe in 
God, since God is the Life and the Light of men. 

Again: Even if you have no doubts, you need faith, 
imperatively need it; for, in its relation to that which is 
spiritual and invisible, faith is both the eye and the hand 
of the soul. You may admit all that we who believe 
contend for. You may admit that there is a God who 
judges and loves you. You may admit that you your- 
selves will live for ever, and that so long as you live 
you will receive the due reward of your deeds. You 
may even admit that God has spoken to you in his 
Word and by his Son as well as by his Providence and 
his Spirit, teaching you how you may be saved from 
your sins and trained for an immortal righteousness. 
And, with all this, you may still be far from God. 
Admission is not conviction. Conviction does not in- 
variably imply action, nor action habit, nor does even 
habit cover the whole of life. There may be no vital 
connection between your admissions and your conduct, - 
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between your spirit and the truths which Reason postu- 
lates and Conscience confirms. You may never have 
flung yourselves upon them, never have committed your- 
selves to them, never adventured yourselves upon them, 
to sink or swim with them, for life or death, for time 
and eternity. Reason may see, yet not perceive. Con- 
science may affirm, yet not appropriate. Despite all 
your admissions, the truths you admit may have no 
power over you; you may never have welcomed them 
to the throne of your heart, nor wrought them into the 
texture of your life. That is to say, you may never 
have really de/zeved in them at all. Truths, in some 
sense, they may have been to you, for you have never 
doubted them; but, for you, they have not been the 
truths they are and. claim to be. They have not yet 
been Z/e truths, truer and higher than all else, the ruling 
and governing truths to which all else must give way, 
the truths by which you are to live and for which you 
are willing to die. 

For, indeed, though all truths even the most abstract 
are for action, and tell on action, there are truths avd 
truths, truths on which it is of lesser and truths on which 
it is of graver importance that we should act. It is true 
that two and two make four ; and most of you no doubt 
believe it and act upon it—at least in business. It is 
true that by industry and skill you may make money; 
true, that fresh air and exercise contribute to health, 
and that health is a prime condition of all labour and 
enjoyment; true, that mental culture adds very largely 
to our resources and pleasures: and these are truths 
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which you all admit, though you believe and act upon 
them with various degrees of energy. But if it be true 
that there is a God who made and loves us, who is seek- 
ing to redeem and will surely judge us; if it be true 
that we are to live for ever, and that our future life will 
take form and colour from the deeds done in the body ; 
if it be true that we may learn from Christ how we may 
be freed from the yoke and burden of our sins and 
raised into a life of eternal righteousness and joy—what 
truths are comparable with these, or demand of us such 
instant, stedfast, and resolute activity ? 

You admit them to be true! That is very good of 
you: but what are you the better for the admission if 
you do not feel their urgency and importance, if you do 
not fling your whole heart into them and upon them, 
if you do not suffer them to become the strength and 
joy of your daily life? You have got to deleve them 
and to rejoice in them, and to commit yourselves to 
them, if they are to be of any real worth or use to you. 
You must act on them if you would be the better for 
them, just as you must act on your admission that two 
and two make four, or that industry earns money and 
integrity confidence, or that exercise and fresh air con- 
tribute to health. For faith is an act as well as an 
affirmation. It is 


an affirmation, and an act, 
Which bids eternal truth be present fact. 


And how are you the better for the eternal truth that. 
God loves you until it becomes so present a fact to you 
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that you love Him because He loves you? How are 
you the better for the eternal truth that you are to live 
for ever, and for ever to receive the reward of your 
doings, so long as you take no heed to make your ways 
and your doings good? How are you the better for 
the eternal truth that Christ Jesus came into the world 
to take away the sin of the world, unless you suffer Him 
to take away your sins, and so make that eternal truth 
the present and happy fact of your personal experience ? 
Is the poor wretch shuddering in the squalor and loneli- 
ness of the workhouse the better off because he never 
denied that industry and thrift are conditions of inde- 
pendence? Is it any consolation to the miserable 
sufferer worn out and broken down before his time, 
racked with pain and burdened with infirmity and 
disease, that he always admitted that health could only 
be maintained by the use of means which he has 
neglected to use? 

Eternal truths which we have always admitted, but 
which, for want of faith in them, we have not made the 
present and habitual facts of our lives, are no comfort 
to us, no credit to us; they are simply our, condemna- 
tion and our shame. The greater they are, the more 
momentous and urgent we confessed them to be, the 
more deeply will they condemn us and the more intoler-. 
able will be our shame. If, then, you do not Jdeleve,. 
if, that is, you do not act on the greatest of all truths, 
if of the truths which you admit to touch you most 
intimately and affect you most radically, you never say,, 
“I must and will adventure myself on these truths, L 
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must and will subordinate all else to them, and risk all 
else for them ;” if you do not take this most reasonable 
course, judge for yourselves how dreadful must be your 
condemnation, how deep and abiding your shame. - 

In conclusion, let me sum up the whole argument in 
a few brief sentences. There are certain simple but 
fundamental truths of Religion—such as the being, rule, 
and goodness of God, and the responsibility and im- 
mortality of man—which may be reached even by the 
unassisted Reason and Conscience, since men of every 
race, apart from Revelation, have reached them, and 
have clung to them in the face of all doubts and of all 
the natural fears which their convictions bred in them. 
But these axioms or conclusions of Reason and Con- 
science become real, true, substantial to us by Faith, and 
can only be raised by faith to their due rank and proper 
power as the supreme and ruling truths by which our 
whole life is to be dominated and shaped. There is 
much in us, and much in the world around us, which 
tempts us to ignore or neglect them, to subordinate 
them tc more immediate aims, to live for the gratifica- 
tion of the senses, the intellect, the imagination, rather 
than for the culture and gratification of the spirit, to 
gain such wealth, pleasure, distinction as we-may win 
by lowering ourselves into conformity with the world 
and the world’s law. If these present, visible, and 
potent temptations are to be resisted, if we are to be 
drawn up into the high and difficult region in which 
alone Reason and Conscience attain their full activity, 
-and to walk after the spirit, not after the flesh: if, for 
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example, we are to devote more thought, time, energy 
to the cultivation of our spiritual life, to the fellowship 
and service of God, than to success in our several 
vocations and to winning a good repute from our 
neighbours; nay, if we are to value our several voca- 
tions mainly, not for the money or distinction they yield 
us, but for the opportunities with which they furnish us 
for serving God and man—then the great moral and 
regulative truths which Reason and Conscience affirm 
must grow ave to us; we must see them in the full 
charm of their beauty and might, so see them that they 
shail become real to us, and the greatest of all realities, 
the only realities worth living for and dying for; they 
must become so true, so real, so precious to us that we 
can frankly commit ourselves to them and venture our 
all upon them. That is to say, things invisible must 
become visible to the spiritual eye ; things impalpable 
must become tangible to the hand-of the spirit. Faith 
must see them, and so see them as to be ravished by 
their spell: faith must gvasp them, and so grasp them as 
to make them her own. 

The eternal truths, which can only save us by becom- 
ing the present and ruling facts of our lives, may be so 
potent in themselves as to make a sensible and deep 
impression on our reason, as to imprint and photograph 
themselves on the surface of the intellect ; and Conscience, 
with its emotional confirmations of the assumptions of 
Reason, may give them form and solidity, just as the 
stereoscope lends perspective, and confers rounded and 
solid form on the photograph placed within it. Yet, 
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when all is done that Reason and Conscience can do 
for them, these truths may remain as still and cold and 
ghastly as the fair landscape on which we gaze through 
the lenses of a stereoscope, without colour, without 
motion, without life. But if, as we gaze, Faith comes 
to the aid of Reason and Conscience, lo, a quickening 
miracle is wrought ; the whole landscape flashes into 
life and motion; the birds sing on the branches, the 
branches wave in the wind, the liquid and musical 
waters flow along their bed, the figures stir and pass on 
their several ways ; and we find ourselves looking into 
a fair living world of which God is the centre and the 
light—a world so fair, so noble, so pure and high, that 
‘we willingly leave all else that we may abide in it and 
possess it. 

It is by no arbitrary fiat, therefore, by no sovereign 
and capricious decree that our salvation, our eternal life, 
is conditioned by faith. The condition is reasonable, 
inevitable. The reason of it lies in the very constitution 
of our nature. J/ex can be saved in no other way ; 
since, for us men, it is faith, and faith alone, which gives 
substance, reality, life, power, to the spiritual facts and 
truths of which Reason and Conscience bring us only 
a dim and questionable report. 


XVI. 


ALMA NIISONEATIL Hs 


THE TWO MARVELS WHICH ASTONISHED CHRIST, 


“ And he marvelled because of their unbelief.”—MarK vi. 6. 


“When Jesus heard these things, he marvelled at him, and 
turned him about, and said unto the people that followed him, I 
say unto you, I have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel.”-— 
LUKE vil. 9. 

I SPOKE in my last Discourse of Faith as a condition of 

Salvation, and tried to shew how reasonable, how inevit- 
able it was, and is, that this condition should be exacted. 
The task was not so difficult as it seems. For if, as 


Hartley Coleridge has said, 


Faith is an affirmation, and an act, 
Which bids eternal truth be present fact, 


how shall the eternal truths which Christ came to reveal 
become the present and ruling facts of our lives except 
by the affirmation and act of faith? How can we 
possibly be saved by them until they have become 
present and living facts to us? 

So, again, if faith be the only gate and avenue by 
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which we can pass into the invisible and spiritual world, 
or the powers of that world can pass to us, how should 
these supernal powers come down into this visible world, 
and work signs and wonders in it, save by this gate and 
avenue of the soul? In the fact that faith is the only 
faculty which gives the truths and forces of the spiritual 
world substance and power, and brings them home to 
us, we have a sufficient vindication of our Lord’s con- 
stant and imperative demand for faith, whether He were 
about to “save” the body or the soul. 

In this same fact we have the key to both the pas- 
sages I have just read from the writings of St. Mark and 
St. Luke, and to many similar passages. Like the Jews, 
like the Disciples, we marvel at miracles, at wonders 
wrought in the visible world, wonders which appeal to 
and dazzle the senses, rather than at the still greater 
wonders wrought in the world invisible. To heal a sick 
body by a word seems more astonishing to us than to 
restore health to a mind diseased; to calm a tempestuous 
sea than to still the tumults of the heart ; to call the 
dead from the grave than to quicken a soul dead in 
trespasses and sins. 

Now what men marvel at indicates their character. 
It shews what manner of spirit they are of, on what 
level they are moving, how high they have risen, or how 
low they have sunk on the scale of being. And I do 
not know that we ever feel the immense interval between 
ourselves and the Son of Man more keenly than when 
we compare that which astonishes us with that which 
astonished Him. To us, as a rule, the word Miracles 
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denotes mere physical wonders ; and these are so won- 
derful to us as to be well-nigh incredible. But in Him 
they awake no astonishment. He never speaks of them 
with the faintest accent of surprise. He set so little 
store by them that He often seemed reluctant to work 
them, and openly expressed his wish that those on or 
for whom they had been wrought would tell no man of 
them. So far from regarding them as strange or un- 
natural, or even as supernatural, they appeared to Him 
perfectly natural and simple. There is no sign of effort 
or strain about Him as He works them ; no, not even 
when He bids the storm be still, or summons Lazarus 
from his charnel cave. “ He speaks, and it is done ; he 
commands, and it stands fast.” And when the miracle 
is wrought, so far from boasting of it or appealing to it, 
or in any way making much of it, He makes light of it, 
or even takes pains to hush it up, lest it should leave 
a false impression of what He was and what He came 
to do. What does astonish Him is not these outward 
wonders so surprising to us, but that inward wonder, 
the mystery of man’s soul, the miraculous power which 
we often exercise without a thought of surprise, the 
power of shutting and opening that door or window of 
the soul which looks heavenward, and through which 
alone the glories of the spiritual world can stream in 
upon us. Only twice are we told that He marvelled to 
whom all the secrets of Nature and Life lay open ; once 
at the unbelief of men, and once at their faith, When 
He came to his own, and they received Him not, He 
was driven from his wonted calm by an immeasurable 
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surprise: He marvelled at their unbelief. And, again, 
when He came to those to whom He was a Stranger, 
and they took Him in, He was beyond all measure 
astonished : He marvelled at their prompt and vigorous 
faith. 

How consistent it was with all we know of Him that 
the only wonders which amazed. Him should lie in the 
ethical workings of the spirit in man, and not in his con- 
trol over the elements and forces of nature, and how high 
this intense and exclusive regard for ethical and spiritual 
wonders raises Him above us, I will leave you to judge 
for yourselves. For my present aim is not to convict 
you of your unlikeness to Him, but, if it be possible, 
to make you so far of one mind with Him as that 
you shall marvel at the only wonders which astounded 
Him, 

1. First, then, I would have you marvel at your own 
unbelief. For Christ comes to “his own” whenever the 
eternal truths He taught appeal to those who have been 
trained to receive them by the activity of reason and 
conscience. And you have been thus trained. You 
know, for example, that the reason of man postulates 
God, though it cannot prove Him; that, speaking 
generally, speaking of what it has done on a large scale, 
in the most cultivated races, and the most illuminated 
centuries, and the highest intellects, we may say that 
reason assumes the existence of an almighty all-ruling 
Spirit as the cause of all phenomena, as the secret of the 
order which pervades the universe. Speaking on the 
same scale, and taking no note of the exceptions which © 


the 
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prove the rule, we may also say that reason assumes the 
existence of a spirit in man by which he is related to 
that infinite and creative Spirit which sits behind all 
phenomena and works through them all. You know, 
too, that what reason suggests and assumes, conscience 
confirms, In its censures and condemnations of our 
sins, in its fearful looking-for of a judgment to come, it 
bears no doubtful witness to the existence and rule of a 
Judge higher than itself, and prophesies with no doubtful 
voice of a life beyond the grave in which every man will 
receive the due reward of his deeds. 

When, therefore, Christ comes to you, He comes to 
his own. When He reveals a God who is your Father, 
and who cares for you and guides you through all the 
intricacies of change and time; when He speaks to you 
of a God who is your Saviour, who is ever seeking to 
redeem you from your bondage to sin and weaknéss ; 
when He invites you to turn to the God who loves you 
and to let Him redeem you from your bondage, to trust 
in Him and cast all your care on Him—He simply 
invites you to believe, ze, to affirm and to act on, the 
eternal truths which reason and conscience have already 
made familiar to you. The assumptions of reason and 
the forebodings of conscience have not sufficed to make 
these eternal truths real to you, so real as that they have 
become the present and governing facts of your lives, so 
real that you have adventured your whole fortune and 
fate upon them, whether for this world or for the world 
to come. And yet you can only be saved by them, 
saved from care, saved from fear, saved from guilt, saved 
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even from the censure of your own reason and the sting 
of your own conscience, as you affirm them with your 
whole heart and act upon them with an undivided 
energy. Because He would save you, Christ demands 
faith of you, faith in the truths which alone can save 
you. For how can He save you from the forebodings of 
guilt until you trust in the forgiving and redeeming love 
of God your Saviour? How can He save you from the 
fret of care and the tremours of fear except by winning 
you to trust in the tender and gracious providence of 
God your Father ? 

He looks into your souls and sees that there is but 
one faculty by which you can so lay hold of the eternal 
truths He has revealed or confirmed as to make them 
the present, ruling, and redeeming facts of your daily 
life. He sees that though you have some dim percep- 
tion of them, they can only trouble and rebuke you 
until, at the touch of faith, they waken into life and 
clothe themselves with power. He sees that only by the 
door of faith in these truths can you pass in out of the 
reach of care and fear, guilt and shame. He sees that 
even you yourselves are aware that there is no other way 
of escape from them. How, then, should He not marvel 
at your unbelief—your unbelief in the very truths which 
you know to be the only truths worth living for and 
dying for? Here is a door beyond which you will find, 
and know that you will find, the rest you crave, rest 
from the cares which fret and fever your spirit, rest from 
that haunting fear of guilt and shame which casts its 
cold shadows on your soul; and yet you will not go. 
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through it! Can you marvel that He marvels to see 
you stand shivering and reluctant on this side of an 
open gate through which you may pass, and know that 
you may pass, into a new world—a world in which care 
and fear and guilt are unknown ; you who are so weary 
of your cares, so sick of your fears, so ashamed of your 
very shame? As you think of it, do not you yourselves 
marvel at the very unbelief which grieves and amazes 
Him ? 

It is not as if you doubted the eternal truths which 
He beseeches you to make present facts. You believe 
that there is a God. You look for a life and a judgment 
to come. You confess that nothing can be more rea- 
sonable and just than that, sooner or later, every man 
should get the due reward of his deeds, although you 
may dread to receive the reward of many of the deeds 
you have done. You even believe that, despite your 
sins, God is still your Father and cares for you, and has 
sent his Son to prove his love for you and to save you 
from your sins. To act on these truths and to rest in 
them, to draw them down out of the invisible world into 
this present world of home, business, politics, would be, 
as you admit, your salvation. And yet you do not act 
on them, do not rest in them! Nay, even those of you 
who do believe in them, do not so believe in them as to 
let them save you from all sin, from all anxiety, from all 
fear! Even to you the eternal truths have not become 
present, all-ruling, all-conquering facts. You marvel 
and are ashamed of your own unbelief: and Christ 
marvels at it even more than you. 
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2. If self-condemnation will rouse you to a more 
resolute faith in the truths you admit or believe, you 
will do well to rebuke and condemn yourselves for your 
want of faith, or for the weakness of your faith. But 
mere self-condemnation, if it stand alone, is by no means 
likely to rebrace the energies of a halting and irresolute 
soul. Suffer me, then, to remind you that, if you are 
wondering at and condemning yourselves, you are at 
least so far forth of one mind with Christ as that you 
marvel at the very wonder which astonished /z7. Let 
me also remind you that He marvelled at the fazth of 
men as well as at their unbelief. 

When the Roman centurion professed that all the 
forces of Nature and of Life were as much at the con- 
trol of Jesus, and stood as ready to obey his word, as 
the soldiers of his own cohort or the servants of his own 
household to obey his commands, Jesus marvelled at 
the greatness of his faith, And when the witty Syro- 
pheenician woman, admitting that she was not one of 
the children of God whom He could ask to his table, 
pleaded that Christ might at least throw her a crumb 
from that bountiful board, once more He was astonished 
at a faith so unexpected and so strong. For these two, 
the Roman master and the Syrophcenician mother, were 
not “his own” in the sense in which the sons and 
daughters of Israel were his own. “The adoption, and 
the Shekinah, and the covenants and the law, and the 
worship, and the promises, and the fathers,” did not per- 
tain zo them. They had not been trained in the Divine 
household. They did not inherit the pious instincts and 
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traditions of a long ancestral line. They had not been 
nurtured and illumined by special disclosures of Truth 
and Grace. Yet they cast themselves on Christ with 
a faith such as He had not found in Israel itself. In 
them, faith was in very deed “an affirmation and an act 
which bade eternal truth be present fact.” 

Now I am very far from wishing to palliate your want 
of faith, or to set you on excusing the weakness of your 
faith. Nevertheless I must, in common fairness, ask 
you to consider whether there is no heathen or Pagan 
element even in you; whether, besides the reasonable, 
moral, and spiritual nature in you, there is not a carnal 
nature which is adverse to it, a nature which takes many 
forms and lusts against the spirit in many ways. Ah, 
you know only too well that in the complex being 
which you inherit from your fathers, if there is much 
that is good, there is also much which is evil; and that 
if many of your conditions have been favourable to the 
development of your higher nature, many of them have 
tended to foster that which is lowest in you, and even 
that which is most hateful to you. You have inherited 
taints of blood, and defects of will, and stings of sensual 
desire. There is that in you which instantly and strongly 
responds to the temptations of the world around you. 
You are tormented by passions, cravings, tempers, evil 
bents and inclinations of nature, which render it very 
hard for you to live above the world and the world’s 
law, and to commit yourselves without reserve to the 
promptings of your spiritual part, so that you shall see 
God everywhere and serve Him in all you do. 
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In how many worlds do we all live! The world of 
chome, the world of business, the worlds of literature 
and art, of thought, of imagination, of the affections, 
the worlds of fashion, of neighbourhood, of civic and 
political life. All these worlds, and many more, have 
some claim upon us, and lay their hands on some inward 
bent which responds to their touch. And how hard is it 
for us to rise, sheer through them all, straight to God, and 
then to come back into them all bringing Him with us, 
to guide us through them, and so to sustain us in them 
as to sanctify them all to the growth and culture of the 
spirit. 

Yes, there is much to hold us back from the life of 
faith. And when you walk unspotted by the taints of 
the several worlds through which you have to take your 

. way, content amidst poverty because of your inward 
wealth, at rest under stress and care because you have a 
Friend in heaven who cares for you, cheerful under your 
burden of sorrow because you believe that even sorrow 
is but joy in the making, fearless in death because you 
know that death is but birth into a new and larger life, 
O, then, I think that God Himself must marvel at your 
faith as much as you sometimes marvel at your un- 
belief. . 

And yet, when you have attained this faith, and have 
felt that it is life, strength, rest, peace for the soul, how 
mere a trifle will suffice to bring you down from the 
height to which you have soared. Some new access of 
desire, some new object of affection, some new form of 
activity, or some new prospect of success in business ; 
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or, on the other hand, some unexpected loss, or some 
new anxiety. for yourselves or for those whom you 
love: in short, any cloud, however small, that sails for 
a moment between you and the sun, and you, who but 
now were singing in the sweet clear air of heaven, sink 
down to earth, shudder back into your old fears and 
cares, and forget the very God whom you have seen 
and the salvation in which He has caused you to 
trust. 

If, then, your faith is to be maintained and to do its 
perfect work upon you, saving you from all fear, all care, 
all sin, it must be your constant study and effort to 
translate the eternal truths into present facts. You give, 
and rightly give, much thought to the toils of your daily 
occupation, to the cultivation of your minds, to the 
management of public affairs. Whether you give as 
much time and thought to the study of the Scriptures 
in which you know you have eternal life as to the read- 
ing of your newspapers and magazines; whether you 
are as bent on a close and tender intercourse with the 
Father of your spirits and the Saviour of your souls 
as with the wife, husband, friend, child, whom you love 
best ; whether you are as resolute to serve God and to 
get his pure and kindly will done in your daily business 
as you are to succeed in it and to make money by it, 
I must leave you to determine for yourselves. But I 
am bound to warn you that, standing as you do amid 
many temptations, exposed to many distractions, liable 
to many changes and cares and fears, the life of the soul 
—that faith in God and in the truth and love of God 
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which alone can redeem you from all care and fear 
and guilt—is not to be maintained save by much study, 
stedfast and vigorous endeavour, and many devout 
prayers, not for Divine help alone, but also for grace 
to use it when it comes. 


XVII. 


mae KIGHTEOUSNESS WHICH IS BY 
HALT A, 


“For what saith the Scripture?* And Abraham believed God, 
and it was reckoned unto him for righteousness.”—-ROMANS iv. 3. 


IF the Lord Jesus marvelled at the unbelief of men, 
we, in our turn, are tempted to marvel at the immense 
importance which the Bible everywhere attaches to faith. 
And, above all, we marvel to hear that faith is accepted 
as a substitute for righteousness, . When we read that 
Abraham’s faith was reckoned to him for righteousness, 
and, still more, when we hear St. Paul arguing that in 
every case “to him that worketh not, but believeth in 
him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is reckoned for 
righteousness,” we are apt to think that “good works” 
are made light of, that morality is endangered or even 


* The Scripture referred to by St. Paul is, of course, Gemeszs 
xv. 6, where we read, “‘ And he believed in the Lord, and it was 
reckoned unto him for righteousness.” But for us-the question 
may have a wider scope ; for not only in the Book of Genesis and 
in the Epistle to the Romans, but also in Gadatzans (iii. 6) and in 
James (ii. 23) we find the identical words of the text, “ Abraham 
believed God, and it was reckoned unto him for righteousness !” 
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undermined. Such a doctrine, it is said, abolishes the 
immutable distinctions of right and wrong. If the un- 
godly are to be accounted righteous simply because 
they believe certain facts or truths, what profit hath 
godliness? and why should we brace ourselves to a 
stedfast, arduous, and painful endeavour to lift our lives 
into correspondence with the will of God ? 

No doubt the objection is often taken, in the interests 
of morality and godliness, by those who are not at all 
remarkable for the godliness, or even for the pure and 
high morality of their lives. None the less it is a weighty 
objection, whether the lips that frame it be pure or im- 
pure. It sets forth a real and grave difficulty, a difficulty 
which at some time and in some form, can hardly have 
failed to burden and perplex our thoughts. Let us 
look it fairly in the face, then, and see whether we can 
find an answer to it that shall be satisfactory and com- 
plete. 

At the outset I must frankly admit that the doctrine 
of “justification by faith,” or of “imputed righteous- 
ness,” has often been stated in forms repugnant to human 
reason and fatal to morality. Some theologians, indeed, 
have avowedly made it their aim so to formulate most 
of the great truths of Religion as to “shock human reason 
and humble human pride.” And, no doubt, theologians 
of this school have spoken of imputing the sins of the 
believer to Christ, and of imputing the righteousness of 
Christ to the believer, in terms injurious alike to God 
and man. In their hands it has sunk into a legal, but 
inequitable, transaction—a transaction in which the letter 
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of the Divine Law is used to evade, rather than to fulfil, 
its spirit. Just as an unscrupulous lawyer or politician 
has sometimes boasted that he could “drive a coach and 
four” through an Act of Parliament intended for the 
restraint and punishment of crime, so even the pure and 
holy Son of God has been represented, by his professed 
friends and advocates, as driving his coach, with all the 
elect crowded upon it inside or out, through the barriers 
which Almighty Justice had erected against the sinful 
and disobedient. 

No weight of authority, scriptural or ecclesiastical, 
can uphold such dogmas as this. The human conscience 
instinctively rejects them. Insulted reason spurns them. 
If no more rational account can be given of the affirma- 
tion of Scripture, that faith is reckoned for righteousness, 
so much the worse for Scripture ; for that cannot be the 
voice of God which teaches a lie: and how cam any man 
be saved by the mere “imputation” of a goodness which 
he does not share? How can any man be really saved 
from evil except by being made good—good at heart, 
good in life? 

’ Nor is this simply a question of theology and of the 
Schools. If it were, we might well pass it by. It is 
a question that comes down into the streets, into our 
practical life, and confronts us as we go about our daily 
business. For which of us, even though it present no 
difficulty to him, has not met with those to whom this 
apparent confusion of faith with righteousness has been 
a very real and grave perplexity? Which of us has 
not seen it urged in Sceptical or Infidel writings as a 
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well-nigh insurmountable objection to the Christian 
creed ? 

1. Now in attempting to meet this objection, we shall 
do well to begin, indeed we can hardly but begin, with 
the call of Abraham; for Abraham’s is the premier 
case in both senses of the word; it is the first of 
which we have any record, and it is also of the first 
importance. 

In the Book of Genesis, then, we are told that Jehovah 
appeared to Abraham to promise him two gifts which 
were quite out of the ordinary course of things, each of 
which must therefore have seemed to be quite incredible. 
First, He promised the goodly land to a man who had 
no title to it, and no inheritance in it, no, not so much 
as to set his foot upon. And, then, to a man old as 
well as childless, to a man “as good as dead already,” 
He promised a seed as numerous, or rather as innumer- 
able, as the stars in the sky or the sands upon the shore. 
Incredible as the double promise was, Abraham believed 
it, because he “believed in the Lord” who made it. He 
proved the sincerity of his faith by offering the sacrifice 
(Gen. xv. 8-21) by which the promise and his accep- 
tance of the promise were to be ratified. And as he 
presented the sacrifice Jehovah entered into a solemn 
covenant with him, and pledged Himself to keep his 
word. 

From the Jewish point of view “ righteousness ” may, 
no doubt, be attributed to every man whose sacrifice has 
been accepted by God and with whom He has entered 
into a covenant. And if we had only the Jewish 
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Scriptures before us, we might reasonably argue that 
Abraham’s faith in the Divine Word, a faith which 
expressed itself in the offering of the required sacrifice, 
was reckoned to him for righteousness simply because 
it released him from the claims and penalties of a broken 
law, simply because it made him ritually or legally 
righteous before God. But the New Testament Scrip- 
tures will not permit us to rest in this simple and easy 
solution of the difficulty. They see, and teach us to see, 
in Abraham’s faith or righteousness, a great deal more 
than a mere exemption from the pains and penalties of 
the Law. They see, and teach us to see, in it the power 
of a blameless and of an endless life. They hold it up 
as the model and standard of our faith. They recur to 
it again and again with most impressive iteration. They 
assert it to have been the animating and redeeming 
principle of his character and conduct. They trace its 
influence not only on one, but on every, critical moment 
and event of his career. And thus they compel us to 
look for a deeper and more adequate solution of the 
difficulty, for a moral and spiritual solution rather than 
for a merely legal and ceremonial solution, 

2. But where is such a solution to be found? Well, 
surely, if it can be shewn that Abraham’s faith was 
righteousness, it will no longer seem strange to you that 
his faith was reckoned to him for righteousness. If faith 
zs righteousness, you will no longer fear lest the impu- 
tation of righteousness should endanger morality, and 
render men careless how they live so long as they 
believe. 
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What, then, do you mean by “righteousness”? You 
mean “doing that which is right”—do you not? Habitual 
right doing is the fact for which “ righteousness ” is the 
abstract term. Suppose, then, that Abraham habitually 
did that which it was right for him to do—did it in all 
the great crises of his life ; did it when it was very hard 
to do, when it could only be done at great cost; did it 
when custom, self-interest, authority, reputation, safety, 
all urged him to leave it undone: suppose that in these 
critical and adverse conditions he did that which was 
right purely at the impulse and prompting of faith—was 
it not in that case only reasonable and just that his faith 
should be reckoned to him for what zt was, ze. for 
righteousness ? 

But that supposition is strictly and demonstrably 
true. The first notable and distinguished action of his 
life was his renunciation of the idolatrous worship in 
which he had been bred for the service of the only true 
and living God. In some mysterious way the conviction 
was borne in upon his mind that sun, moon, and stars, 
lords which change and set, could not be the true lords 
of men, that the true Lord could only be He who made 
them all; and, forthwith, he resisted the whole pressure 
of habit and custom, opinion and authority, to worship 
One whom he knew as the Judge of all the earth, A 
noble and heroic act of faith, you admit. Yes, but was 
it not also an equally noble and heroic act of righteous- 
ness?. However the conviction reached his mind that 
he ought to worship none but the Maker and Ruler of 
all, yet, since this conviction commended itself to his 
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reason and conscience, was it not vzght of him to act 
upon it? Was it not hard, as well as right? Would it 
not have been unjust if this great act of faith had xot 
been reckoned to him for righteousness ? 

Another act of faith which the New Testament holds 
up to our admiration is this: that when Abraham was 
called to leave his native land, with all its sacred and 
clinging associations, he went out from it, not knowing 
whither he went. But was not this act of faith, also, an 
act of righteousness? Will any man deny either that it 
was right of him to obey what he took to be a Divine 
call, or that it was hard to obey such a call as this? 
‘Can any man doubt that, if right acts are to count for 
righteousness, the faith which prompted Abraham to 
leave his ancestral pastures might well be reckoned to 
him for righteousness ? z 

And so we might go through all the acts of faith to 
which the New Testament calls our admiring attention 
—his sojourn in the promised inheritance as in a strange 
country, his hope of the promised seed when all hope 
seemed to be taken away, his readiness to offer up the 
-child of the promise because he knew that God was able 
‘to raise him up from the dead: and of each of these 
acts we might severally demand, Was it not vzght that 
Abraham should do it? Was it not hard as well as 
right? And is it not most just that he should have the 
credit of the right acts he did, and be credited with the 
more for them because they were so hard to do? Look- 
ing at his whole life, illustrated by so many noble and 
heroic deeds, I do not see how we are to escape the con- 
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clusion that, since faith was the ruling and animating 
principle of his life, it was only reasonable and fair that 
his faith should be reckoned to him for righteousness, 
on the plain and rational ground that it actually made 
him righteous. 

On precisely the same ground we justify St. Paul’s 
broad principle that to “ every one that believeth” faith 
is reckoned for righteousness. Reason, Conscience, 
Religion, combine to persuade us, as they persuaded 
Abraham, that there is a God, that He rules over all, 
that the Judge of all the earth must be just, and that 
in his justice He will, here or hereafter, render to every 
man the due reward of his deeds. But they do more 
for us than they did for him. They also persuade us 
that God is good, and that in his goodness He has set 
Himself to make us good, both by taking away our sins 
and by implanting living principles of virtue in our 
hearts. They invite us to cast all our cares, all our fears, 
all our sins on Him, and so to make our wills one with 
his that our will may be done whenever his will is done 
whether in earth or heaven. Now if we believe these 
truths, if by faith they become sacred and august reali- 
ties to us; if, because our sins are taken away, we set 
out with unembarrassed energy on the way of life, duty, 
peace; if, because we no longer have any cares for the 
body or the soul, the present or the future, time or 
eternity, ourselves or our neighbours, we are prepared 
to follow God wherever He may lead us, to do without 
whatever He takes from us, and to accept whatever 
comes to us through following Him as the very best 
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and kindest expression of his will for us ; if, in short, we 
live what we admit to be a life of faith in God, may not 
our faith be reasonably reckoned to us for righteous- 
ness? It zs our righteousness, for it is making’ us 
righteous and yet it is ot ours, but God’s, since it is 
his truth which we believe, his power in which we 
trust, his grace which lifts our wills into harmony with 
his. 

3. But, it may be objected, Abraham was not perfect ; 
nor are we. In the great acts of his life he exhibited 
an heroic faith, and rose to rare and difficult heights of 
righteousness. None the less he had his faults. There 
were moments in his career when he fell beneath even 
the commonest standard of morality. And as for us, if 
there are times in which our faith lays hold on God and 
makes eternal truths the present and ruling facts of our 
lives, there are also times when we relax our hold of 
Him, and the very truths we most sincerely believe lose 
their power over us, and we fall away into many and 
heinous sins. How, then, can our faith, how can even 
his faith,so much greater than ours, be reckoned for a 
righteousness which it does not invariably secure ? 

It is not difficult to answer that objection if only we 
remember that it is faztk we are speaking of, a genuine 
and vital faith, not of any mere profession or pretence 
of it. For if we are speaking of the faith which bids 
eternal truth be present fact, are we to charge it with all 
_the errors and frailties of unbelief? It is your faith, not 
your want of faith, which is reckoned for righteousness. 
And, by its very definition, faith zs righteousness ; that 
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is to say, faith is the quality, motive, principle which 
makes you do what is right, in so far as you do do 
it. 

Here, however, some man will be sure to say: That 
is all very well so far as Faith is concerned, or even so 
far as the teaching of the New Testament is concerned. 
Faith may fairly be taken for righteousness since, so 
far as they possess it, it makes men righteous. But it 
leaves ws, in whom faith is not a strong and constant 
power, just where we were; nay, it leaves all men, even 
Abraham himself, just where they were. 

But, consider: it is something to know that God is 
righteous, even if we also know that we are unrighteous. 
It is something to have vindicated the New Testament 
teaching, even if we can only vindicate it by condemn- 
ing ourselves. And how can we but condemn ourselves 
if we are conscious that faith is so weak in us as that in 
much we are still unrighteous ? 

In such a case self-condemnation seems to be our 
only appropriate attitude. And yet, thank God, it is 
not, For, while a consciousness of weak and halting 
faith should prompt us to condemn ourselves, it should 
also prompt and constrain us both to hope and to en- 
deavour. That faith is weak in us is our shame and 
reproach; but that faith erzs¢s—in this there lie boundless 
possibilities of hope and recovery. 

For “the righteousness which is by faith,” is simply 
the only righteousness possible to man. We often speak 
as if righteousness and faith might be pitted against | 
each other, or as if righteousness might be attained in 
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some other way. But who ever met with a perfectly 
righteous man—a man whose whole life was conformed 
to the highest moral ideal which even he himself could: 
frame? The best of men is but a man at the best ; and 
the better he becomes the more conscious he grows of 
his faults, his frailties, his sins. In so far as he is. 
righteous, he is righteous by virtue of faith, faith in 
some moral standard of right and wrong which he has 
never seen embodied, by his belief that it will be well 
with him only as he attains or approaches that ideal 
standard of conduct. 

And this faith, wherever it is real and sincere, has a. 
singular power of growth. Remember how it grew in, 
Abraham, grew until we may fairly say that it domi-. 
nated his whole life, grew until, in the striking phrase of 
St. James, he became “the /rzend of God,” and walked 
as seeing Him who is invisible. _ Faith zas righteousness. 
in him, for it led him to do much that was right, though 
it was also hard ; but it was also the root and germ of a 
larger and more perfect righteousness. It grew by use 
till, for him, it was the visible world that became a 
dream, and the world invisible the only reality. And if 
our faith in the invisible things of God, of truth, of duty, 
be vital and sincere, it will grow in like manner by use 
and practice. It must grow, if it be alive—must make 
the unseen ever more real to us, more influential over 
us, until by faith our whole being is drawn into con- 
formity with the righteous will of God. 

But if that be so, if all real faith in God makes us do. 
that which is right, and if all real faith in Him is the 
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root and germ out of which “the white flower of a 
blameless (and a perfect) life” must spring at last, who 
does not see that faith, so that it be genuine and sincere, 
may fairly be imputed to us for righteousness? God is 
our Judge, and notman. And what is the use of having 
HTim for our Judge, if He is not to look clean through 
all the confusions and contradictions of our life, and to 
mark what is the vital principle which is moulding it 
and which must give it its final shape? Nay, to what 
purpose is He our judge if He may not see what zs to be 
in us as well as what is, and frame his judgment of us 
as we should gladly frame our judgments of our neigh- 
bours could we but see as far as He can see, could we 
but “see the future in the instant”? If we could look 
into the heart of any man, and discern a principle at 
work within him which is already making him do right 
when it is very hard to do it, a principle which is sure 
to bring him altogether right in the end, should we 
scruple to account him a righteous man, simply because 
as yet that vital and dominant principle had not wrought 
its perfect work upon him? If not, shall we not commit 
ourselves to the just witness and pure eyes of Almighty 
God without fear, if at least we do sincerely believe in 
Him, if, in our faith, we have a power leading us to 
righteousness, and a pledge that we shall attain a perfect 
righteousness before all is done? Can we not under- 
stand even how, though a man die before faith has had 
time to work a conspicuous change upon him, yet even 
to him faith may fairly be counted for righteousness 
by the all-seeing God, who in every fresh beginning of 
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life beholds the end to which it will grow? Take 
the extremest case. Suppose a man to have walked by 
sight, and not by faith, to the very close of his career. 
Suppose that it is only as he is dying that the eyes of 
his mind are opened on the sacred realities of the spiritual 
realm, but that then he gathers up all his force and lays 
hold upon the truth and grace which are capable of 
redeeming him from all evil. Dare we, who remember 
the response of Christ to the prayer of the Penitent Thief, 
say that even in such a case as this the doors of hope 
will be closed, and justly closed against him?! Why, 
if we ourselves were the guardians of those doors, we 
should not have the heart to shut them in his face, 
though we might open them with fear and trembling. 
But God reads the thoughts and intents of the heart. 
fle can see that the change in the dying penitent is a 
vital, a radical change, and only needs time and oppor- 
tunity to become complete. And would you have God 


* The thought that even the worst of sinners may be thus arrested 
at the last moment has been finely expressed by Browning, in 
The Ring and the Book, where he makes the old Pope say : 


For the main criminal I see no hope 

Except in such a suddenness of fate. 

I stood at Naples once, a night so dark 

I could have scarce conjectured there was earth 
Anywhere, sky or sea or world at all ; 

But the night’s black was burst through by a blaze— 
Thunder struck blow on blow, earth groaned and bore 
Through her whole length of mountains visible : 
There lay the city thick and plain with spires, 

And, like a ghost dishrouded, white the sea. 

So may the truth be flashed out by one blow, 

And Guido see, one instant, and be saved. 
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refuse him time and opportunity ? Can you affirm it to: 
be unreasonable and unjust that the faith, which would 
make the man righteous at the last, should not at once 
be reckoned to him for righteousness ? Will you, who 
are yourselves burdened with sin and incompleteness, 
murmur and complain if he is admitted on the very day 
of his repentance into a Paradise in which he may still 
suffer for his sins, and wust suffer for them if he is ever 
to be quit of them, but in which also the new principle 
and bent of his being will be aided to unfold itself in all 
forms of virtue and goodness ? 

Finally, take your own case. You believe in God, 
and in the truths which He has revealed. But the 
action and growth of your faith is checked, not only by 
habits which you yourselves have framed, but also by 
taints and bents of will which you inherit from your 
fathers, by the imperfect training and culture which you 
have received, and by many unfavourable conditions 
for which you are not responsible, or are not wholly 
responsible. Is it not fair, then, that some account 
should be taken of these, that some allowance should 
be made for them? Can you doubt that the Judge of all 
the earth, the omniscient and gracious Ruler of men, will 
make full allowance for them all; and that, if He sees. 
your faith to be sincere and active, sees that it is really 
making you righteous, and in happier conditions will at. 
last make you perfect, He will reckon your faith to you 
for the righteousness which He sees that it will yet 
work out in you? 

My brethren, we have only to understand what is. 
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meant, what is implied, in the words “ faith,” “ righteous- 
ness,” “God,” to see how just and reasonable, as well 
as how gracious, it is, that to every one who believeth 
in Him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith should be 
reckoned for righteousness. 


16 


XVIII. 
FAITH A CONDITION OF PLEASING GOD. 
“Without faith it is impossible to please him.”—-HEBREWS xi. 6. 


BuT why—why is it impossible to please God without 
faith? Why is faith an indispensable condition of 
salvation? There are some who tell us that, since faith 
is the condition on which it has pleased God to make 
our salvation depend, we have no right to demand any 
reason for it beyond his good-will and pleasure. There 
are others who tell us that there zs no other reason for 
it, that it is a purely arbitrary condition, but that, as we 
cannot change it, we had better submit to it. And there 
are many more who think, if they do not say, that had 
it pleased God to save us in any other way, it would 
have been easy for Him to suspend our salvation on 
some other condition than this. 

It will be my endeavour to shew you once more, and 
from a slightly different point of view, that, whatever 
men may say or think, faith is the natural, reasonable, 
inevitable condition of salvation ; that without faith it 
is, in the strictest sense of the word, zmpossible that we 
should please Him. 
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Now, what is faith? There are many definitions of 
the word, but no one of them is complete and ex- 
haustive, or, if it be complete in itself, it does not at 
once convey an adequate conception of faith to our 
minds. Before we can reach such a conception, we 
must let our minds play freely upon it; we must turn it 
round and look at it in various lights. For faith is an 
act, mood, habit, posture, or bent of the soul which has 
many relations and plays many parts. It is related, 
for example, to the past, to the present, to the future ; 
and perhaps we cannot do better than consider it in this 
group of time-relations if we would apprehend what it 
really is. 

1. Consider faith, then, first, as it looks back, in its 
relation to the past. “By faith we understand that the 
worlds were framed by the Word of God, so that what 
is seen was not made out of things which do appear” 
(the phenomenal of the apparent) ; but owe their being 
to the creative fiat of the Almighty. By faith, more- 
over, we understand not only that this and all worlds 
were made by God, but also that men have been led 
through the long vicissitude of the human story by the 
very Hand which created them; that it is God who 
has fixed “the bounds of their several habitations,” not 
simply any wandering impulse of the blood, or any 
pressure of necessity, or any result of strife; and God 
who has determined “the epochs of their development,” 
not merely the presence or the absence of auspicious 
conditions (Acts xvii. 26). 

Now ¢zs is not the conclusion of reason, but of that 
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more divine and penetrating quality of the soul which 
we call Faith. That we do not owe the conviction that 
the world was made by God to reason alone, though 
reason abundantly confirms it, we may infer from the 
fact that some of the most gifted and cultivated minds 
among us affirm that, so far from being created by the 
word of God, the world has been fashioned by some 
inscrutable Force, acting by law on a protoplasmic sub- 
stance as eternal, and as underived, as itself That we 
do not owe to reason solely our conviction that the 
human race has been trained and educated by God, we 
may infer from the fact that there are reasonable men 
among us who affirm that the various races of men, with 
all their wonderful endowments of life, thought, emotion,. 
conscience, have been evolved from molecules which 
possess neither life nor intelligence, neither affection nor 
conscience ; and that the bounds of their habitation 
and the epochs of their development have been deter- 
mined by their environment and their collisions with. 
each other. If then the Force behind Nature be an 
intelligent, kindly, and almighty Will, if the history of 
man is being conducted on an orderly and beneficent 
plan, we can discover that Will and trace its plan only 
by the intuitions and inspirations of faith, A man may 
have reason, his reason may be vigorous and cultivated, 
and yet he may see no divine and creative Power at 
work in the natural world, no revelation of the will of 
God in the story of man. But no one who has faith can 
possibly fail to find God whether in nature or in human 
history. By faz¢h we understand that the world was. 
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made by God, and that man has been led and trained 
by God. 

2. Faith looks round ; it has relation to ¢he present. 
If a man stedfastly regard himself and his own condi- 
tions and the world in which he plays a part, he may, 
if he take reason for his sole guide, arrive at the con- 
clusion that he is where and what he is as the result of 
a long sequence of physical and social antecedents for 
which he is not responsible ; that in his nature, in which 
sO many vigorous and opposed forces are at strife, it is 
inevitable, and even right, that the strongest force should 
win the day, whatever it may be: and that, therefore, 
right and wrong, sin and duty, are mere words, mere 

‘figments, the inaccurate and unhealthy superstitions of 
a bygone and ignorant age to which it would be folly 
to submit. As you know there are those—and they 
contrive to make a noise in the world out of all ‘pro- 
portion to their number or their weight—to whom this 
conclusion is the last and highest result of modern 
thought, while there are many more who at least lean 
in that direction. But to faztz such a conclusion is as 
impossible as it is alien and abhorrent. As faith looks 
round on the shows of Life and Time, it sees that the 
toys for which many struggle—wealth, notoriety, dis- 
tinction, amusement—are not the main ends of life, nor 
its best gifts; but insight, character, conduct, a heart 
at leisure from itself, the pure affections of the home, 
the charity which is always ready to serve or comfort 
a neighbour, a pious and cheerful adoption of the will 
of God, a thankful and generous enjoyment and use of 
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bis gifts. It sees God at work in the vast complex of 
conditions by which we are surrounded, and in the 
various forces by which we are impelled ; and hence it 
pronounces much to be right which is very difficult to 
us, and much to be wrong which is very pleasant, and 
will give us no rest nor peace till we have made duty, 
duty to God and man, our chief end and ruling aim. 

In the present, as in the past, Faith looks quite 
through the shows of things to the sacred realities which 
stand behind them, and to God Himself as the Author 
and Source of all that is real, of all that does not change 
with changing time, of all therefore which is really and 
enduringly good. In short, to use words which by this 
time must be very familiar to you, 


Faith is an affirmation, and an act, 
Which bids eternal truth be present fact. 


3. Faith looks forward ; it has a relation to the future. 
It is “the substance,’ or “the assurance,” of things 
hoped for, that in which they inhere, and by which 
they are brought home to us. And here, once more, 
faith shews a more penetrating and discerning eye than 
reason, while yet reason warrants and approves all that 
faith discovers. Left to itself, or divorced from faith, 
its natural consort, Reason, as it looks onward to things 
to come, to things hoped for, may see in death nothing 
but an extinction of the personal life. Its highest and 
happiest conception for the future may be, that the 
human race will continue to develop into nobler pro- 
portions long after we are forgotten, and to shift into 
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more favourable conditions, until the sun shall have 
exhausted its store of heat, and the earth be frozen to 
death. This zs the conclusion which reason has reached 
in some of the most active and generous of living minds. 
But this conclusion also is impossible to faith. As Faith 
looks stedfastly onward, it discovers that even death 
itself is but a phenomenon, not a reality; a passing 
show the secret of which is “more life and fuller;” a 
mere veil which hides from us things too great to be 
apprehended by mortal powers. It sees a new heaven 
and a new earth emerging from the bosom of the old, 
and teaches us to look, not simply for a perfecting 
humanity which will perish with the perishing earth, 
but for an eternal life in an eternal world, a life of 
thought, and love, and varied but endless service. It 
affirms that we shall not all die when we die, nor only 
live on in the influence we leave behind us; but’ that 
we ourselves shall still live on, still be men, still the 
same men although we shall also be new men ; and that 
we shall both witness and share the final triumph of 
humanity over the imperfections of its nature and its lot. 

Whether in its relation to the past, then, or its relation 
to the present, or its relation to the future, Faith is 
always the evidence of things not seen, the substance 
or assurance of things hoped for. It is that quality in 
us which enables us to look through what seems to what 
is, to get behind the transitory shows of time and the 
ever shifting phenomena of nature, and live in the 
sacred and abiding realities of which they are only a 
passing disguise. 
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In you, for instance, Faith sees, not simply a man 
burdened by many tasks and many cares, going down 
to business morning by morning, and coming home at 
night to rest, making money, losing money, enjoying 
the comforts of home or longing for a more comfortable 
and luxurious home, racking your brains to win success 
and reputation or to secure more frequent and ample 
pleasures ; but a living and immortal soul weaving the 
robes of character and habit you are to wear for ever, 
pleasing God or displeasing Him, serving your fellows 
or injuring them, cultivating the virtues and graces of 
the spirit or suffering them to fust in you unused. It 
enables you to see in the world of nature, not simply 
nor mainly a series of great physical forces at work 
according to laws which science has discovered and 
formulated, but the very hand of God Himself, moulding 
all things according to the eternal counsels of his will, 
and compelling all things to work together for good. 

In fine, if Reason is that eye or faculty of the soul 
which discerns phenomena, which deals with the shows 
of things or with the things which do appear, and classi- 
fies them and interprets them, and enables us to argue 
from the phenomenal to the real, from the show to the 
substance, Faith is that keener and diviner eye which 
looks through the shows of things, and sees the eternal 
substance that lies behind them, which penetrates the 
phenomena of sense and time, and discerns the real 
_ world, the spiritual and substantial world which casts 
these transitory shadows before it. For the real world © 
is the spiritual world—the world in which God is, and 
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good spirits are, and in which we ourselves live when we 
are at our best; the world which abides for ever, un- 
touched by the changes and decays of time: and, there- 
fore, the world in which we ourselves shall more truly 
live when we shall have slipped this mortal coil and 
time shall be no more. 

Here, then, I hope you begin to see why, as we read 
in the Gospels, our Lord could do no mighty works 
where men did not believe on Him, why faith is an 
indispensable condition of miracles. To men without 
faith, 2.2, without an open eye for the invisible and 
spiritual, a miracle was but one wonder more, a strange 
phenomenon which excited their surprise. And why 
should Christ add another phenomenon, another visible 
and passing show, however strange and wonderful, to 
the vast series of shows and phenomena which already 
veiled the unseen spiritual world from them? How 
_could He do ¢hat when it was his very office to draw 
that veil, to take men through and past the shows of life, 
to reveal the invisible eternal world, and to invite them 
to enter it and abide in it? To work miracles for them 
would only have been to keep them owt of that kingdom 
of heaven into which He was bent on leading them. But 
if men believed in Him, and in that substantial and abid- 
ing world and home of the spirit which He came to unveil, 
if they had followed Him, however timidly and humbly, 
into that world—why, then, a miracle which struck 
straight up from the visible into the invisible, from the 
sensuous into the spiritual, was possible to Him because 
it would be useful to them ; because, instead of thicken- 
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ing and darkening the veil that hid the real world from 
them, it would make it thinner, or even compel it for 
a moment to dispart and let the glory through. 

It was no arbitrary fiat, therefore, which made faith 
a condition of miracles. There was a reason for it, and 
a good reason. Without faith, men would have seen in 
a miracle only a phenomenon to marvel at, another 
wonder to be added to the innumerable wonders of the 
natural world, not a sign, not a glimpse into the spiritual 
world which Christ came to reveal. And, hence, He 
would have been defeating the very end for which He 
came, had He wrought many mighty works for men who 
did not believe. Faith was the natural, reasonable, and 
indispensable condition of miracles such as his. 

It is the equally natural, reasonable, and indispensable 
condition of salvation, of that greater miracle —the 
spiritual change and transformation by which men are 
redeemed from their bondage to sense and time, and 
brought into the kingdom of heaven, the home of the 
spirit. Faith is always, and by its very nature, a venture: 
but so long as you shrink from the hazards of the ven- 
ture, you cannot be saved. Faith springs from insight 
and trust, not from proof. It is reason that demands 
proof and rests upon it ; faith adventures itself without 
proof, yet not without reason. For, consider. When 
you hear that God loves you, and would have you love 
Him; when you hear that you cannot love the Father 
whom you have not seen unless you love the brother 
whom you have seen; when you hear that, because He. 
lives you will live also; or that you can be free only as 
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you obey his law, and rule only as you serve, and gain 
the best things only by loss of things inferior ; when 
you hear that He will render unto every man the due 
recompense of his deeds, and that you ought to live 
therefore as those who must give account to Him: 
when, in short, you hear any distinctively Christian or 
spiritual truth, there is that in you which recognizes its 
truth and responds to it. You are aware that it is that 
which is best and highest in you which leaps up to greet 
it and bear witness to it, to assure you that by grasping 
these truths you will be laying hold of the most noble 
and precious realities. But, while that which is spiritual 
in you moves toward them and incites you to trust 
in them, flesh and blood bear the other way. These 
remind you of how much, and how much that is pleasant 
and dear to them, you will have to give up if you com- 
mit yourself to the truth and suffer it to mould your 
life. Possibly these unspiritual powers suborn reason 
itself, and turn it against you. Reason whispers: “ But 
where is the proof that these things are true? Ask for 
proof; wait for proof. Do not be in haste. These may 
be realities; they may be, as you assume, the supreme 
and only realities. But they are very mysterious, and 
even a little questionable. Do not commit yourself to 
them till you can see them more clearly, and see too 
how to reconcile them with each other and with the 
common and received opinions of men.” And, as you 
listen, you pause and stand in doubt. 

Now that moment is one of the critical moments in 
your life, one of the moments in which it has to be 
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determined whether you will follow the promptings of — 
the Divine Spirit within your soul, which moves you to 
risk all for duty, for righteousness, for love, for God ; or 
whether you will at least defer the decision and so make 
it less likely that you will ever reach it. If you make 
the venture, if you follow the impulse of that which is 
deepest and best in you, if you resolve that you will no 
longer confer with flesh and blood, but yield yourself to 
the Spirit that stirs and speaks within you, you emerge 
from the cold atmosphere of doubt in which all miracles, 
and above all the great miracle of a radical moral change, 
are impossible, and rise into that native and genial realm 
of the spirit in which all things become possible, and all 
that is spiritual in you ripens and unfolds. The eternal 
truths which you have seen by faith become yours. You 
are saved from the thraldom of sense and of the sensible 
world. You pass out beyond the shows of time to find 
a higher life in the kingdom of righteousness and joy 
and peace. But if you listen to the voice of sense, to 
the allurements of the world, to the suggestions of doubt, 
and resolve, at least for the present, to remain on the 
low level from which the Spirit of all truth and grace is 
seeking to lift you, how can you be saved from your 
bondage to sense and time and doubt? How can you 
be lifted into the lofty region in which righteousness 
and charity and peace have their home? How can you 
please the God who moves and lives and has his being 
in the spiritual and eternal world which you have once 
more declined to enter ? 

“Without faith it is impossible to please Him,” be- 
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cause without faith it is impossible that his seeking and 
redeeming Love should take effect upon you; because, 
until this gate and avenue of the soul be opened, the 
main gate and avenue by which He reaches the soul of 
man is closed against Him. How can you be recon- 
ciled to a God in whom you do not believe? How are 
you to be made one with Him, how admitted to his 
fellowship and conformed to his image? How can you 
find the true home of your spirit so long as you do not 
believe its true home to be its true home, or do not so 
believe it as to risk all that you may possess yourselves 
of it? 

Salvation is not the being delivered from an outward 
hell, a hell of outward conditions, whether here or 
hereafter. It lies, rather, in being drawn away from 
the outward to the inward, from the material to the 
spiritual. And if God is not to invade and force’ your 
will, you can only rise into this inward and immaterial 
sphere as you follow the promptings of that which is 
spiritual in you, and suffer yourselves to be drawn from 
that which is sensuous and worldly. But if you believe 
that, at least for the present, your true home, your chief 
good, your crowning delight, are to be found in that 
in you which holds by sense, and not in that which is 
of the spirit, or if you act as though you believed it, 
how are you to be saved? how is your higher nature 
to be emancipated from its bondage to the lower? 

If, then, even as I speak, you are conscious that the 
better part of your nature goes with what I say, re- 
sponds to it and confirms it ; if you believe that it is 
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and will be infinitely better for you to walk after the 
spirit than to walk after the flesh ; if something within 
you whispers and persuades you to break with sense 
and to live for that which is eternal—O, then, the 
gracious Spirit of God is at this very moment moving 
across your soul, and seeking at every point to enter 
in that it may redeem and renew you. Do not resist 
the pure and gracious Spirit which is striving with 
you. Seleve ; believe that what you now see to be 
true zs true. Cast yourself upon it. Commit yourself 
to it. Make the venture of faith. And the great 
miracle will be wrought upon you; you will be inwardly 
changed, changed at the very centre and core of your 
being. You will please God by letting Him save you 
unto life everlasting. 


XIX. 
tie ESCOPEA GOR LPRAVER. 


“ And this is the boldness which we have toward him, that, if 
we ask anything according to his will, he heareth us: and if we 
know that he heareth us whatsoever we ask, we know that we 
have the petitions which we have asked of him. If any man see 
his brother sinning a sin not unto death, he shall ask, and God 
will give him life for them that sin not unto death. There is a sin 
unto death : not concerning this do I say that he should make re- 
quest. All unrighteousness is sin: and there is a sin not unto 
death.”—1 JOHN v. 14-17. 


THERE are not many passages in the New Testament 
which are more difficult and perplexing than this ; nor 
are there many which men have so often wrested to 
their own hurt, if not to their own destruction. We all 
know how men and women of a delicate or aroused 
conscience have read. into it the sentence of their own 
condemnation: first concluding that they had sinned 
the sin which is unto death; and then concluding that 
from this death there is no possible issue into life 
everlasting, We must all remember, too, how from this 
passage the doctors of the Roman Church, guided 
doubtless by their Rabbinical studies, have drawn that 
distinction between venial and mortal sins which has 
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gone far to bring both God and man into bondage to 
the priest, and to reduce the forgiveness of sins to the 
level of a commercial transaction—making the very 
grace of God to depend on priestly intercession, on the 
one hand; and, on the other, ranking all the sins of 
men, from the most trivial to the most fatal, on the 
scale of an ascending tariff, so that even mortal sins 
need not prove mortal if only you will bid high enough 
for absolution. 

Even apart from these misrepresentations, which, how- 
ever, affect our view of it more than we are apt to think, 
the passage itself is very difficult to interpret aright. 
For it seems to contradict the very truths on which St. 
John most commonly and. earnestly insists. No one of 
the Apostles is more sure than he that “the blood of 
Jesus Christ cleanseth from a// sin ;” and yet he here 
mentions one sin from which it would appear that we 
cannot be cleansed even by that great sacrifice! He is 
the very apostle and champion of love—love to God as 
proved by love for man; and yet, here, he not only 
speaks, or seems to speak, of a sin beyond the reach of 
the Divine love, but also of a sin which puts the sinner 
beyond the pale of human love, or at least a sin which 
banishes our best-loved brother from our prayers. 

Now, of course, a passage so difficult in itself, and 
which the misinterpretations thrust upon it have ren- 
dered still more difficult, is not to be explained in a 
moment. If we are to remove its difficulties we must 
reach its meaning as a whole; and we can only reach 
that meaning as we patiently trace out St. John’s 
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general course of thought. Happily we can see at a 
glance that he is here blending two themes, one of 
which, however, is subordinate to the other. His main 
thesis is the power of Prayer and its limitations. It is 
only ina parenthesis, only when he is marking a limit 
which Prayer cannot pass, that he speaks of the Sin 
unto Death. And it is quite impossible that we should 
follow him when he speaks of the sin which is zo¢ to be 
prayed for, until we understand what it is that we ave 
to pray for, and why he would have us pray for it. To 
this latter point, then, St. John’s general conception of 
Christian Prayer, let us at once turn our attention, leav- 
ing the Sin unto Death for consideration on a future 
occasion. 

Of Christian prayer, I said ; for, from Verse 13, it is 
evident that the Apostle is addressing himself only to 
those who “believe on the name of the Son of God,” 
Zé. who commit themselves to Him and find in his 
character the ideal of human life. If we look back to 
that Verse, we find that he is telling his disciples for 
. what reason, for what end, he has been at the pains of 
writing to them. He has declared to them what he 
himself has heard and seen and handled of the Word 
of Life, in order that they may know that they “have 
eternal life”—not ofe that they may have it some day 
in the distant future, but Zvzow that they now fossess it. 
He would have them to be sure that they have already 
commenced a life over which death has no power, the 
very same life which they are to live, by and by, in the 
world in which there shall be no more death. This is 
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a familiar thought with St. John. The main theme both 
of his Epistle and of his Gospel is that the eternal life 
which was in God from the beginning, and in which 
from the beginning God had intended men to share, 
has been manifested, shewn forth, in Jesus Christ ; and 
shewn forth in Him that all men might receive it from 
Him, that all men might rise to their proper life, the life 
God intended them for, in and through Him. The Zack 
of this eternal life is eternal death ; and the Zss of this 
eternal life is eternal death. Men are dead who have 
never been quickened into it ; and, even after they have 
been quickened into it, they may die out of it. The sin 
unto death may cast them, it zexds to cast them, back 
into the death from which they have been rescued by 
the grace of Christ. And because even those who have 
eternal life may lose it, he wants them both to make sure 
that they have it, and so to cherish it as that they may 
never lose it. 

How, then, may they cherish and preserve it? how 
may they assure themselves that they shall never lose 
it? By prayer, replies the Apostle, and by that trust in 
the pure and saving will of God which prayer implies. 
“ This,” he says, “is the confidence we have in him, that, 
if we ask anything according to his will, he heareth us.” 
It is not God’s will that any should perish. It is his 
will that all should be saved unto life everlasting, When 
we pray for life, therefore, whether it be for our own life 
or for the life of the world, we know that what we ask is 
in accordance with his will ; and hence we ought to be 
sure that He hears us, that He will answer us. What- 
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ever else we ask, we ask with a view to life, our own life 
or that of others; we do not really want Him to give 
us anything that would injure or impede our highest 
welfare or that of the world; and therefore, since it is 
his stedfast and abiding will to give us life, and all that 
conserves life and contributes to it, we know we have 
the petitions we have asked of Him. 

In short, the true power and blessedness of Prayer 
lies in the fact that all real prayer is simply asking that. 
God’s will may be done, which will is sure to be done. 
Whatever the form our prayer may take, ¢his is at 
bottom what we mean, and ask, and cannot fail to get. 
So, that nothing lies beyond the reach of prayer except 
that which lies outside the pure, kind, and saving will of 
God. What we hold to be contrary to that high Will, 
for that we are not to pray: and hence St. John will not 
advise us to ask for life for those who have sinned unto 
death ; but whatever is within the scope and compass 
of that gracious and almighty Will, for this we are not 
only to pray, but to pray with boldness, with the full 
assurance that we shall get whatsoever we ask of Him. 

This is St. John’s general conception of the function 
and scope of Prayer. It is not, perhaps, the only con- 
ception of Prayer contained in the New Testament; but 
surely it is the highest and noblest ever revealed to man. 
For, mark, how much it involves, how many of the diffi- 
culties by which we are beset it removes out of our way. 

1. The revelation of St. John would have been of in- 
finite worth to us had it done nothing more than teach 
us that there is a W7z// behind and over the universe, and 
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that this Will is good, bent on our life, set on our sal- 
vation. Whatever their beliefs or disbeliefs, men must 
pray. As pure matter of historic fact they always have 
prayed, even when to pray was but to throw out ejacula- 
tions, charged with profound emotion, into an infinite 
darkness. They are praying at this very hour, even 
though they have no God, or no God worthy of the 
name, to whom to address their appeal. All the world, 
for example, might have heard Professor Beesly, an 
advanced theist, praying at the corner of the streets, zz., 
in the pages of The Contemporary Review (March, 1881), 
and even “devoutly praying,” that Mr. Gladstone might 
have grace to bring in a good Land Bill ; and some of 
us were a little curious to know to whom that prayer 
was offered. Mr. Frederick Harrison, again, who has 
no god but “Humanity,” an abstraction which cannot 
possibly answer his petitions, is constantly advocating 
the organization of worship, and exhorting us not to give 
up prayer, even though we have given up God. And 
George Eliot, in writing to her friends, prays “God bless. 
you,” before she is aware, and then tries to persuade 
herself that the benediction has some devout meaning 
in it, though there be no God to bless them. Men are 
driven to prayer by the burden and pressure of life, by 
their need of a help higher than their own. Even if we 
have no Divine standard of conduct, and no known God 
to whom we can appeal, we feel that things are not as 
they ought to be with us or in the world at large ; and 
we pray because we secretly believe or faintly hope that, 
somewhere in the universe, there must be a Power which. 
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can set them right. We may have “very dim and con- 
fused notions of what that Power may be, or why things 
should have gone into disorder in spite of it ;” we may 
even doubt at times “ whether it is not itself the author 
of our misery.” Nevertheless we pray; we cry out 
against the evils that are in the world, and that are 
rending our own hearts, even though we know not to 
whom our appeal is made, or whether there will be any 
response to our cry. So great is the confusion amid 
which we stand that at times it seems to us as if “a 
number of different Minds and Wills must be ruling the 
universe and tearing it in pieces. Which of these Wills 
or Powers are in our favour, and which of them are 
adverse to us, we cannot tell;” and if we are without 
the revelation made to St. John, or without faith in it, 
our deep inward sense of guilt commonly léads us to 
the conclusion that all are adverse to us, and that the 
only question is how we may propitiate or evade them. 
But if we accept that revelation, all becomes clear 
to us at once and for:ever. For we learn from it that 
the Son of God came into the world to reveal its true 
order, to manifest the Divine Will which lies and works 
behind all the darkness and confusion of the world, 
and to prove that that Will is good, a Will which is 
leading men through darkness to light, a Will which is 
set on saving men unto life everlasting. Me found the 
world, as we find it, full of darkness, strife, misery. But 
He would not for a moment admit that this misery, 
strife, and darkness were the work, or expressed the will, 
of his and our Father in heaven. Instead of submitting 
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to them, instead of advising us to submit to them, as to 
an inevitable fate, however intolerable, He fought against 

~ them every moment of his life, fought against and over- 
came them. And He invites us to share both the con- 
flict and the conquest. He nerves us for the conflict 
and assures us of the conquest by declaring it to be the 
purpose of the unseen Will by which the universe is 
ruled that evil should be overcome of good, that a 
divine order and beauty should be established in every 
heart and throughout the world. And if we believe on 
the Son of God, if we know that we have the eternal 
life which He came to communicate, how can we refuse 
to take part in his conflict with evil, disorder, confusion ? 
How can we doubt that our efforts and prayers for the 
redemption of the world will be crowned with success ? 
We are asking a thing according to his will, the will He 
has made known to us ; “and this is the confidence we 
have in Him, that, if we ask anything according to his 
will, He heareth us.” 

2. It is but a corollary from this argument, though it 
is one which lifts a heavy burden from our hearts, to say 
that in this revelation to St. John we have an answer 

“~ to the question, Why does God permit evil to exist > 
an answer which, while it does not solve or does not 
exhaust that mystery, does so blunt its edges that it 
no longer has power to wound us. For, according to 
St. John, man was made in the image of God, made to 
find his rest in God, and yet made free to seek his own 
rest, choose his own ends, take his own path. Till his. 

_- will becomes one with the Will that rules the universe, 
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he can only be restless and miserable, because at odds 
with his own proper blessedness, because he is at strife 
with a Will he can never overcome, a Will which it 
would simply be ruin and perdition for him to overcome, 


were it possible. And yet the will of man is not to be ~ 


coerced into the harmony in which alone it can truly 


rest. No power but love can draw it into harmony with~ 


the Divine Will. And hence the wonderful and gracious 
moment of the revelation of the love of God in Christ 


Jesus his Son. The only power which can possibly ~~ 


draw our wills into that accord with the Ruling Will in 
which alone we can truly rest zs at work upon us and 
upon all men, seeking to draw us to our rest in Him. So 
that all that now remains to us is to ask with boldness, 
and with confidence, that our own wills, and that all wills 
which are struggling against the will of God and their 
own proper good, may be reduced to obedience. In 
asking this, we are clearly asking that God’s will may 
be done on earth; for this was the very end for which 
He made men and for which He redeemed them. And, 
if we ask anything that accords with his will, we know 
that He heareth us, and that we shall have what we ask. 

Practically, we need nothing more than this. It is 
enough for us to know that the evils from which we 
suffer are of our own making, not of God’s making ; 
that He could not but permit them unless He were to 
crush or supersede our wills ; and that in his love He is 
ever seeking to save us from them by inducing us to say 
from the heart: “Our wills are ours, we do know why ; 
our wills are ours, that we may make them Thine; and 
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all the ills of life are designed to draw us to our rest in 
iehec.” 

3. But there is still another difficulty—perhaps the 
commonest of all—which this passage suggests, while it 
also suggests a reply to it. It may be said, it often has 
been said: “If it lends new force and happiness to 
prayer to know that we are only asking what God means 
to bestow, yet, on the other hand, why need we ask Him 
to do what He is bent on doing without any will of ours? 
Why should we not let his pure and kindly will take 
effect without troubling Him with our requests ?” 

The objection is so natural, and takes so many forms, 
that, even though we have answered it a thousand 
times, it is for ever starting up in our hearts as strong as 
ever, and is almost ready to deny that it has ever been 
answered at all. And yet the main drift of our answer 
is plain and clear enough. For, of course, the direct alter- 
native to asking for the things which accord with God’s 
will is to ask things which do zo¢ accord with it. None 
of us are prepared to do that, I suppose, or can doubt 
for a moment that, if we could get anything contrary to 
God’s will, it would simply undo us.* 

But the indirect alternative—not asking anything—is 
more attractive to us in certain faithless, indolent, or 


* While still a child I was profoundly impressed by hearing a 
celebrated musician, who was much addicted to urging the scep- 
tical objections to Religion, say in answer to the blunt charge, 
“You don’t believe in the providence of God, then!” “Not 
believe in Divine Providence, sir? Why, I believe if that fly 
could settle on any spot a single point from that ordained for it by . 
the will of God, the whole universe would rush into instant ruin.” 
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despondent moods. But have you considered what that 
means? Do you quite comprehend, or quite remember, 
what is involved in keeping two wills in accord? Can 
I keep my will in accord with yours simply by not will- 
ing anything opposed to your will? No, if my will is 


to be in true accord, in vital harmony with yours, I must ~ < 


will what you will, seek what you seek. I must ask you 
what your best and highest will is, and urge you to do 
it: I must make it my will, and stir myself up to do it. 
And if our rest in God is our only real rest, if we reach 
and maintain this rest only as we will what He wills, 
must we not ask Him what his will is, and stir up our- 
selves to take hold of it? But his will is that we and - 
all men should be saved unto life everlasting. He has 
manifested that life in order that we may share it.. And 
how can we be saved from the evil, cruel, and selfish 
desires which rise within us, and war against our life’ and 
peace, save by his help? How can we help to save the 
world, z.2., the men about us, except as we derive our 
strength from Him? It is part of his declared will that 
we should ask his help; that we should seek strength 
for his service from Him. And how shall we will what 
He wills unless we do what He commands us, unless we 
ask his help both in our personal strife with sin and in 
our strife with the sin that is in the world? 

Yes, God’s will qwz/Z be done, with our help or without 
it. But if we love Him and trust in Him, can we be 
wholly without ambition to share in his great work of 
salvation and in the ultimate triumph of his love? We 
sometimes feel as if there were hardly any value in the 
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prayer which only asks that God would do what He 
has determined to do, and give what He has determined 
to give. But if the great purpose and determination of 
God be to give eternal life to us and to all men, by 
drawing our wills into living harmony with his will, 
must we not desire to have what He desires to bestow, 
must we not labour to take what He is ever seeking to 
give? Is it nothing, is it not everything to us, that we 
may draw near to Him and ask Him to call away our 
wandering affections from the things which would injure 
and debase us, and to fix them on the things which will 
quicken, purify, and ennoble us? Is it nothing, is it 
not everything to us, that we may ask Him for grace so 
to order our lives by his will, and so to shew forth the 
power of his love, that our neighbours may be con- 
strained to believe in that love and to turn to Him for 


“s life? Tous, who cannot do even the thing we would, 


and cannot give life even to those whom we love best, 
is it not the greatest blessedness that we may ask God 
to give them life, ask Him for strength to do his will, 
and know that we shall have the petitions which we 
have asked of Him? 

4. For all these reasons, then, and for many more, we 
ought to ask that God’s will may be done, ought to ask 
~ Him to do his will in us and in our fellows, But, finally, 
we ought to ask for nothing more than this, for nothing 
inconsistent with this. He stands pledged to hear and 
to help us when we ask for eternal life, whether for 
ourselves or for our neighbours; but, beyond this, his 
pledge, as understood and reported by St. John at least, 
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does not go. All else we are called to leave with Him— 
called not only by his Word, but also by our own ex- 
perience. For as we look back, can we not see how 
often, but for his grace, we should have fallen into 


The secret ambush of a specious prayer? 


Can we not remember how we have asked and ot been 
heard—asked for work, for instance, when we were poor 
and destitute; asked for health when we were sick; 
asked for means to do more, as we thought, for Him; 
asked that we might not be openly punished for secret 
sins, lest we should be disgraced in our own eyes and in 
the eyes of our fellows ; asked with passionate earnest- 
ness, with piercing importunity, with hearts sick with 
fear, with desire, with despair even, and yet have been 
refused? And cannot you and I both see now that 
often these very refusals were most gracious answers; 
that what we sought, what at the time we believed 
would have been so good for us, would not have been 
good at all, would have set us on wrong courses, would 
have prevented us from finding better openings and 
courses that came to us afterward, or would have thrown 
us back in the spiritual life rather than have helped us 
forward in it? 

If that is so—and I cannot doubt that with you, as 
with me, it has been so—ought it not to be enough for 
us to know that all things on earth are being shaped 
and ordered by a Divine Will, that that Will is purely 
and only good, and that it is set and bent on doing us 
good? Ought we not to shrink from asking anything of 
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God but that his will may be done in us and in all men? 
Or if we venture to ask for anything else, anything 
more, ought not our prayer to be accompanied with the 
sincerest confession of our own ignorance of what will 
be good for us, and the most earnest desire that God 
would revise our petitions, and grant us only what He 
sees it will be good for us to have, only what will really 
promote our life in Him? Ought not ¢#zs_ to be our — 
confidence, our strength, our hope, as we look into the 
confusion and misery of our own hearts and lives, and 
even as we look into the confusions and miseries of the 
great dark world around us, that the good pure Will 
of God is stedfastly working on to its declared end; 
working, in ways that we know not and cannot fathom, 
for and toward our salvation and the salvation of the 
race? Have we any other real hope than this within 
our reach? Could we have any better, brighter, or more 
sustaining hope? 

Let this be our confidence, then, when the world 
seems going back or losing ground, or when we are 
oppressed with a sense of our own faults, frailties, 
failures, that the Will of God is that both we and all 
men should have eternal life; and that as often as we 
ask Him to do this will, He heareth us. For 


He always wins who sides with God, 
To him no chance is lost ; 

God’s will is sweetest to him when 
It triumphs at his cost. 

Ill that He blesses is our good, 
And unblest good is ill ; 

And allis right that seems most wrong 
If it be his pure will. 


XX. 
LAE SIN UNTO DEA Fi? 


“If any man see his brother sinning a sin not unto death, he 
shall ask, and God will give him life for them that sin not unto 
death. There is a sin unto death: not concerning this do I say 
that he should make request.”—1 JOHN v. 16. 


THERE are not many Verses in the New Testament 
which have so sad a history as this ; and one is often 
tempted to think that if the Apostle of Love could 
have foreseen the terrible effects it has produced on the 
delicate and alarmed consciences of the very men and 
women to whom it least applies, he would never have 
written it. Which of us, alas, has not met some pious 
but sensitive and haggard soul driven to the verge, or 
over the verge, of madness by the dreadful conviction 
that he or she had sinned the sin which is unto death, 
and by the fear that from this death there was no 
possible issue unto life everlasting ?? 

* | reprint this paper from The Expositor (Vol. 1. Second Series) 
with some slight excisions, alterations, and additions, in order to 
complete the series of four Discourses on some of the ruling ideas 
of St. John. It is the only reprint in the Volume. 


2 In my first charge, when I was young and inexperienced, the 
very first grave task set me was to carry what comfort I could to 
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Quite apart, however, from the sinister and unfounded 
suggestions which it has carried into many devout minds, 
the Verse is full of difficulty. Two difficulties are sug- 
gested by it at which the Church has always marvelled 
and been perplexed ; and two marvels are affirmed in it 
of which perhaps the most marvellous feature is that the 
Church has never expressed any astonishment at them, 
although, as I judge, ¢Hese are its real difficulties rather 
than those which she has selected for special wonder. 

The two recognized difficulties of the Verse are (1) 
the sin unto death, of which the Church is still asking, 
What is it ? conscious, apparently, that the question has 
never yet been answered to her satisfaction; and (2) 
that for this sin—so at least the Church has assumed— 
St. John forbids us to pray, as though it were beyond 
the reach of forgiveness, as if there were at least one sin 
for which “the blood of Christ, which cleanseth from all 
sin,” could not atone. 

The two unrecognized difficulties or wonders are (1) 
that the Apostle declares every departure from the 


my predecessor’s widow, a singularly devout and devoted woman, 
who, in the depths of her grief, had come to the conclusion that 
she had committed this fatal sin, or “ God would never have been 
so hard with her.” No reasonings, no prayers—for, of course I 
soon called to my aid far abler and better men than myself—had 
the slightest effect upon her, or seemed so much as to touch the 
fixed idea she had taken to her heart. With an almost incredible 
ingenuity, she turned all grounds for hope into food for her despair. 
And in a few weeks she passed from my care into an asylum, only 
to be carried from the asylum to her grave. For years afterwards 
I shrank from this text as if it had been guilty of murder. Such 
experiences bite deep. 
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Divine Will to be a separation from the Divine Life, 
although it is not necessarily a sin unto death ; and (2) 
assures us that, in every case but one, if we ask life for 
those who have thus separated themselves from life, 
God will “give us life for them.” And ¢hese seem to 
me very much more difficult than ¢hose. 

Now, of course, our only hope of apprehending a 
Verse so difficult in itself, and which the misinterpreta- 
tions thrust upon it have rendered still more difficult, 
lies, as I said in my last Discourse, in a patient study 
both of the Verse itself and of its connections (say from 
Verses 9-18 of this Chapter), in the light of St. John’s 
habitual modes of thought and expression. Happily 
the Verse itself sets us on a good track for our study, 
since, from its very structure it is evident that St. John 
is here blending two themes, one of which is subordinate 
to the other, His main theme is the scope and power 
of Prayer. But the scope of Prayer suggests its limita- 
tions; and it is only as he is marking a limit which 
prayer cannot pass that he speaks of the sin unto death. 
If, therefore, we would apprehend what he has to say 
on Sin, we must first consider what he has to say on 
Prayer. We can hardly hope to follow him when he 
speaks of the sin which is zof to be prayed for, or for 
which he will not advise us to pray, until we understand 
what it is we ave to pray for,and why we are to pray 
for it. : 

1. We take first, then, the recognized difficulty about 
Prayer. And if we look at all carefully at the Verse, 
it is\at once clear to us that the difficulty is purely of 
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our own making. For, despite the assumption of the 
Church, St. John does not fordid us to pray for the 
_ forgiveness of any sin. All he does, as the Revised 
Version shews more clearly than the Authorized, is to 
decline advising that we should pray for the forgiveness 
of a sin which he specifies, if we happen to believe that 
sin to be beyond the scope of the Divine forgiveness. 
“There is a sin unto death; J do not say that he shall 
pray for that;” or, more literally, “ot concerning that 
am I now saying that he shall pray.’ At some other 
time he may, or may not, enjoin us to pray even for 
this sin ; but, for the present at least, he does not enjoin 
us: and that surely is very far from forbidding us to 
pray for it. How far his words are from a prohibition 
we shall understand the moment we reflect what we 
ourselves mean, and wish to convey, when we say to 
a child, “I do not dzd, I do not command you to do this 
or that.” We may mean, “I heartily wish you would 
do it without being told;” we cannot mean less than, 
“T leave it open to you, you are quite free to do it or 
not, as you will.” And St. John did not mean less than 
this. He neither enjoins nor forbids his disciples to 
pray for a brother who had sinned a sin unto death. 
He expressly declines to do either ; that is, he left them 
free to decide for themselves whether they would pray 
for him or would not. 

And if they were his disciples indeed, they would 
determine this open question by the general principles, 
the theory of Christian Prayer, which he had just laid 
down. He has declared to them what he himself had 
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heard and seen and handled of the Word of Life, he 
says in Verse 13, in order that they may “zow that 
they have eternal life,” the life which was with God 
from the beginning, and in which from the beginning 
God had intended men to share. This life was mani- 
fested in Christ that men might receive it from Him. 
The want of this life is eternal death; and the /oss of it 
is eternal death: the “sin unto death” will cast them 
back into the death from which they have been delivered. 
And they can only so cherish it as never to lose it by 
habitual prayer, and by that trust in the pure, kind, 
saving will of God which prayer implies. “This,” he 
says, “is the confidence we have in Him that, if we ask 
anything according to his will, He heareth us. Life zs, 
as He has Himself taught us, in accordance with his 
will. When we pray for life, therefore, whether it be our 
own life or the life of our fellows, we ought to be sure 
that we shall have the petitions we have asked of Him.” 

In short, the true power, the true blessedness, of 
Prayer lies in the fact that, as all real prayer is simply 
an asking that God’s will may be done in us and in our 
neighbours, we may be sure that He will give us what 
weask of Him. And, of course, it is part, it is the nega- 
tive aspect, of this blessedness that if we ask anything 
not in accordance with his will, anything adverse to 
“life,” He will not give us what we ask, though He may 
still listen to what we say, and be no more offended 
with us than we with children who ask for that which 
we know, though they do not, it will not be good for 
them to, have. 

18 
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Now some of St. John’s disciples may have believed 
that when a man had sinned a certain kind of sin, the 
sin unto death, it was contrary to God’s will that he 
should ever be quickened into life again. They may 
have held that, in that sin, his spiritual life came to an 
end, just as our natural life seems to come to an end, 
though it does not really come to an end, when we die. 
And the Apostle does not pause to argue with them, 
or seek to enlarge their conception of “ life,” their sense 
of the scope of the Divine mercy. He does not even 
tell them that, in his own apprehension of it, the scope 
of that Mercy was far wider than in theirs; nor does 
he now remind them that, in itself, the Divine mercy 
must be of far wider scope than even he was able to 
conceive, though that was true too, and he must have 
known it to be true. All this was beside his present 
purpose. What he is now concerned for is that they 
should feel how blessed a thing it is that there is a good, 
pure, redeeming Will at work behind all the changes 
and mysteries of human life; that this Will has been 
manifested as the light and life of men in the man Christ 
Jesus; and that therefore they might ask for “ life,” and 
be sure of getting it, since they were asking for a thing 
“according to his will.’ He leaves them to’determine 
for themselves what the Divine Will which saves men 
is, and how far it extends; all he demands of them is 
that they will not ask for anything which they hold to 
be opposed to that Will. 

2. And so we reach our second difficulty, the recog- 
nized difficulty about Sz, For while some of St. John’s 
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disciples may have held that “the sin unto death” was 
beyond the reach of forgiveness, and was not therefore 
to be prayed for, others of them may have believed that 
there was no limit to the Divine forgiveness; they may 
have held that “the blood of Christ cleanseth from a// 
sin,’ even from the sin unto death. But neither with 
them does St. John stay to argue and explain. Let 
every man be fully persuaded in his own mind. But 
let them all be sure of this: that whatever they asked 
which was according to the will of God would be granted 
them ; and let them all be earnest in the endeavour to 
ascertain what that Will was and to adopt it. At the 
same time he admits, par parenthesis, that there is a sin 
unto death, and will neither advise any man to pray for 
it or forbid him to pray for it. He only mentions this 
sin in passing indeed; and therefore we must not expect 
him to explain it. Whatever it was, or was held to be 
(and I have sometimes thought this sin wzzo death, ze., 
the sin which ¢exds to death, may have then been held 
to be that of renouncing Christ rather than accept a 
martyr’s fate), it was evidently quite familiar to him and 
to those for whom he wrote. It presented no difficulty 
to them, though it presents so great a difficulty to us. 
It fell naturally into its place in their ethical system, 
though we, not knowing what it is, know not where to 
place it. 

Obviously our only hope of framing a reasonable, an 
admissible and helpful, conception of it lies in our ac- 
quaintance with the leading thoughts and convictions 
of St. John, which were also those of the men to whom 
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he wrote, and who understood him so well that he did 
not need to explain his meaning to them. And, per- 
haps, if we seek to recover his leading thoughts, or even 
the leading thoughts of this Epistle, we may arrive at 
a conception of this sin unto death which will at least 
lessen the perplexity and distress it has occasioned us. 
These thoughts are summarized, sufficiently for our 
purpose, in Verses 11-18 of this Chapter. “This is the 
record” which St. John felt himself specially called to 
bear, “that God hath given us eternal life, and that this 
life is in his Son.” In other words, he held and taught 
that the very life of God, eternal life, was manifested to 
men in Christ Jesus, and was manifested in Him that 
they might lay hold upon it and share it. If they be- 
lieved in Him, they became of one heart, one nature, 
one spirit with Him. The “life” that was in Him 
passed into them. In St. John’s peculiar idiom, “they 
had the Son,’ and therefore “they had fe,” the only 
life worthy of the name. But if he who had the Son 
had life, “he that had not the Son of God had not the 
life” of God. He was dead to God, dead in sin. In 
St. John’s view, the proper life of man is life in God, the 
life manifested in Christ Jesus, and imparted by Christ 
Jesus to as many as believe on Him. All who had not 
this life were dead. All who lost it died. Any act 
which separated a man from Christ, which cut him off 
from the communion of life in Christ, was “a sin unto 
death:” for how should a man lose life, and yet not 
die? Like his brother apostles, St. John held that it 
was possible for a man, even after he had been quickened 
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into life and called into the fellowship of Christ, to fall 
away from it, to deny and renounce “the Life indeed,” 
to apostatize from Him, to sink back into the death 
from which he had been delivered. How could they 
doubt it when one of themselves, Judas Iscariot, had 
thus fallen away from Christ, lapsed from the life of 
fellowship with Him into the death of separation from 
Him ?? 

“There is a sin unto death,” then. But it does not 
inevitably follow that the communion thus broken can 
never be renewed. While I feel the full force of Canon 
Westcott’s note on this Verse, “St. John speaks of the 
sin as ‘tending to death’ (mpos @dvarov), and not as 
necessarily involving death: death is, so to speak, its 
natural consequence, if it continue, and not its inevitable 
issue as a matter of fact,’ I lay no grave stress on it 
here. I take the case at its worst, when the tendéncy 
is fully developed, when its natural consequence has 
become its actual issue: and even then I cannot admit 
that those who have fallen from life into death can 
never be delivered from the death into which they have 
fallen. St. John does not affirm.it: why should we? 
So long as a man exists repentance may be possible, 
and therefore life may be possible. “The blood of 
Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin,’ even from sins 
against Himself, and against the life we have in Him. 
In some cases, no doubt, men pass out of the world im- 
penitent, and therefore unrenewed. And it may be that 
they can only be redeemed from death by the ministries 


« Hebrews vi. 1-8 ; x. 26-31. 1 John i. 7-9. 
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of death itself, only taught to hate and renounce 
their sins by being delivered into the hands of their 
sins. We who trust “the larger hope” do not altogether 
lose hope even for them, though we sigh and tremble as 
we think of the miseries they must inevitably endure 
before they can come to have any hope for themselves. 
The sin unto death, if persisted in, must involve all 
the horrors of death, here or hereafter. But it is not 
inevitable that these horrors should be postponed to a 
future state. Even those who can cherish no hope for 
the impenitent who die in their sins need not add to 
their burden the sorrowful conviction that all who sin 
the sin wzzo death perish everlastingly. The tendency 
of the sin is toward death, but that tendency may be 
arrested. Here, at least, the gulf between life and death 
is not impassable. It has been crossed. “That wicked 
person” at Corinth, for example, whom St. Paul bade 
his brethren solemnly excommunicate from the Church, 
as one who had adjudged himself unworthy of eternal 
life, had manifestly sinned a sin unto death. He had 
cut himself off from life in Christ, and was to be cast 
out “as one dead.” By his own act he had proved 
himself to be no longer a member of the body of Christ, 
because no longer animated by his Spirit. ‘And he is 
formally handed over to Satan “for destruction.” But 
it is for the destruction “of the flesh” and of the fleshly 
mind. And the flesh is to be destroyed only “ that the 
spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus.’* That 
happy day soon came. For, within a few months, St. 


* 1 Corinthians v. I-5. 
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Paul declares that the punishment of this wicked person 
is “sufficient ;” that he is in danger of being swallowed 
up and swept away by the swelling waters of the very 
sorrow which has wrought life in him; and that, as he 
has once more found life in Christ, he is at once to be 
restored to the fellowship of Christ.t 

The sin unto death, therefore, I judge to be, even 
when it is fully developed, any sin which so separates us 
from the life of Christ that, before we can be restored to 
it, we must pass through the pangs and terrors of death, 
must be compelled to feel that we have lost Hzm, and : 
in losing Him have lost our life; that we have placed 
obstacles in the way which make it impossible for us to 
reach Him, and very hard for Him to reach us. If this 
terrible conviction should breed godly sorrow in us, we 
may hope that Christ will break through every obstacle, 
that He will forgive us and comfort us even in this 
world. But if it breed in us only a proud and selfwilled 
remorse, or, worse still, if it should leave us hard and 
cold and insensible to the guilt of our sin, we shall then 
have condemned ourselves to the horrors of “the second 
death,” and, if saved at all, can only be “saved so as by 
fires, 

On the whole, then—though I would be understood 
to speak on this mystery with the modesty and reserve 
which it demands, and am very far from supposing that 
I have reached a final solution of it—I think we may 
safely assume that the sin unto death is not so much 
some single, mysterious, and enormous act of wickedness 


t 2 Corinthians ii. 6-11. 
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taken by itself, as a state or tendency of fhe soul, a state 
of separation from the life of God, whigh is the proper 
life of man, a state into which even ney: who have been 
quickened and redeemed may sink, and which is likely 
to reveal itself in their general bent and course of con- 
duct, though it may come to a head in some decisive 
act which the Church cannot overlook. I think, too, 
we may be sure that those who are overwhelmed with 
grief and shame at the mere suspicion of having fallen 
into this sin are precisely thc%e who cannot possibly 
have committed it; or that, at worst, they are precisely 
those who, like the wicked person of Corinth, are being 
cleansed from it. “ Their sorrow, like his, is a sign of life, 
an omen f life everlasting. 

beef But, besides the recognized cena this Verse 


“contains an unrecognized difficulty about Prayer. And 


did we not dread God more than we love Him, and care 
more to pry into the darkness than to walk in the light, 
I really do not see how it has come to pass that the 
threatening of this Verse has made so deep an impres- 
sion upon us, while, so far as I can discover, its promise 
has made no impression at all. 

Ever since St. John wrote his Epistle all the Church, 
if not all the world, has been anxious to know what the 
sin unto death is: but who has pondered and wrestled 
with the prayer unto life? Who has studied and acted 
on the wonderful and gracious words, “If any man see 
his brother sin a sin not unto death, Ze shall ask, and 
God will give him life for them that sin not unto death ?” 
Nay, which of us has so much as marked that there ~ 
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was any wonder in these most wonderful words, or any 
rebuke in them, or any encouragement? And yet what 
astonishing words they are! how pregnant both with 
encouragement and with rebuke! 

When we see our brother sin, we are commonly stirred 
up to suspect, to censure, to dislike him : but which of us 
is stirred up to pray for him? And even if we do pray 
for him, pray that he may be taught to see and feel and 
confess his sins, or even pray that his sins may be for- 
given him, yet which of us is bold enough to ask that he 
may have “life,” a life so full, so pure, so potent that it 
will conquer and purge away all his sins; and to believe 
that, in answer to our prayer, God will give him life, or, 
in St. John’s still more emphatic idiom, give ws life for 
him ? 

This, surely, is the true wonder of the passage, that it 
should hold so great a promise, and that, nevertheless, 
we should have overlooked it; that God should have 
put so gracious and singular a power into our hands, 
and that we should have made so little use of it, or even 
no use of it! 

When we see our brother sin a sin of conceit, or of 
self-will, or of ill-temper, or any one of the thousand sins 
which we admit to be not unto death, because, though 
inconsistent with the life of Christ, they do not wholly 
separate him from it, we are hurt and offended ; we hope 
that he will know better and do better some day: and 
even to reach this point is held to be a stretch of Chris- 
tian charity. But such poor charity as this leaves us far 
below the mark at which St. John would have us aim. 
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According to him, the first and natural effect produced 
on us by the faults and sins we find it so hard not to 
resent, should be to drive us to prayer—prayer, not for 
ourselves, but for our offending brother. He would have 
us ask that the life of Christ may so grow and unfold 
itself within him as to deliver him from his faults and 
sins. But which of us does that? Which of us believes 
even that it is in our power to get life, more life and 
fuller, for him ? 

Yet St. John assures us that it zs in our power. If we 
ask life for the brother who has trespassed against us, 
God, says the Apostle, will give him life, nay, give us 
life for him! Astonishing as the promise is, how could 
St. John but hold it to be true? It was but a plain 
inference from the principles on which we have heard 
him insist, This eternal life has been manifested to men 
that they may have it, It is God’s will and intention 
that they should have it. Plainly, therefore, in asking 
life for an offending brother, we are asking “according 
to his will.” “And this is the confidence we have in 
him, that, if we ask anything according to his will, he 
heareth us.” 

Wonderful as the promise is, then, it is a fair and 
simple deduction from the first principles of the gospel, 
at least of the gospel according to St. John. And one 
thing is quite certain, vzz., that, if we believed it and 
acted on it, it would give a strange vitality to that 
Christian “fellowship” on which the Apostle lays so 
much ‘stress, though in our hands it is in no small 
danger of degenerating into a pretentious unreality. For 
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if when we saw any member of the Christian community 
sin, instead of breaking out into censures and rebukes, 
or cherishing toward him a silent ill-will and suspicion, 
we all with one consent began to pray for him, to ask 
life for him: and if in our whole manner to him we 
shewed that we believed God to have heard and 
answered our prayer, our fellowship with him in Christ 
would become a vigorous and sustaining reality both to 
him and to us. How could we but feel that “he had 
fellowship with us, and that our fellowship was with the 
Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ ?” 

This, indeed, might be one of the chief ways in which 
the promise would be fulfilled. For if the brother who 
had sinned, and was haunted by the consciousness of 
his sin, felt that the whole Christian community was 
praying for him, if he saw them behaving as if they 
knew they were answered, knew that God had given 
him life and expected to see him use it, might he not 
be constrained “to match the promise in their eyes,” 
to meet their expectation, to respond to their love, to 
renounce and abandon his sin, and to rise into the very 
“life” they had asked for him ? 

The answer to prayer, the fulfilment of the gracious 
promise, would not, of course, be immediate and direct 
in every case. In some cases, no doubt, that answer 
would come through the very punishments -which 
chastised the sin and quickened a longing for deliver- 
ance. But life, eternal life, is worth waiting for, worth 
suffering for. Vo answer to prayer is, in every case, 
immediate and direct. And if we believe it to be God’s 
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will that none should perish, but that all should come 
to life everlasting, how can we doubt that when we ask 
God for life, sooner or later, directly or indirectly, “we 
shall have the petition we have desired of him”? 

4. Another unrecognized difficulty of this Verse is 
that the Apostle declares every departure from the 
Divine Will to be a separation from the Divine Life, 
and yet admits that many of the sins which sever us 
from life are, nevertheless, not sins unto death. He bids 
us ask for life—as though life had been lost—for the 
very man whose sins he admits not to be fatal: and yet 
how should a man lose life and not die? 

The difficulty meets us again in Verses 17 and 18, 
while here it is complicated by one of St. John’s habitual 
idioms, and rendered still more difficult. “All un- 
righteousness is sin ;” “whosoever is born of God doth 
not sin:” and yet “there is a sin not unto death.” 
Taken together, these three phrases imply that every 
wrong or unrighteous act separates us from the life of 
God—for “he that is born of God doth not sin ;” and 
yet that every such separation from eternal life does 
not involve eternal death, 

Now it would be easy to evade this difficulty, while 
seeming to remove it, by saying: Just as there are 
many things which injure our physical life, which lower 
its power and lessen its scope, but which nevertheless 
are not fatal to it, so also, if there are some wounds 
which are fatal to our spiritual life, there are others 
from which it may and does recover. That, so far as 
it goes, is quite true ; but it does not really explain St. 
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- John’s peculiar terminology, nor does it meet the diffi- 
culty which his terminology suggests frankly and_fully. 
He says, “whosoever is born of God sinneth not;” and 
the phrase is not an exceptional, or even a rare, one in 
his writings. It recurs again and again, especially in 
Chapter iii. of this Epistle, and takes even such a 
positive and absolute form as this: “ Whosoever is born 
of God doth not commit sin; for 4zs seed remaineth 
in him; and he cannot sin, because he is born of God.” 
Yet, in the Verse before us, he speaks of those who have 
been born of God as sinning sins not unto death, and 
even as sinning sins which are unto death. But how 
should those sin who “cannot” sin? 

The simple fact is that St. John, like St. Paul, held 
that in every one of us there are two natures, two selves, 
two men, striving together for the mastery ; the one 
born of God and walking after the spirit, the other 
coming of evil and walking after the flesh. St. Paul? 
called them the inward man and the outward man, and, 
again, the spiritual man and the carnal man, and spoke 
of them as fulfilling “the law of the mind” and “the 
law in the members.” St. John distinguished between 
that in us which is, and that which is not, born of God ; 
between that which walketh in the light and that which 
walketh in the darkness. Even we ourselves speak of 
the true self in us and the false self, or of the better 
nature and the worse, or of the ideal man and the actual 
man. The fact which underlies all these various ter- 
minologies is one and the same: vzz., that as there is 
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that in us which loves evil and does it, so also there is 
that in us which loves good, and clings to it even when 
it cannot do it. Even when we are at our worst, when 
we suffer the lower or baser self to rule in us, and do 
that which we know to be wrong, we are conscious of 
“a will to do good,” conscious at least of a something 
in us which protests against the evil while we do it, and 
mourns over it when it is done, which will never con- 
sent to it or take part in it. And this we call our true 
self, our best self—zhzs that will bear no part nor lot 
in any sin we commit. St. John and St. Paul word our 
conception in a different way, indeed ; but all that they 
add to it is (1) the affirmation that, when this inward 
and better self, or man, has been impregnated with the 
life of God, when it has laid hold of that eternal life 
which was manifested in Christ Jesus, it becomes capable 
of subduing, absorbing, transforming the lower nature 
which wars against it; and (2) the warning that, even 
when this eternal life has been quickened within us, 
unless we cherish it, and walk by it, we may lose it, 
may grow cold, hard, indifferent, may even suffer the 
lower nature to conquer the higher and hold it in 
bondage, if not utterly and for ever to destroy it by 
subduing it to its own base quality or likeness. 
Whatever contradiction, or apparent contradiction, 
there may be in the terms they employ, therefore, or 
whatever allowance we may be disposed to make for 
the terms and idioms of their age, the fact which they 
set forth is quite familiar to us; it constitutes the very 
secret and mystery of our complex moral nature. We — 
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feel in ourselves the very strife which they describe ; 
we recognize the victory they promise us, if we are true 
to the better self and to God, in them themselves, and 
in thousands of our neighbours who share their spirit 
and are treading in their steps; and we see the terrible 
defeat against which they warn us, not only in Iscariot, 
in Demas, and in the excommunicated sinner of Corinth, 
but also in many of our fellows who did once walk well 
and stoutly in the ways of Christ, but have now fallen 
away from their life in Him. Even in those who have 
won the victory, and won it most conspicuously, while 
we recognize a nature or self which never gave consent 
to sin, we recognize also a nature which only too effect- 
ually moved them to do the thing they would not, so 
that even a Paul bemoaned himself as the very chief of 
sinners, and even a John, long after he was “born of 
God,” could write, “If we say we have no sin, we deceive 
ourselves, and the truth is not in us,” 

And it is in these experiences of our own, and of 
those who were in Christ before us, that we find our 
best explanation of the sins which ave unto death, and 
of the sins which are zof unto death, and come to under- 
stand how an inspired Apostle could affirm that that 
in us which is born of God cannot sin, and yet in the 
same breath confess, “If we say we have not sinned, we 
make God a liar.’ The better self, the better man in 
us—thzs is that which cannot sin, because it is born and 
quickened of God ; the worse or lower self, the outward 
man of the flesh—z/zs is that in us which commits sin, 
because as yet it is not redeemed from vanity and cor- 
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ruption, “so that the good we would we do not, and the 
evil which we would not, that we do.” So long as this : 
better self is gaining on, so long even as it is striving 
against, the lower unregenerate self, our sins are not 
sins unto death: but so soon as we cease from the strife 
with evil, and suffer the lower self to usurp an undis- 
puted authority over us, we sin the sins which are unto 
death ; we are no longer trying to obey the law of the 
mind ; even the will to do good is no longer present 
with us. 


XXI. 


GAILD OF -THE*DEVIL:OR CHILD .OF 
GOD ? 


“ He that committeth sin is of the devil; for the devil sinneth 
from the beginning. . . . Whosoever is begotten of God doth not 
commit sin, because his seed abideth in him ; and he cannot sin, 
because he is begotten of God.—1 JOHN iii. 8, 9. 


IN my last Discourse I spoke of the two wills, two 
selves, two men, of which St. John, like St. Paul, was 
conscious in his single being or personality. Both these 
great Apostles recognized in themselves that opposition 
of nature, that double moral consciousness, of which we 
are all more or less clearly aware ; both were torn by 
that strife between good and evil which goes on within 
us: and both knew that this inward strife could only 
issue in victory as the better self in them, the spiritual 
man,was reinforced by a Divine power and grace. In the 
Verses before us this double consciousness, this opposi- 
tion of nature, is set forth in the most absolute, extreme, 
and instructive form, yet in a form so paradoxical, so 
alien to the set of modern thought, that at times we are 
tempted to wish it had been thrown into other words. 
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The wish is as foolish as it is vain. For must not the 
Bible be consistent with itself? Should we, can we, 
expect to find in it wzbiblical forms of thought and 
speech? And who can deny that in the words, “He 
that committeth sin is of the devil, for the devil sinneth 
from the beginning,” we have, in one of the last scrip- 
tures of the New Testament an echo from the first book 
-of the Old Testament, an abstract and brief commentary 
‘on that story of the Fall of Man which stands recorded 
in the opening pages of Genesis ? 

Instead of wishing that St. John had stated the Bib- 
lical conception of human nature in a form less harsh 
to the ears of modern science, let us, rather, study the 
form in which he has stated it, with the firm conviction 
that we have much to learn from it, much that is true, 
much, therefore, which cannot contradict any other 
truth, whatever the channel by which it may have 
reached us. 

If we took at the context, then, we see that the 
Apostle has been teaching his readers “what would 
make them righteous ;” v7z., such a fellowship with the 
righteous Lord of men as would compel them to do 
that which is right. By a logical process of thought 
lhe proceeds, in Verse 8, to teach them what would 
make them unrighteous ; vzz., fellowship with an un- 
righteous spirit who was for ever aiming at an usurped 
lordship over them. Two lords were claiming them ; to 
the one of whom they were drawn by the better self, 
by the spiritual man, in them; to the other of whom 
they were drawn by the lower self, by the carnal man: 
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and their moral state, their ethical standing, depended 
on the choice they made, on the influence or authority 
to which they yield, 1. The service of the righteous 
Spirit, their rightful Lord, would make them righteous ; 
while the service of the unrighteous spirit, the wrongful 
usurper, would make them unrighteous. 

Thus stated, stated in these general terms, there are 
comparatively few perhaps who, if they were allowed to 
refine a little on the terms employed, would object to 
the Apostle’s thought. But to his own blunt statement 
of it,“ He that sinneth is of the devil,” they instantly 
and urgently, if not scornfully, object. They say: “To 
attribute the sins of men to the devil is fatal to morality. 
It is to release men from the responsibility of their own 
acts, to provide them with a stalking-horse on which 
they may fling the burden, the onus, of their transgres- 
sions,” Or they say: “All that conception of an évil 
spirit, who slanders God to man and accuses man to 
God, is a mere Jewish superstition, or, at best, a merely 
dramatic form of speech, which the world has long since 
outgrown, It is utterly incredible to those who have 
any tincture of modern science.” 

But why—why ? No conception is unscientific which 
covers and explains the facts, Do those who reject St. 
John’s conception find no facts which answer to it in 
their own consciousness and experience? I doubt it. 
And, at all events, 1 am bound to confess that in my 
own consciousness and experience I find many facts 
which answer to it, and which I cannot explain without 
it. And J am not naturally disposed toward it. Mere 
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authority has little weight with me. I heartily welcome 
all that science, all that the --ltivated and growing 
reason of man, can teach. And‘O*‘his notion of a devil 
prompting men to sin has long been associated in my 
mind, as doubtless it still is in many of your minds, with 
many vulgar superstitions which the rising light of the 
Christian day has dispelled. 

I say all this of myself, and of myself alone, though 
it is equally true of many of you, in part because I wish 
to pledge no one but myself to the maintenance of an 
unpopular conviction ; and in part because, if you share 
my somewhat sceptical habit of mind, I want you to 
feel that there must be strong reasons for the conviction 
I am about to defend. For what both you and I should 
dread far more than any charge of superstition and 
credulity is the charge of being unreasonable, of closing 
our eyes to facts we did not wish to see, or of handling 
them dishonestly because they led to unwelcome con- 
clusions. If the facts point unmistakeably to the ex- 
istence of the devil, we must—not believe in the devil 
indeed, for we delieve 7x God; but we must believe 
that there is a devil, and that he is very busy and 
very potent with us and with such as we, even if the 
belief should expose us to the charge of. a vulgar 
credulity. 

Now, for myself, I am conscious of these facts and 
such as these: Every day I live I hear a voice which is 
not mine, a voice which suggests that God is not what 
I have thought Him to be, what I still believe Him to 
be; that He is not true, that He is not good, that He 
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does not care for me nor for the world, that He is not 
helping me to do that which is right or saving me from 
my sins, and even that He never will save me from 
them, and make me what I want to be. I feel every 
day an influence, or power, at work within me which 
sets me against my neighbours, which suggests that they 
have wronged me, that they do not requite my affection 
for them ; which leads me to doubt their virtues, to sus- 
pect their very kindnesses, to resent their offences, to 
see a judgment or a rebuke in any misfortune which 
befalls them, and even to wish them harm. I am aware 
of a spirit at work within my spirit which stirs up foul 
or selfish desires, which makes worship distasteful and 
obedience hard, which prompts me to give way to 
sensuous inclinations, and so to give up all the higher 
and nobler aims of the soul. There are times when 
this constant suggestion and persecution of the spirit in 
me becomes so strong, so vivid, so urgent, that, unless I 
am to yield to it, I have to “ pull myself together” and 
shake it off as a thing wholly alien to me and wholly 
intolerable, to cry out on God and beg Him to shield 
and protect me from a force which in my own strength 
I am unable to resist. 

If I could believe that this strange and dreadful 
experience were solitary and unshared, 1 might set it 
down to some special vice and weakness of my own 
nature; but I cannot. So far as I can learn, it is 
common to all men ; and, in the best men, if it be not 
most active, it yet mounts to the keenest agony and 
produces the profoundest sense of shame and misery. 
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Who, or what, then, is it that injects these foul, these 
alien, these unbelieving and unloving, thoughts into our 
minds? St.John replies: “It is the devil ”—dzabolos 
being his name for an alien and evil spirit who slanders 
God to man and accuses men to God, and whose ruling 
aim it is to separate man from God, and man from man. 
Now that the power which St. John thus names zs alien 
from us and inimical to us, our own consciousness 
attests ; or why do we, as a rule, resist it ? why do we 
at times gather up all our force and fling it from us as a 
thing abhorred? And that it is spiritual in its nature 
our consciousness and reason also attest ; or how should 
it have access to the interior recesses of our spirits and 
exert its power there? 

But much as we respect the insight, or even the in- 
spiration, of St. John, before we can accept his hypothesis, 
his solution of this mysterious problem, we must at least 
have an answer to the question: “If we attribute the 
suggestion of certain sins to an evil spirit, may we not 
cast the blame of them on him, and so evade that respon- 
sibility for our own acts which our conscience stedfastly 
asserts ?” 

There are many answers to that question, and among 
them these: (1) Do we gain anything by rejecting St 
John’s hypothesis? If this apparently alien power 
which so strongly and constantly moves us to sin be zo 
alien to us after all, if it be part of our own nature, who 
gave us that nature but God? Can it be wrong to act 


out the nature He has given us? Is it not inevitable’ 


that we should act it out? If the fountain of all our 
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evil be within us, may we not fairly plead that, being 
what we are, we cannot but sin; and find an excuse for 
our wrong-doing in the qualities of the very nature 
which God has bestowed upon us? Many do advance 
this excuse, this plea, and pronounce sin to be as natural 
to man as righteousness. That is to say, instead of 
throwing the: blame of their offences on themselves or 
on the devil, they throw it on the God who made them 
what they are. But, surely, this is a more intolerable 
hypothesis than that of St. John ? 

(2) The Bible nowhere relieves man from the respon- 
sibility of his own acts, the blame for his own sins. In 
the most emphatic way it charges his guilt upon himself. 
For to suggest evil is not to compel evil. When the devil 
slanders God to us, we are not obliged to believe him, 
and to distrust the God whom he maligns. When he 
seeks to divide us from our neighbours, we are not 

obliged, nor does St. John once hint that we are obliged, 
to do them the wrong which he suggests. The hypothesis 
of the Bible, taken as a whole, is that man, a spirit 
clothed in flesh, stands surrounded by myriads of spirits 
—some in the body, and some out of the body ; some 
evil, and some good—all of whom have a certain power 
of suggestion and degree of influence over him, but a 
power which it lies at his own option either to yield to or 
to resist. While it explains that strange consciousness 
of an evil and alien power or influence of which we are all 
aware, by telling us that there is an evil and alienated 
spirit who tempts us to our hurt, it does not. so much as 
touch our personal responsibility for what we do: if it is 
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the devil who tempts us, it is we who sin. And yet it 
most potently assists and comforts us by assuring us 
that evil zs alien to us and separable from us; and by 
revealing to us that as we lie open on the one side of 
our nature to the suggestions of evil, so, on the other 
side, we are visited by the suggestions and influences of 
myriads of pure and kindly spirits, and even by the con- 
stant and strengthening ministry of the Spirit of all 
goodness and grace. 

Now I put it to you which is the more reasonable and 
noble hypothesis? That which finds the origin of all 
which is evil, as well as all which is good, in man zz 
himself, thus contradicting the affirmation of every 
man’s conscience. that, in doing evil, he yields to an 
alien power, while in doing good he acts naturally and 
rightly : or, that which places man in a world of spiri- 
tual influences and powers, good and bad, which he may 
either submit to or resist ; and thus finds the origin of 
his evil, as weli as of his good, outside of and beyond 
himself, makes him capable of becoming either good or 
bad, and yet insists that in becoming evil he is travers- 
ing the proper currents of his being, and falling short of 
the end for which he was designed? Which of these 
two hypotheses will be more helpful to us in the conduct 
of life and in our intercourse with our fellow-men? If 
we believe that we and our neighbours are acting in 
accordance with our proper nature, with our original 
and inherent inclinations, tendencies, dispositions, in 
doing the evils to which we are prone, how can we 
blame either them or ourselves overmuch, and with 
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what face can we make a stand even against the evils 
we condemn ? While, on the other hand, if we believe 
that we and they are engaged in a common conflict 
with an alien and usurping power, that the evil in us 
is separable from us, that we can only rise to our 
true height and full stature as men by separating or 
being separated from it, and that God Himself and all 
good spirits are with us and for us in this strange con- 
flict: who does not see how this belief will strengthen 
us for the conflict with evil, bind us together in the 
fellowship of a common cause and a common aim, 
and comfort us with the hope of a final and complete 
victory ? 

“ He that committeth sin is of the devil,’ says St. 
John, ze., he has listened and yielded to the evil spirit 
which urges men to distrust God, and to hate one 
another, “ for,” he goes on, “the devil sinneth from the 
beginning.’ Now what does he mean by this? That 
sim was from the beginning? that evil is as old as 
good, and is therefore likely to last as long? That 
is impossible. The very word “sinneth” 

be impossible. Forto sin is to transgress a law ; and 
law is but an imperative expression of a Mind, a Will, 
perfectly wise and good. Law was before sin began, 
or could begin to be: for how should man or spirit 
transgress a law which had no existence? Good, then, 
was before evil, and is likely to outlast it. All that 
St. John can mean, therefore, by “the devil sinneth 
Jrom the beginning” is that there is a spirit who sinned 
before man sinned, sinned from, or before, that “ be- 


shews it to 
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” 


in which man was created and made, and 
pronounced “very good;” that since the world began 


ginning 


there never has been a time in which he was not in- 
citing men to distrust the Lord who made them, the 
Father who loves them ; that all evil, all our tempta- 
tions and incitements to evil, may, in the last resort, 
be traced back to him. 

This is St. John’s hypothesis, his solution of the prob- 
lem, which has perplexed the thoughtful of every age, 
the problem of good and evil. Without for a moment 
relieving us from the responsibility for our own acts, 
our own trespasses, he traces them up to the sugges- 
tions of an evil spirit who in various ways, by minis- 
tries and’ methods innumerable, has access to our spirits. 
And thus he explains that double consciousness of 
which I have spoken and of which we are all aware ; 
tells us why we feel evil to be alien to us, and, if not 
unnatural, at least separable from our nature, and so 
separable that our nature only reaches its proper per- 
fection as we break its bands asunder and cast away 
its cords from us. And, for myself, I find this hypo- 
thesis a reasonable one, and even the most reasonable. 
No other covers and explains the facts of which I am 
conscious in my own history and the history of my 
fellows. And as it is the most reasonable, so also it is 
that which most inspires us with courage and with hope. 
It frees us from that awful fear by which even the wisest 
of ancient times were tormented, the fear whether there 
may not be some limit in the power or some defect in | 
the goodness of the Maker of men and of the world, 


whether there may not be something to be avoided 
and fled from even in Him. For if we held evil to 
be a necessary and inseparable quality of the nature 
we derive from Him, how could we but fear that there 
was in Him the evil we find in ourselves? And while 
that fear was upon us, with what heart could we struggle 
against our own sins and faults and defects, or against 
those of the world around us? But if we believe that 
God is wholly and perfectly good: if we believe that 
evil is only an accident of the nature we derive from 
Him, that it may be separated from it without injuring 
it, nay, must be separated from it if it is not to be for 
ever injured and degraded, why, then, we can make 
war upon it, whether in ourselves or in our fellows, with 
good heart, sure that in this warfare, whoever may be 
against us, God will be with us and for us. 

For, finally, you will observe that St. John, as he 
traces the evil in us to an evil spirit, so also he traces 
the good in us to a good Spirit, to God Himself: “ Who- 
soever is begotten of God doth not commit sin, because 
his seed abideth in him; and he cannot sin, because he 
is begotten of God.” This, as I said in my last Dis- 
course, is St. John’s way of saying what St. Paul says 
of himself in his Epistle to the Romans: “When I 
would do good, evil is present with me. And so the 
good that I would, I do not ; and the evil which I would 
not, that I do. But if I do that I would not, it is 
no more I that do it, but sin that dwelleth in me:” sin 
that dwelleth zz me, but is not of me. Both these 
great Apostles say, in short, precisely what our own 
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consciousness and experience say, that there is that in 
us which leans to evil and does it, and that there is that 


in us which hates evil, resists it, protests against it even’ 


when we do it, and will never consent to it. They trace 
both the evil and the good in us to sources outside and 
beyond ourselves. The evil in us springs from a hellish 
seed, the good from a heavenly seed ; the evil from a 
devilish seed, the good from a Divine seed. Whatever 
in us is of God is good, and only good ; for He is light, 
and there is no darkness in Him. Whatever there is 
in us of evil cannot be from Him; it comes, and must 
come, from the evil spirit who has been a liar and a 
murderer from the beginning. 

And the practical and blessed upshot of all this 
teaching is: That if any man is conscious that he has 
yielded to the evil influences to which he is exposed, 
rather than to the good, and is disposed to give up all 
hope of himself as one who can no longer pretend that 
he is begotten of God, as one who can only write himself 
down a child of the devil, St. John admits that, in so 
far as he has done evil and become evil, he has in very 
deed renounced God and made himself the child, or 
even the slave, of the devil ; but, taking him on that very 
ground, the Apostle bids him not despair of himself, but 
hope and strive. Virtually he says to such an one: 
“Though you have submitted to the devil when you 
should have resisted him, he has no claim on you, no 
right in you. /7e did not make you; he does not love 


you. God made you, God loves you. He is your true — 


Father. As you come to your true self, you will return 
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to Him. The evil that is in you is no real part of your 
nature. It is separable from you. God is seeking to 
separate and detach it from you. You have lost your- 
self for a while indeed; but God is ever seeking that 
which is lost, until-He find it. He is seeking you. The 
very misery and shame and self-condemnation you feel 
prove that He is seeking you, prove even that in some 
measure He has already found you. For if the devil 
were your true father, why should you be sorry and 
ashamed of having listened to him and served him? 
Your very shame and sorrow prove that you still feel 
that God is your true Father, that He alone has any 
real claim upon you. Arise,and goto Him. And as 
you go, you will find that He is on his way to you, that 
He began to seek you before you began to seek Him ; 
that while you were creeping sorrowfully to his feet, He 
was running to meet you, nay, flying on the wings of an 
all-forgiving and inalienable love.” 

And if God is thus gracious to the sinner who has 
fallen into the snare and bondage of the devil, how can 
we doubt that He will be gracious to those of us who 
are still struggling against evil, still refusing to consent 
and submit to it? “If we confess our sins, he is faith- 
ful and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from 
all unrighteousness.” 

In St. John’s teaching, then, there is hope and com- 
fort for us all; and a hope and comfort which will be all 
the more welcome to us, I think, because he does not 
ignore any of the facts of which we are conscious. He 
admits that we have sinned, that we have much cause 


et 
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for sorrow and shame. But in our very sorrow and 
shame he finds the proof that we are in very deed the 
children of God, and not the children of the devil; and 
finds, moreover, a sign and prediction of our ultimate 
recovery to his love and service. 


»O.O HE 
DAE Mel S STON IOL CARTS T, 


“For this purpose (R.V., To this end) the Son of God was 
manifested, that he might destroy the works of the devil.”— 
I JOHN iii. 8. 


FOR some time now we have been trying to familiarize 
our minds with a few of the leading thoughts of St. 
John, thoughts which, as we have seen, run yery deep, 
though they are expressed in the simplest words. Above 
all we have asked him to explain us to ourselves. For, 
like St. Paul, we find in our single nature a double per- 
sonality. Two wills, two selves, two men are at strife 
within us; a will to do good and a will to do evil; a 
self which may be denied or even crucified, and a self to 
deny or crucify it; a man which walks after the spirit 
and in the light, and a man which walks, in darkness, 
after the flesh : a man to which good is so natural and 
so dear that it utterly refuses to have any part in evil, 
even when we do it, and a man so fallen and impure 
that it zz// do evil, strive against it how we may. 

St. Paul explains this mystery of human nature by 
the law of heredity, by tracing the evil will, or self, in us 
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up to the disobedience of the first Adam ; and the good 
will, or self, up to the obedience of the second Adam, 
the Man from heaven: in Adam all sinned ; in Christ 
all are made alive. But St. John traces the fountains of 
our being higher up and farther back. According to 
him, “he that committeth sin is of the devil, for the 
devil sinneth from the beginning ;” while “he that is 
begotten of God doth not and cannot sin, because he is 
begotten of God.” John takes up his brother-Apostle’s 
solution of the problem, as it were; and where Paul 
writes Adam, he writes Dzadbolos ;* where Paul writes 
Christ, he writes God. His hypothesis is that man, 
himself a spirit clothed in flesh, stands surrounded by 
myriads of spirits, good and bad, all of whom have a 
certain power of suggestion or influence over him, but 
a power which it lies in his own option either to submit 
to or to resist. And thus, while he does not relieve us 
of the responsibility of our own deeds, while he binds 
that responsibility upon us by teaching us that even the 
prince and ruler of evil spirits may be resisted, nay, 
that even the Spirit of all grace may be resisted, if we 
will, he nevertheless does explain to us how it comes to 
pass that both evil and good have so strange a power 


* “Tt will be observed that as St. Paul traces back sin to the 
typical representative of mankind, so St. John traces it back yet 
farther to a spiritual origin..—Canon Westcott on Zhe Epistles 
of St. Fohn, tn loco. These four discourses on some of the ruling 
ideas of St. John were written in the spring of 1881, two years, 
therefore, before Canon Westcott’s admirable Commentary ap- 
peared ; but, on reading it, I was gratified to find that, in general, 
he confirms the interpretation I had given the two passages on 
which I wrote. i 
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within us ; he does explain to us how it is that we feel 
evil to be alien to our nature and separable from it, even 
when we have yielded to it ; and how it is we feel that, 
only when we love and do that which is good, do we run 
in the proper current of our being, and fulfil the end 
for which we were created and made. 

All this, however, is ground that we have gone over 
before. The text opens new ground tous. It supplies 
an answer to the one momentous question which our 
previous studies cannot fail to have suggested to us. 
For when we consider that strange opposition of nature 
of which we are all conscious, that inward and ceaseless 
conflict between good and evil from which we are not 
delivered even when we are “ born from above,” the one 
great question which forces itself upon us is: Will this 
conflict never come to an end? and, if it will, Zow will 
_itend? If even Paul, after a life of conflict and service, 
still acknowledges himself to be the chief of sinners, and 
cries out in despair, “O, wretched man that Iam! who 
will deliver me?” and if even John, knowing that he “as 
eternal life, still affirms, “If we say that we have no sin, 
we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us;” it is 
no marvel if we grow weary and lose heart, if we look 
forward with tremulous apprehension to the close and 
upshot of our warfare, or even if we sometimes fear that 
evil may prove to be stronger than good, both in us and 
in the world at large. . 

We have already, indeed, found some hopeful hints of 
what the end of this age-long conflict must be. From 
the fact that law must have been anterior to sin—for sin 

20 
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is the transgression of law ; and how should any law be 
transgressed before it exists?—-we have inferred that 
law will outlive sin. From our consciousness that, when 
we sin, we traverse the proper current of our being and 
fall short of the end for which we were made, we have 
inferred that the purpose of God in creating us must at 
last be fulfilled, and that at last we shall be delivered 
from the alien power which has oppressed and tormented 
us. But these inferences are either doubtful in them- 
selves, or come to be doubted by us in the stress and 
pain of the conflict in which we are engaged. And 
hence we long for a more certain stay, for a surer hope, 
for some plain, direct, authoritative revelation of the 
end and will of God. And here, in these words of 
St. John, this very revelation is given us, and given 
in words so precise and yet so large and unconditional 
that, as we study them, I think you will feel that we 
have kept the best wine in this little Verse-cup until 
now. 

There is no trifling with our anxiety, no evasion of 
difficulties, no uncertain sound, no doubtful or am- 
biguous ‘sense, in the words: “ Zo this end—for this 
purpose—was the Son of God manifested, that he might 
destroy the works of the devil.’ They are quick with 
intention. They fly straight to the mark. They answer 
the very question we have in our minds, without quali- 
fication or reserve, in the simplest and most absolute 
terms. They will not shrink away and shrivel up as we 
handle them, and come to have no meaning or almost 
no meaning at all. On the contrary, the more we 
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handle them the larger their meaning will grow to be, 
and the more solid and indubitable. 

What, then, are these works of the devil which the 
Son of God is to destroy? The main work, or function, 
of the devil is, as his very name indicates, to slander or 
accuse God to man, and, by his. slanders, to separate 
man from God and man from man. Which of us has 
not been told—told with an air of authority which 
impressed us, and under conditions which made it look 
plausible—that God did not love us, that He was not 
caring for us, that He could not or would not save us? 
Which of us has not felt that these suggestions came 
to us from some source outside of and beyond ourselves, 
and that we had to sit in judgment on them, and to 
decide whether or not they were true? Which of us 
has not been told that to keep the law of God—to. 
be veracious, honest, kind, unworldly, self-denying—was 
not the way either to true prosperity or to true happi- 
ness, and urged to seize on pleasure or success in 
ways which our conscience denounced and forbad ? To 
which of us has not the suggestion been made that 
our neighbour did not love us, that he was not grate- 
ful for the kindness we had shewn him, that he was. 
envious of some success or honour we had won; that 
he did not really like us, but was only seeking his 
private ends by feigning a regard he did not feel? 
In which of us has not some base passion—vanity, 
pride, jealousy, anger, concupiscence—been fanned and 
pampered till it became, for a time at least, the master 
passion of the soul, and compelled all reasonable and 
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kindly affections to yield to its malign and insatiable 
cravings ? 

All this, according to St. John, is the work of the devil, 
with all else which tends to induce distrust of God or to 
divide us from our brethren. And Christ was manifested 
to destroy this work. The eternal Life which was in 
God, and which God had always sought to impart to 
man, took human form and dwelt among us. In this 
manifestation of the Divine Life was there not a com- 
plete answer, a clear contradiction, to all the lies and 
slanders of the devil? If God did not love us, if He 
were not caring for us, why did He come down to us, 
and shew us the Life He wanted us to share? If He 
were unwilling or reluctant to save us, why did He send 
his Son to take away our sins? If obedience to his 
commandments were not the true way to life, happiness, 
peace, despite the self-repressions and self-denials it 
involves, why did Christ—to whom all ways were open— 
take that path? and why have men, with one voice, 
pronounced his life the noblest and most perfect the 
world has ever seen? Here, in Him, is the true life of 
man—in Him who did no sin, who was lowly, loving, 
pure, devout: how, then, can we any longer think to 
rise into our true life by vanity, selfishness, impurity, 
impiety ? To those who really believe in Christ, the 
lies which have divided man from God, and man from 
man, are simply impossible and monstrous slanders, 
and they can only listen to them for a moment on pain 
of falling out of their fellowship with Him. 

Thus, in this great sense at least—and it is by far the. 
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greatest of all, though it may not seem the greatest 
to us—Christ came to destroy, and /as destroyed, the 
work of the devil. He has laid the axe to the very 
root of that evil work ; and, the root being severed, how 
should the branches long continue to put forth leaf or 
fruit ? 

But if we want some more direct assurance of the 
ultimate extinction of every form and every result of 
evil, we have only to note that, while I have spoken of 
the work, St. John assures us that the works of the 
devil are to be destroyed or dissolved—a// his works, in 
the endless variety of their forms. Now we know, at 
least in part, how much that includes. The lies by 
which God has been made doubtful to men have brought 
forth a plentiful crop of infidelities, atheisms, agnos- 
ticisms. The lies by which men have been led to dis- 
trust his care over them, or his love for them, have 
darkly flowered in worldliness, in superstition, in hypo- 
crisy, in unbelief, in doubt and despair. The lies by 
which the path of obedience to his will has been ren- 
dered dubious and obscure, have bred all the selfish 
vices and widespread immoralities under which the 
world groans to this day. While the lies—often assum- 
ing forms of patriotism, wholesome ambition, and care 
for the world’s good—by which man has been divided 
from man are answerable for the untold and incon- 
ceivable miseries of war, slavery, and all the evil lusts 
by which race is arrayed against race, and class against 
class. All the evils in the conditions of men, as well as 
all the evils in their hearts, spring, in the last resort 
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from this dark yet prolific source, All that makes life 
poor and mean, all that makes death an agony and a 
terror, all that clouds the beauty and limits the benefi- 
cence of this fair world in which we live, all that turns 
conscience into an eternal hell, whether here or here- 
after—all these are among the works of the devil. All 
these, therefore, the Son of God came to destroy. To 
destroy them was the very “purpose” for which He 
came. Can a Divine purpose fail? Can the Son of 
‘God see of the travail of his soul and be satisfied until 
the very purpose for which He came and travailed is 
wrought out to the full? If not, what a flood of life, 
what a flood of hope, is poured on human life and 
destiny! Take St. Paul’s words: “As in Adam the all 
die, so in Christ shall the all (ze, the totality of the 
human race) be made alive.”* Take St. John’s still 
deeper words: “He that sinneth is of the devil;” but 
“for this end was the Son of God manifested that he 
might destroy the works of the devil :” and how can you 
any longer ask, “What shall the end of these things 
be?” The end, the purpose of God, is distinctly dis- 
closed to you, disclosed in the simplest words, in the 
amplest and most absolute terms, without ambiguity, 
without qualification, without reserve. ae 

Nay, we are even permitted to see and forecast, in 


* “Tt is curious that there are passages of Scripture which some 
persons will take literally, and other passages which, literal as they 
are, they will not. ‘In Adam all die” Yes, they say, that means 
everybody. But ‘in Christ all shall be made alive.’ Ah, they 
say, that does not mean everybody. Yet both these phrases are 
found in the same verse.”—T. T. LYNCH. 
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some measure at least and to some extent, hoz. this 
Divine purpose is to be carried out. When the Son of 
God came to us in great humility, having emptied Him- 
self of the form of God and taken the form of a servant, 
He went about doing good, reconciling man to God and 
manto man. If He saved, men’s souls, He also healed 
their bodies, giving sight to the blind, feet.to the lame, 
strength to the impotent, comfort to the sorrowful, life 
to the dead ; turning the world, once so hard and dark 
to them, as into a bright cheerful heayen .in which they 
could walk and live as children of God, destroying the 
work of the devil in their outward conditions as well as 
in their inward state. And when He went up on high, 
to resume the form of God and the glory He had with 
the Father before the world was, He did not lift his 
hand from his redeeming work, but bent Himself to it 
with all the added force of his new form and. glory. 
Ever since He rose He has been saving the souls of 
men, saving them in ever increasing multitudes, and, 
while saving their souls and by saving them, improving 
and ameliorating all the outward conditions of human 
life ; insomuch that, whereas the whole world seemed 
given over to evil when He left it, now, throughout the 
many and immeasurable “mansions” of Christendom at 
least, the world begins to look like a work of God, so 
strangely has the life of the world—of the unredeemed 
in it as well as the redeemed—been touched, and raised 
by his grace. And as yet the work is only begun. ..The 
Inhabitant of Eternity, with whom a thousand years are 
but a day, has only as yet, so. to speak, spent two of his 
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days in redeeming the world which it took Him six 
days to make ; and the Church which He has redeemed 
is still but half awake to her mission of redemption, and 
hardly understands that she, too, is called to destroy 
every work of the devil, whether those works are found 
in the social customs of men, or in their business habits, 
or in their sanitary and industrial conditions, or in their 
politics, no less than when they are found in their 
ethical or spiritual beliefs and practices. 

Nor are the victories of the Son of God confined to 
this present world. In this very Chapter St. John tells 
us that it never has been manifested what we shall be, 
but that when Christ shall be manifested—manifested, 
ze. in his Divine and heavenly glory, we shall be like 
Him, because then at last we shall see Him as He is. 
This much, therefore, is clear; that as we have borne 
the earthly image of the Son of God, so also we are to 
bear the image of his heavenly glory ; to be like Him as 
He zs, as well as like Him as He was. For us at least, 
therefore, the conflict of which we are so weary, and 
which often looks so hopeless, is to issue in a triumph so 
splendid and conclusive that not only are all the works of 
the devil, which have marred us in body, soul, and estate, 
to be destroyed ; but we are to be raised in body, soul, 
and outward estate, into the unimaginable perfection 
and height in which Christ now sits at the right hand of 
God the Father. 

But Christ, as we have seen, did not cease from his 
work of redemption when He ascended up into glory. 
He has done immeasurably more for us, and for the 
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world, since He went up on high than He did, or could 
do, for us while, emptied of his glory, He tabernacled on 
earth. Is He to cease from that work, then, when we 
join Him in glory, and are like Him because we see Him 
as He is? Or are we to cease from that work and 
mission of redemption, which He has called us to share 
with Him, when we enter the world in which He has 
been so busily at work for our salvation? How can 
we cease from it without ceasing tobe like Him? If we 
are to share his glory—what is that glory but the glory 
of a love that can never change and never die? Nay, 
how can either He or we cease from the redeeming task 
and service so long as any work of the devil is anywhere 
undestroyed, so long as any iota of the “purpose” for 
which He came remains unfulfilled? Ae has not sunk 
into inactivity, wrapt in his own ease or absorbed in his 
own splendours, because He has risen out of the sorrows 
and infirmities of earth into the authorities and glories 
of the throne of heaven: and if we are to be with Him 
where He is,and to see Him as He is, and to be changed 
into his image from glory to glory because we receive 
grace upon grace from Him, how should we settle into 
an ignoble inactivity, or a selfish enjoyment of bliss, 
while any soul of man is still to be saved or any lurking 
work of the devil is to be undone? A future world in 
which there was to be a hell, as large, as populous, as 
lasting as its heaven, could hold no heaven for those who 
share the spirit of “the general Saviour of mankind,” 
or for that strong Son of God whose “ Spirit” is but 
another name for an “immortal Love” which “does not 
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alter where it alteration finds, nor bend with the remover 
to remove.” 

I am very far from denying, or forgetting, that there 
are other passages of Scripture which seem to point in 
a different direction from this; passages which affirm 
the inevitable retribution that waits on sin, passages 
which warn us that time and opportunities once lost 
can never be recovered, passages even which menace the 
disobedient and impenitent with the horrors of a future 
torment. But when I am asked to let these passages 
override a large, generous, and express statement of the 
Divine purpose and end, like this of St. John’s, or even 
when I am asked to combine the two, and to let the one 
modify and pare down the other, I demur. I am not 
content with reminding those who advance this plea, 
that they too often fail to let these large and bold, but 
plain and authoritative, statements of the Divine purpose 
modify ¢hezr interpretation of the passages which threaten 
a future woe and defeat to those who love evil and do it. 
I object to the whole method of balancing text against 
text, and passage against passage, and inferring from 
them some poor thin residuum of truth which warrants 
us in faintly trusting the larger hope, or faintly yielding 
to the larger fear. I say, rather, a// these passages are 
true, and must be true if they reveal the mind and come 
by the inspiration of God. They are not to be balanced, 
and modified, and pared down, till no one of them is 
altogether true, till no one of them really means what 
an honest reader would take it to mean. They are all 
true—true to the letter—true in their plain and obvious 
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sense. He that committeth sin, and persists in commit- 
ting it, és of the devil, and will go to the devil whom he 
serves; He condemns himself; and must therefore be 
condemned by the Judge into“ the zonian fire prepared 
for the devil and his angels.” No salvation is possible 
to any man which does not save him from his sins, which 
does not really purge them out of him, which does not 
so deliver him from them that they can never more bear 
rule within him. To sin is, and must be, to suffer, here 
and hereafter, in the very citadel of the soul and in all 
the outward conditions of the soul: and so long as the 
sin remains the suffering will remain. 

But in the law which binds suffering to sin, I, for one, 
see a Divine promise, and not a threatening whether 
devilish or Divine. For the Divine punishments are 
intended for our profit withal. The suffering comes that 
the sin may cease. The suffering continues that the sin 
may come to an end, and until it comes to an end. 
And hence I need not turn away from or modify so much 
as a single word of Scripture. When the Bible tells me 
that I and all men must suffer so long as we are im- 
penitent and disobedient, so long as we commit sin and 
cleave to it, I say, Amen. And when the Bible tells me 
that a day is coming on which the end for which we 
suffer will be attained, that all sin must cease at the 
last, that all evil must be overcome of good, that all the 
works of the devil are to be destroyed, and that all men 
shall be made alive in Christ: shall I not say Amen to 
this too ? Yes, here, too, even as I read the grand pro- 
phetic words which disclose the very heart of God, which 
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reveal his final purpose and aim—“ For this end was the 
Son of God manifested, that He might destroy the 
works of the devil”—here, too, I will take the Divine 
utterance in its largest, simplest, deepest sense, sure that 
no words and no interpretation of mine can be too large 
for a purpose so divine, and say my Amen; no longer 
faintly trusting the larger hope, but fearlessly and heartily 
committing myself to it—A men. 


XXITI. 


Peet rUCTION FROM THE FACE OF THE 
LORD. 


“We are bound to thank God always for you, brethren, as it is 
meet, because that your faith groweth exceedingly, and the charity 
of every one of you all toward each other aboundeth ; so that we 
ourselves glory in you in the churches of God for your patience and 
faith in all your persecutions and tribulations that ye endure: which 
is amanifest token of the righteous judgment of God, that ye may 
be counted worthy of the kingdom of God, for which ye also suffer : 
seeing it is a righteous thing with God to recompense tribula- 
tion to them that trouble you ; and to you who are troubled rest 
with us when the Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven with 
his mighty angels, in flaming fire taking vengeance on them that 
know not God, and that obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ : who shall be punished with everlasting destruction from 
the presence of the Lord, and from the glory of his power; when 
he shall come to be glorified in his saints, and to be admired in all 
them that believe (because our testimony among you was believed) 
in that day.”—2 THESSALONIANS i. 3-10. 


TAKEN as a whole, and looked at in a large general way, 
this passage offers us two illustrations of the justice of 
God. (1) God is just in that, here and now, He afflicts 
the righteous ; and (2) God is just in that, hereafter, He 
will destroy the insolent and impenitent sinners who, in 
Job’s words, “ persecute” the righteous “like God, and 
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are not satisfied with the pangs” which He inflicts upon 
them. In other words, God’s justice is to be seen in zs 
persecution of the righteous ; and his justice is also to 
be seen in his punishment of ¢he men who persecute 
them. 

I. God's justice is shewn in the afflictions which He 
Himself imposes on the righteous. St. Paul congratulates 
the Thessalonians on the persecutions and tribulations 
they have faithfully and patiently borne, because these 
afflictions were “a manifest token of the righteous 
judgment of God,” ze, a sign and proof of the Divine 
justice. 

Now if that can be made out, I suppose you will all 
admit that it is a very lofty and elevating thought. You 
are familiar with the thought—which is also a very 
elevating and consolatory thought—that the grace and 
kindness of God are to be seen in all the tribulations 
which we endure for righteousness’ sake. You know that 
if we suffer because we are in any measure good, and 
are trying to be better, it is very gracious of God to 
impose on us the sufferings by which we are established 
in our love of righteousness and made strong to pursue 
it. That suffering isa discipline of perfection, that we 
ought, therefore, to recognize the love of God in leading 
us through suffering to perfection, is a conviction of 
which you need no further proof, even though you 
cannot always welcome the gracious discipline by which 
you are being made perfect. And when you have heard 
weakly good men complaining of the losses and sorrows 
they have had to endure because they would not palter 
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with their conscience, and would be true to their convic- 
tions, 1 suppose you have often wondered that they 
could so far forget the very rudiments of the Christian 
Faith, and deny by their deeds the very principle they 
had so often confessed in word and tongue. When you 
have heard them querulously demand, “ What have I ever 
done to deserve trouble like this?” I dare say you have 
been tempted to reply, “ Truly, very little. Deserve it! 
Who can deserve so great a grace and honour as to: be 
made a partaker in the affliction of Christ, in order that 
he may also share the perfection and glory of Christ?” 
Nay, even when you yourselves have had to suffer for 
the sake of truth and righteousness, doubtless there 
have been times when, rising into your best moods, you 
have rejoiced that you were counted worthy to suffer 
in so honourable a cause, and have confessed ‘that you 
were graced beyond your deserts. “It is good for me 
to be afflicted,” you have said, “and therefore it is good 
of God to afflict me.” 

“Good!” says St. Paul; “yes, but it is also jusz.” 
While you humbly admit that you have not deserved 
so great a boon, he affirms that there is a sense in which 
you fave deserved it. And this is a much higher 
thought. There is more pith in it, more power. It is 
so great a thought that, when we first meet it, we instinc- 
tively ask, “ But can it be made out?” St. Paul: makes 
it out thus. God permitted many persecutions and 
tribulations to come on the young and ardent converts of 
Thessalonica, “722 order that they might be counted worthy 
of the kingdom of God, for which they were suffering.” 
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Now to be “counted worthy ” is, in the Divine sense of 
the phrase, to be made worthy. So that the end, the 
design, for which God afflicted them, or permitted them 
to be afflicted, was that they might grow more worthy 
of the kingdom into which they had been called, wiser 
and more instructed in its laws, more practised and 
skilful in its duties, trained for more onerous and 
honourable service. 

Do you say again, “ That was very good of God, very 
kind ; but how was it just?” 

It was just on the principle which the King Himself 
lays down, “To him that hath it shall be given.” If any 
man uses his capacities to the full, they must grow by 
use. Ifa man does his best in any service while occupy- 
ing its lower posts, and so shews that he is competent to 
fill a higher post and do more and better work, it is but 
fair and reasonable that he should be called up higher, 
and set to dothe best work he is able to do. This, I 
take it, is the principle latent in St. Paul’s words. God 
had called the Thessalonians into his kingdom and 
service. They had come into the kingdom at his call; 
and, considering how short a time they had been in it, 
they had done wonderfully well in his service. It was 
but fair and just, therefore—at least in the righteous 
judgment of God—that they should be called to a 
higher post, to more honourable tasks ; called, therefore, 
to a more liberal and effective discipline which should 
fit them for their new tasks and honours. Suffering was 
at once a higher kind of work than believing, and a 
discipline which would strengthen them for still more © 
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arduous and honourable service in the cause they had 
espoused. Hence it was just in God to afflict them. 
Their tribulation was a manifest token of his approval 
of their past conduct, and a manifest token of the equity 
with which He renders to every man his due, and gives 
to each the task and the discipline which each requires. 

Now I call that a grand thought, for itis both a strong 
and a strengthening thought, a thought for which we 
ought to be very grateful to St. Paul. It is meat for 
‘men, not milk for babes. If I could but know how you 
severally take it, I should be able to tell which of you 
are men in Christ, and which of you are spiritual babes, 
and babes wot “crying for the light,’ but for mere ease 
and self-indulgence. The Apostle gives “love” the 
palm over “faith” and “hope ;” but Iam by no means 
sure that he would not have given “justice” the palm 
over love itself; or, rather, I am sure that he would, had 
he not so conceived of love as to include justice in it. 
And the special value of the thought I am trying to 
press home upon you is that, while our sufferings for 
righteousness’ sake, while azy suffering which is right- 
eously borne, is a manifest token both of the love and of 
the justice of God, it is to the justice of it rather than 
to the love that St. Paul calls our attention. 

You that suffer, then, remember that whatever your 
suffering may be, if you bear it with faith and patience, 
you may take it as a proof both of God’s justice and of 
his love. It. is a proof of his love; for He is seeking to 
make you perfect, to make you worthy of the divine 
kingdom, the kingdom of life and righteousness and 
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peace, by a discipline more gracious and effective than 
you can possibly have deserved. And it is a proof of 
his justice ; for though you can claim no merit, though 
you feel that you have deserved nothing of Him, He 
holds that, in so far as you have been faithful and dili- 
gent in his service, you are worthy to be called, through 
a severer discipline, to a higher service. He holds that, 
if you have done well in the past, He is bound to help 
you, even partly against your will, to do better in the 
time to come. And if you can take your affliction, 
your loss, your bereavement thus; if you regard it as 
a Divine summons to endure a more searching dis- 
cipline that will train you for a higher, a more useful, 
and therefore a more honourable life: is there not in 
that conviction a power capable of sustaining and con- 
soling you under the sharpest strokes and heaviest 
pressures of tribulation? If you are in very deed seek- 
ing first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, then 
whatever makes you worthier of that kingdom, or more 
fully possesses you of that righteousness, cannot fail to 
be welcome to you, however painful it may be. 

II. As in the afflictions of the righteous, so also 27 the 
Suture punishment of the men who afftict them, we are to 
see the justice of God. “He will tribulate them that tribu- 
late you,” says St. Paul to the Thessalonians (Verse 6). 
“To you He will by and by give rest from all your toils, 
release from all your troubles. But to them He will 
mete out the punishment they deserve. Both the 
Gentiles that know not God, and the Jews who will not 
receive and obey the gospel, shall be punished with ever- 
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lasting destruction from the face of the Lord and from the 
glory of his power, when He shall come to give every 
man his due” (Verses 7-10). 

If any man ask, Why are men to be punished for 
afflicting the righteous when God Himself afflicts them ? 
we must remind him that the moral value of actions is 
determined by the motives which prompt and inspire 
them. God afflicts the righteous in order to make them 
more worthy of his kingdom, in order that He may train 
and promote them ; and therefore we acknowledge Him 
to be both kind and just in afflicting them. But men 
afflict them either because they are indifferent to the 
kingdom and righteousness of God, or because they 
hate that righteousness and all who pursue it: and 
therefore, their motive being both unkindly and unjust, 
it is just of God to punish them for it. 

This, I think, is a fair reply to the first question sug- 
gested by St. Paul’s words. But if any man go on to 
ask, “But is it just that men should be punished with 
‘everlasting,’ or ‘eternal, ‘ destruction,’ that they should 
die, perish, be lost: for ever, for sins committed in the 
brief hours of time, and sins to which they were led by 
the habits and conditions of the time in which they 
lived ? what are we to say to him? what are we to say 
even to ourselves ? 

Obviously, the first right thing to say is, Let us be 
sure that we understand the Apostle. Let us get at the 
very and true meaning of his words. His words, with 
many similar words in the New Testament, are taken 
by a large but decreasing majority of the Church to 
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mean nothing short of this: that the impenitent when 
they die, or at the day of judgment, will be condemned 
to an endless torment. But do they fairly carry that 
meaning ? 

(1) Observe, first, that these words—death, destruc- 
tion, perdition—even taken as they stand, tell agazust 
the current interpretation, and not for it. So far from 
implying that the sinners against whom they are 
launched will for ever be kept alive in order that they 
may be tormented for ever, they imply, rather, that 
they will be annihilated, lost to life, destroyed out of it, 
extinguished. 

(2) Observe that the word translated “destruction ” is 
a very strong word, and commonly means the utter ruin 
and extinction of the person or thing of which it,is pre- 
dicated. So that we must expect to find some severe 
and terrible import in the doom here pronounced on 
those who did not know, or did not obey, the gospel of 
Christ. 

(3) Observe that the word rendered “ eternal” in our 
New Version, and “everlasting ” in the Old, is the word 
aisvios, and means zon-long, or agelong ; and that an 
“agelong destruction,” a ruin or death which is only to 
last for an age, cannot be a final and complete destruc- 
tion. Whatever the doom may be, and however terrible, 
it cannot be that of extinction, utter cessation of being. 
The adjective must qualify the noun ; and though we 
might take “ destruction ” to mean death, annihilation, if 
it stood alone, as it does not stand alone, as it is quali- 
fied and limited by the epithet “agelong,” we cannot 
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take it to imply a final and irreversible doom, but a 
doom the term of which is fixed, a doom which may be 
revised, and even reversed, at the end of the age. 

And (4) observe that the word is still more strangely 
qualified by the latter part of the phrase of which it 
forms part: “ Punished with agelong destruction from the 
Jace of the Lord and the glory of his power.” It is not 
an absolute or final destruction which is threatened, but 
a conditional and relative destruction, a being banned 
from a certain transcendent manifestation of the Divine 
Grace and Splendour for at least an age. But, if we are 
to be fair, we must admit, I think, that an agelong de- 
struction—a being done to death for an age—must mean 
something more and worse than an agelong deprivation. 
The word is so strong that it surely must mean some- 
thing more than absence and loss, more than that those 
who wittingly and wilfully reject the gospel of Christ 
will be banished from the scene in which the triumph of 
Christ is to be displayed: it must imply the endurance 
of an eating and devouring ruin, a protracted death, full 
of pangs, full of terrors. And the question we have to 
solve ‘is, What does this strange, enigmatic, and para- 
doxical sentence, so strong and yet so curiously quali- 
fied, really mean? What can be implied in this doom 
to a death which is to last through an age—as long as the 
Christian epoch, let us say—and which yet is to be open 
to reconsideration at the end of that age, and perhaps to 
reversal? What are we to make of a destruction, not 
positive and absolute, but conditional, which will not 
make an end, or even a hopeless ruin, of a man’s life, 
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but which will nevertheless banish him, and do more 
and worse than banish him, from the Source of all life 
and joy ? 

It must be admitted that the question seems a very 
difficult one, that a death, a perdition, a destruction 
which is to last for an age, and only for an age, appears. 
to be a contradiction in terms, and that, therefore, those 
who mistake its meaning are not to be condemned with 
any severity. But if you will candidly consider how 
these words—“death” and “destruction”—are commonly 
used in Scripture, I believe you will see that the con- 
tradiction is only an apparent one. We are told, for 
example, that Adam died on the day he sinned. But 
was that death a final and complete cessation of his 
existence? We are told that he died again when his 
breath left his body and his body returned to dust. But, 
even then, did the man Adam wholly perish and pass 
away ? When we ourselves were dead in trespasses and 
sins, did we cease to be? When we ded to sin, did we 
cease to be? When we shall ae out of this life, shalt 
we cease to be? Here are three deaths which we may 
all die before we can get clear of this world—the death 
in sin, the death to sin, the death which precedes and 
occasions the dissolution of the body: and yet no one 
of these implies the loss either of our identity or of our 
existence. 

So, again, with the word rendered “ perdition” or 
“destruction.” When Job said, “He hath destroyed me 
on every side, so that Iam gone,” did he mean that he 
no longer existed? If he did, who was it that uttered 
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this complaint against God? When St. Peter says that 
the world was destroyed by the flood, did he mean that 
the earth vanished from the solar system? When he 
says, “the heavens and the earth shall perish,’ so far 
from intending to predict that they shall cease to be, 
he goes on to tell us that, in perishing, they will bring 
forth a new heaven and a new earth. 

Indeed if you will examine the Scriptures for your- 
selves, I think you will be driven to the conclusion, that 
in Holy Writ “death” is- everywhere represented as a 
change of conditions and relations, never as the cessation 
of being ; that “destruction” is invariably regarded .as 
a catastrophe that effects the change out of which new 
life, or a new order of conditions and relations, is to 
emerge. St. Paul lays down, in a figurative form, the 
principle which governs all the destructions and deaths 
of which the Bible speaks in the words, “That which 
thou sowest is not quickened except zt die.” And our 
Lord lays it down still more plainly in his great saying, 
“ He that loseth his life shall save his life.” 

The simple fact is that we are denizens of many 
worlds even while we are in this world: there is the 
outward physical world ; there is this present evz/ world,. 
the world of darkness and corruption; and there is the 
world, or kingdom, of life and righteousness and peace. 
And the only way into any of these worlds is to be born 
into it; while the only way out of any one of them is 
.to die out of it. The death of the body is the way out 
of the natural or phenomenal world. Death to sin is 
the way out of the world of evil and corruption. The 
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death of the soul is the way out of the world of right- 
eousness and peace. And each of these deaths is ac- 
companied or succeeded by, is indeed an indispensable 
condition of, a corresponding life. When we die out of 
this natural world of fair appearances, we pass into the 
real, the spiritual, world. When we die unto God, we 
plunge into the dark kingdom of evil. When we die 
unto sin, we live unto God. And if this be so, if this 
be the sense in which the Scriptures constantly use the 
words Death and Destruction, if they never imply the 
cessation of being, but only a change of being and 
condition, why should what is called “the second death” 
be so unlike the first as that it must denote the final 
and irrevocable cessation of existence ? The reasonable 
and logical inference is, rather, that it shadows forth 
some dark and terrible change in the mode of being, 
some change in the manner in which we shall be related 
to good and evil. 

And so we reach our conclusion. Viewing it in the 
light of Scripture usage, we may safely say, on the one 
hand, that St. Paul’s “agelong destruction” from the 
face and glory of the Lord means neither a never-ending 
life of never-ending torment, nor the utter ruin and 
annihilation of life. And, on the other hand, we may 
safely infer that it means something more, and worse 
than an agelong deprivation from beholding the Lord 
(z.é., Christ) in the full tenderness of his grace, the full 
splendour of his glory. It means that, for their sins, 
certain impenitent and incorrigible offenders will be 
doomed—se/f-doomed—to endure a long and weary 
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age of suffering resembling the pangs of physical death, 
resembling the pangs of death to sin ; full of contrition, 
therefore, we may hope, as well as full of pain; full of 
remorse and apprehension and a fearful looking-for of 
judgment, such as a great and hardy sinner feels now 
and here when he sees the errors of his ways and tries 
to turn and live. God’s intention in inflicting this age- 
long agony may be, must be, to quicken them, through 
the pangs of death, into a new and better life. They 
have rejected the gospel here, and the ministry of the 
Spirit of all grace. They may have fallen away after 
having been enlightened, after having tasted the good 
word of life and the powers of the world to come, after 
having been made partakers of the Holy Ghost: so that 
in this world, in which they have rejected the highest 
and tenderest ministries of the grace and love of God, 
it may be impossible to renew them again to repentance. 
But that which is impossible eve need not be impossible 
hereafter ; that which is impossible while the sacred 
realities of the unseen world are hidden from men by 
veils of flesh, may no longer be impossible when they 
stand face to face with them. Zen the repentance 
they could not feel here may stab them to the very 
heart, may plunge them in agonies of shame and fear 
and remorse which shall eat into and slay their souls 
during the long years of their appointed condemnation, 
in order that at last, by losing their life, they may find 
it, by dying they may live. 

What the manner of that death may be, we cannot 
tell, and do not much care to speculate. But even a 
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speculative illustration may serve to bring home to you 
the meaning and force of this “agelong destruction.” 
You know, then, that when a man has exorbitantly 
indulged any vicious craving—e,g.,a craving for drink, 
his craving gets to be his master, and exerts an auto- 
matic and irresistible power over him, so that we no 
longer hold him responsible for what he does. Is there 
any hope for such an one? Yes, death may be his 
friend, and, in some sense, his saviour. It may release 
his soul from the body he has abused, and so break the 
chain of automatic habit which has its seat and throne 
in the flesh. He may have to suffer horribly before he 
dies, in his death, after he is dead, for having put himself 
in the power of his base craving. But, the body being 
dead, the power of the merely physical appetite or habit 
is broken, 

Death separates the soul from the body. But the 
Divine Spirit, by whom men are renewed unto life ever- 
lasting, pierces deeper still, dividing in sunder the very 
soul and spirit. And it may be that the second death, 
the agelong destruction, is but a symbol of the process 
by which this more inward division is effected. It may 
be that the souv/ must die in order that the spirit may 
live. It may be that when the soul dies, the power of 
those sinful habits and cravings which have their seat in 
the soul may be broken, and the spirit be thus set free 
to enter on a course of discipline by which it may be 
made meet for the life and kingdom of God. 

This is but a speculation, however, though not an 
improbable one I think. Take it for what it is worth, 
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All I want to impress upon you is, that the agelong 
destruction with which St. Paul threatens those who 
reject the gospel against themselves must be a doom 
more terrible than the mere pangs of physical death, as 
much more terrible as the agonies of a dying soul tran- 
scend those of a dying body: and that it is just, and 
even kind, of God to expose men who have rejected all 
the ministries of grace brought to bear on them in this 
world, to the more searching and protracted ministries 
of the world to come,in order that at last they may 
pass from death into life, from sin and its attendant 
miseries, into righteousness and peace. 

So that we who trust the larger hope, and believe in 
the restitution of all souls at last, make light neither of 
the severity nor of the goodness of God. We believe 
that, in his justice, He will search the souls of the 
impenitent through and through with pangs which we 
can but faintly conceive; and we believe that, in his 
goodness, the end and design of this agelong destruc- 
tion will be that, at last, they may be recovered unto 
life eternal. 


XXIV. 


THE SON OF MAN THE SAVIOUR OF THE 
LOST, 


“For the Son of Man came to seek and to save that which 
was lost.”—-LUKE xix. Io. 


THERE is a singular and impressive force in these most 
characteristic words, They contain the secret of Christ’s 
power over the hearts of men, the secret which dis- 
tinguishes Him from all other teachers and raises Him 
so high above them. The truths He taught had, in 
some measure, been anticipated by Hebrew rabbis and 
heathen moralists. The very golden rule itself was not 
uttered first by Him. Long before He came to dwell 
among us, it had fallen from the lips both of Rabbi Hillel 
and of the Chinese sage, Confucius. We do not claim 
absolute originality, therefore, for all the sayings, or 
even for some of the greatest sayings, of the Man Christ 
Jesus. We admit that many of them were anticipated 
by men who were moved by his Spirit and illuminated 
by his light, although they knew it not. But ¢hzs at 
least was peculiar to Him—that He taught to ad/ the 
truths which both rabbi and sage had reserved for the 
select and instructed few. They had held that wisdom 
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was only for the wise, and spoke only to those who had 
devoted themselves to a life of study and self-culture. 
As for the common people, “the unlettered herd,” they 
were “altogether born in sin,” and were better left to 
the gross superstitions and degrading immoralities in 
which their fathers had perished before them. But, with 
Christ, a new thing appeared on the earth. Instead of 
betaking Himself to the Rabbinical schools or the 
academies of the Wise, He addressed Himself to the 
ignorant and rude, and even to the outcast and the vile. 
He called around Him not the noble and the learned, 
but the unlettered and despised; and to these He un- 
folded the hidden secrets of wisdom, the very “mysteries” 
of the kingdom of heaven. Not in words alone, there- 
fore, but in the eloquence of gracious deeds, He said : 
“JT am come to seek, and to save, that which was lost.” 
1. Novel and surprising as was the course He took, it 
nevertheless appeals to a profoundly human instinct, and 
that in more ways than one. For it is very true, as our 
Lord Himself points out, that what we have /os¢ takes a 
special dearness and value in our thoughts. If a woman 
has lost only a single piece of silver, even though it be 
out of a full purse, she thinks more of the one missing 
coin than of the many safe in her pocket, and cannot be 
content, if nothing less will serve her turn, till she has 
swept the house in her search for it. If a man has lost 
only one sheep out of a hundred, the one: stray sheep 
usurps all his care; and he will leave the ninety and 
nine safe on the mountain or in the fold, and painfully 
“search” the wilderness until he has found it. Ifa 
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father has lost but one son out of many, he is devoured 
by anxiety for him; for the children who are always 
with him, and who never at any time transgress his 
commandment, he has no care, or cares that soon pass ; 
but the prodigal’s mere absence keeps him constantly 
in his father’s thoughts, and breeds a care which can 
know no end nor abatement until the wanderer return. 

But if God be our Maker, if it is He who has put 
these kindly instincts and yearnings into our hearts, He 
also will have a special care for those who most need 
his care,—for the silly sheep who have left the fold, for 
the foolish and unthankful children who have left their 
home and rest in Him. If God be indeed the Pastor 
and Bishop of our souls, He will leave the myriads who 
are safe on the heavenly mountain, to seek for those 
who have gone astray. If God be in very deed the 
Father of our spirits, He will not only welcome the 
repenting prodigals who return to Him; He will send 
servant after servant, brother after brother, to bring 
them back. Nay, He will come Himself, come even 
to the far country into which they have wandered, to 
quicken the memory of home and the thought of return 
in their hearts. He will come to them again, as they are 
on their way home, to guide and sustain them amid the 
difficulties and perils of the way. And He will come 
to them yet once more as they reach his gate, to bid 
them enter and to satisfy them with his love. It is 
because God zs our good Shepherd, our good Father, 
that, in the person of the Son of Man, He Himself came 
to seek and to save that which was lost. 
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But does He stz// come, and come to ws? Yes, He still 
comes, and will come so long as a single soul is straying 
on the dark mountains or wandering as in a path- 
less wilderness. We are not to think of God as having 
once come to earth, and as then having gone up and 
back into some inaccessible heaven. We are rather to 
think of Him as always coming,—as having come, long 
before the Advent, to draw men to Himself by every 
wise thought and every pure emotion quickened within 
their hearts; and as coming still, and coming to us, 
through all our memories of Christ and all our experi- 
ence of his mercy, that He may gather us into his arms, 
and rejoice over us with a joy unspeakable and full of 
glory. 

Consider, for a moment, how He comes to men to-day, 
how He comes to you. There is not one of you, even 
the youngest or least instructed, who does not know 
something of the Son of Man. You know how He 
came and dwelt among us, a man such as we are, with 
no distinction above his fellows save “the white flower 
of a blameless life.” You know He taught men that 
God was their Father, and loved them, and was seeking 
to prepare them, by redeeming them from their sins and 
by giving them the power of a pure and happy life on 
earth, for the perfect blessedness of heaven. This, and 
much more, He taught, as you know, in picturesque 
sayings and simple stories, which lingered.in the ears 
of men, and entered in at many lowly doors from which 
all forms of dogma, logic, and philosophy would have 
been quite shut out. 
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Now, as you think of Him, what do you first and 
most easily recall? Probably you remember that He 
was very kind to the poor and sick; that He freely 
healed them of whatsoever disease they had, and yet so 
healed their bodies as to excite in them a craving for 
health of soul. You remember that He was fond of 
little children, that He liked to be in the company of 
good women, though He was nevertheless most tender 
and pitiful to the outcast and the fallen; that He 
preferred the society of the poor, the simple, and the 
weak to that of the rich and learned and mighty: and 
that He clothed the most perfect wisdom, and truths the 
most profound, in words so plain and simple, and yet 
so penetrating and so full of charm, that none of his 
hearers, however hardened and rude, could have been 
untouched by them and unimpressed. Our first thoughts 
of Christ, those which come to us most easily and natu- 
rally, are of this kind; that is to say, they are of a kind 
to make us love the Man, the Teacher, the Friend, even 
before we know Him as our Saviour. And, as we recall 
such facts as these, we feel how true it is that He came 
to seek the lost—to search for them, as the Greek verb 
implies, with a solicitous and yearning love which could 
not be satisfied until He had found them. 

But if He came to “seek” the lost, He also came to 
“save” them. And, as we pursue our recollections of 
his life and ministry, we find in Him the Saviour as well 
as the Seeker. For, although He was kind, and tender, 
and ready with his help, He was not so happy as we 
should have thought that One so good must be. He 
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was the Man of Sorrows, the familiar Acquaintance of 
grief. Why does He sigh, and weep, and groan—He at 
whose touch all other grief is turned into joy? It is not 
simply that He is not understood and loved by those 
about Him. Nor is it that He has failed to redeem men 
from their miseries and sins; for even on the Cross, 
forsaken of God and rejected by men, He knows that 
his redeeming work is “finished.” It is, rather, that the 
deep sense of human sin and misery, and of the slow sad 
years which must elapse before his finished work will 
take effect upon them, presses upon Him with a con- 
stant and a weary weight: it is that all the sorrows 
of the men He so dearly loves run into the cup of which 
He must drink: it is because He can only save them 
from their sins by being “made sin” for them, because 
He who knew no sin must nevertheless bear the iniquity 
of us all. And as we think of the constant and intoler- 
able agony which He endured through life, and which 
culminated in his passion and death; as we remember 
how that just Person was tortured by and for our sins, 
we begin to understand how monstrous and unnatural 
sin is, to loathe it, to seek to be quit of it, to ask strength 
of Him who alone of the sons of men never once 
yielded to it, and who died that He might overcome it 
both for Himself and for us. 

So often as we thus remember Christ, and how He 
came to seek and save the lost, the Son of Man comes 
again through our memory of Him, and comes ¢o us. 
It is He who has quickened these tender, penitent, and 
gracious thoughts within us; through these thoughts He 

a2 
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is seeking us—seeking, and I pray God finding us—that 
He may draw us to Himself, that He may bring us to God. 
He lived that life of wondrous kindness and wondrous 
sorrow that we might hear of it, and might learn from it 
how good God is, how willing to redeem and bless us. 
And so often as the memory of his life touches and 
affects our hearts, He is once more on the earth; He is 
with us in the power of his Spirit, though not in the 
weakness of his flesh. He is searching for us, that He 
may reclaim us from our wanderings, that He may save 
us from our sins. 

I am using no mere figure of speech, therefore, I am 
but giving the simplest expression to a simple fact, 
when I say that Christ is with us ow, and is now seek- 
ing that He may save us. If any thought of Him has 
touched and softened your hearts, that inward motion of 
your soul is but a first and faint response to the seeking 
love of Christ. He is looking for you, searching for you, 
longing to save you from all evil. If you give your 
heart free play, and turn to Him, and cast yourselves on 
the Love He came to shew and to reveal, He will save 
you unto life everlasting, 

2. This, then, is the first and leading sense of these 
most gracious words—that the Son of Man.came to 
seek and save those who are lost in sin, those who have 
wandered away from God and alienated themselves from 
the life that isin Him. But it is by no means the only, 
it is not even the largest, sense, of the words. For, you 
will observe, they are not limited as we instinctively 
limit them. Christ does not say that He came to seek 
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and to save that which is lost zw stz: it is we who supply 
the final and qualifying words of that sentence, and 
tightly supply them, provided we remember that they 
are our words and not his. For to be lost zz szz is only 
one, though it be the worst, of the many ways in which 
a man may be lost. He may be lost in the crowd of 
men as well as in the wilderness of sin. He may be lost 
in doubt and fear, because men misjudge and condemn 
him. He may be lost, wasted, robbed of his proper use 
and joy in the world, because of the narrow and in- 
auspicious conditions into which, by no fault of his own, 
he has been thrust and from which it is impossible for 
him to escape. And we shall not reach either the full 
meaning, or the full comfort, of our Lord’s words unless 
we understand from them that, zz whatever sense we 
may be lost, He has come to seek, z.e., to find us, and to 
save us. His words bear that meaning even when taken ° 
by themselves, for no limit or condition is attached to 
them ; and, when once we read them in the light of 
their context, it becomes simply impossible to put any 
narrower or restricted meaning upon them. 

Here, in St. Luke, for instance, they form part of the 
story of Zaccheus. But Zaccheus, although a publican, 
was not a sinner, in the sense in which we commonly 
use that word. He was very far from being utterly lost 
or sold under sin. He was, as our Lord Himself testifies, 
a true “son of Abraham,” although those who sat in 
Moses’ chair had cast him out of the synagogue; and, 
as we learn from Zaccheus’s own lips, he was in the 
habit of giving the half of his goods to the poor; while if, 
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in the discharge of his official functions, he unintention- 
ally wronged any man, he returned a fourfold compensa- 
tion for the unintentional wrong. It is Ze who first seeks 
Jesus, not Jesus who seeks him ; and no sooner does he 
find the Son of Man and hear his voice, than he loves 
Him, welcomes Him to all that he has, and commits 
himself wholly to his guidance and care. 

How, then, could this true son of Abraham, who 
thirsted for and welcomed the “salvation” that came 
to his house, be counted among the lost? Simply 
because, though not utterly lost in sin, he was utterly 
lost to name and fame and use. In the little world of 
Jericho in which he moved, he was despised and con- 
demned, despite his wealth, and his generous use of his 
wealth. Just, honourable, kind, he was misjudged and 
condemned. And to the Church, as represented by the 
‘ devout Jews of the place, he was even more despicable 
than to the world; for they held him to be not merely 
the base tool of an alien and oppressive tyranny, but 
also a traitor to his country and a renegade from the 
only true faith, Even the common people, not devout, 
and of no weight in the social world of Jericho, mur- 
mured when they found that the Prophet of Nazareth 
had “gone to lodge with a man who was a. sinner.” 
They had no sort of doubt that Zaccheus was lost, 
lost beyond redemption; and very probably Zaccheus, 
when he found all that was pious and respectable in 
the city turned against him, shared their opinion ; and, 
theugh he still carried himself like a true son of Abra- 
ham, doubted whether even father Abraham himself 
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would acknowledge him, and doubted still more pain- 
fully whether the God of Abraham could possibly care 
for him, and take note of his struggle to live an honest 
and a godly life. 

Lost to men,he was nevertheless dear to God; and 
hence the Son of Man and God brings salvation to his 
house—salvation from his doubts and fears, as well as 
from his sins. And who can tell what comfort, what joy, 
this Divine recognition brought to the heart of Zaccheus ? 
It was hard for a publican not to bea sinner. It was 
harder still to be just when injustice was so easy, and 
generous when exactions would have been so safe. It 
was hardest of all that a just and generous life should 
win no recognition, no respect, no gratitude, even from 
those who benefited by it; to be neglected, despised, 
condemned by men who assumed to be the friends of 
God and the interpreters of his will, and to maintain 
year after year a struggle which won no approving 
response whether from Heaven or earth. Few of us, 
I suppose, have been called to confront conditions so 
unhappy as those of Zaccheus, or to bear a burden so 
heavy as his. And yet there may be those among us 
who have known what it is to go day by day to a voca- 
tion the conditions of which were unfavourable to the 
growth and development of the spiritual life, or to have 
our justice mistaken for injustice, or our generosity for 
self-seeking, or our usefulness limited and impaired by 
dislikes and suspicions we had done nothing to deserve ; 
or to be condemned and feared as enemies of the truth, 
for our very devotion to the truth ; or to be despised and 
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rebuked as averse to all godliness simply because we 
strove to let godliness be no longer a mere form to us. 
In whatever way we have been “ lost,” in whatever way 
we have suffered from the prejudices of the world or the 
Church, and even though at times we have feared lest 
God Himself should have failed to look upon us and to 
be gracious to us, there comes to us from the saying of 
Christ this immense comfort ;—that it is precisely such as 
we are whom He has come to seek and to save; that 
He is our Friend, let who will be our enemy ; and that, 
so long as we are true to God and to our best thoughts 
of what He requires of us, God Himself is our Friend, 
and will yet shew Himself to be our Saviour. 

That brave little Zaccheus, standing up so faithfully 
against both the world and the Church, true to God, 
true to conscience, true to duty, amid all the scorn and 
contumely and shame lavished upon him, has a better 
name now in all the world, and perhaps also a higher 
place in heaven, than any of the neighbours who de- 
spised him. We love and applaud him, though they did 
not: we wish we possessed more of his spirit, more of 
his courage and unfaltering devotion. And if we do in 
any measure share his spirit, we may be sure that we 
shall also share in the salvation that came to him and to 
his house. 

3. Finally, according at least to some of the best and 
oldest copies of our Gospels, the words, “ For the Son of 
Man came to save that which was lost,” are found in the 
18th chapter of St. Matthew, and the 11th verse. And 
in this connection it is so difficult to arrive at their 
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meaning, that I am disposed to think they must have 
been uttered in it by our Lord, since surely no one 
would think of inserting them here, as if they explained 
the sequence of thought. They are so far from explain- 
ing anything, that they introduce a difficulty where, 
otherwise, all would be clear. In any case—for at this 
late period of my discourse, I must not stay to discuss a 
critical point—they afford a welcome illustration of the 
fact on which I have already insisted; vzz., that the Son 
of Man came to save us, let us be lost in what way we 
may: for,as I understand them, they are here a pro- 
phecy that the very conditions of our existence shall be 
ultimately adapted to the growth and development of 
our true life. 

Our Lord had taken, as St. Matthew reports, a little 
child into his arms, and set him up as a model for his 
disciples, assuring them that only as they became “ little 
children” could they enter into his kingdom. And then 
He had exhorted them not to despise “ these little ones” 
whose angels stood near the throne of God, because the 
Son of Man came to save that which was lost. But how 
could He think of little children as Jost when He had 
just declared them to be special objects of the Divine 
care and love, and had warned us men that, only as 
we become like them, can we enter into his kingdom ? 
Obviously He did not think .of them as lost in sin, nor 
as hated and despised of men. In what sense, then, 
could He pronounce them lost? If you will consider 
the point for yourselves, I think you will see that the 
Son of Man, knowing what the world was like and what 
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children grew up to be—how they fell away from their 
simplicity, their innocence, their frankness, their un- 
worldliness—could not but deem them “lost” in being 
cast on such a life as this, in being brought into a world 
so unlike a true and fitting home for their guileless 
spirits ; a world in which they were sure to lose the 
very qualities which He valued and admired in them, 
and bade his disciples imitate. But if that were his 
meaning, then his declaration, “The Son of Man is come 
to save the lost,” is nothing less than a prophecy that 
He will yet so change the world, so purify and uplift its 
life, that at last it shall become a pure and fitting home 
for the children born into it,a home in which all that 
we love and admire in them, instead of being thwarted 
and repressed and lost, shall unfold itself as in a genial 
and kindly atmosphere, grow to its full strength, and 
bring forth, in happy abundance, the peaceable fruits of 
righteousness. In other words, I take this great saying 
to signify, in the last resort, that we are to be de- 
livered from all the conditions which make our true life, 
the life of the spirit, hard to us, and painful and peri- 
lous ; that the world itself is to be so changed and 
redeemed as that to walk after the spirit and not after 
the flesh will become normal and natural to man, the 
common life of the whole human race, and we shall carry 
the spirit of the little child into all the labours of manhood 
and all the counsels of age. And that is true, whether 
the truth be taught here or not. For no one who faith- 
fully accepts the New Testament as a revelation of the 
will of God can doubt that a time is coming, and must ~ 
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come before the salvation of man can be complete, in 
which our outward environment will be subdued to our 
inward bent, and the very creation itself be redeemed 
from its bondage to vanity and corruption into the 
glorious liberty of the children of God. 

In these words of the Son of Man, then, there is grace, 
comfort, invitation for us all. In whatever way or sense 
we recognize ourselves as lost, so long as we are lost we 
are of those whom He is seeking, and seeking with a 
solicitous and yearning love which can be satisfied with 
nothing short of our salvation. If we are lost in sin and 
in the miseries it breeds; He is seeking us, and seeking 
that He may save. If we are lost and overlooked in 
the crowd around us, He does not overlook us. If we 
are struggling to do our duty, to be just and kind to 
those who give us no sympathy, no respect, no gratitude, 
and feel that all our efforts to do them good are: lost 
upon them, they are not lost upon Him. If we are dis- 
trusted, hated, despised by men, if the very Church itself 
should distrust us because, though we are following 
Christ, we do not follow with them, or think as they 
think, and serve as they serve, yet no throb of loyalty to 
truth, no endeavour to serve Him, however imperfect it 
may be, is lost upon Him or will fail to win his love 
and approval. If we have to waste our strength in the 
struggle with ungenial conditions, with sordid cares, 
with toils that seem to narrow and depress and deaden 
the life of the soul, with temptations from within and 
from without which seem to thwart our growth and to 
pervert our very virtues, still, if we shew ourselves faithful 
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and ‘brave in this struggle with adverse conditions, let 
us know, for our comfort and support, that we are to see 
and to inherit a new heaven and a new earth, all the 
conditions of which will be favourable to our growth in 
righteousness and charity, and in which we shall be 
happily at home. So that to a// who are weary and 
heavy laden, whatever the source from which our weari- 
ness may spring, there comes this day a word from 
Christ which both invites us to rest in Him, and assures 
us that He is preparing a place of rest and joy for us. 


LP A'g 


THE SON OF LOSS. 
1.—THE SIN OF ISCARIOT. 


“Those whom thou gavest me I have kept, and none of them is 
lost but the son of loss.”—-JOHN xvii. 12. 


“Then one of the twelve, who was called Judas Iscariot, went 
unto the chief priests, and said, What are ye willing to give me, 
and I will deliver him unto you? And they weighed unto him 
thirty pieces of silver. And from that time he sought opportunity 
to deliver him unto them.”—-MATTHEW xxvi. 14-16. . 


THE name of Judas has become a byword of covetous- 
ness and perfidy. All that we connect with him in our 
thoughts—“the bag of Judas,” “the kiss of Judas,” and 
even the innocent “thirty pieces of silver” have become 
symbols of ignominy ; they are brands which we reserve 
for the basest traitors to love or country. When Dante, 
in his fantastic description of Hell, sets Judas apart 
from the rest of the damned, assigns him in the lowest 
deep a deeper still, and makes him the prey of the very 
prince of the devils, he does but express, in his peculiar 
form and in the gross images of the medizval theology, 
the conviction of the whole Christian world. 
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And yet have we the right to cast even Judas beyond 
the pale of humanity, or even to condemn him as a 
sinner above all men, as wholly and irredeemably bad, 
bad beyond all precedent and all parallel? Should we 
not, rather, confess that he was a man of like passions 
with ourselves, see in him the crowning instance of a 
sin to which we are all prone, a taint with which we 
are all infected, and find in his portentous career a 
warning that we too should take heed to our steps? 
If it be possible for us to “crucify the Son of God 
afresh and put Him to an open shame,’ must it not 
be possible for us to detray the Son of God afresh, and 
to pain Him anew with a perfidy as base as that of 
Iscariot ? 

I am not about to invite you to a complete and 
exhaustive study of the character and destiny of Judas, 
though such a study could hardly fail to be profoundly 
interesting and instructive. And, still less, shall I 
attempt any rehabilitation of his character and reputa- 
tion. Such an attempt has often been made, though 
with little success, We have been told that he was 
mistaken rather than sinful, that his motive in betraying 
our Lord was a good and not a bad one. We have 
been assured that all he intended to do was, to compel 
his Master to reveal Himself to Israel, to take to 
Himself his great power, to assert his claims and esta- 
blish his kingdom on the earth. So far as I can judge, 
the theory is wholly untenable. We know nothing of 
Judas except what may be gathered from the scriptures 
of the New Testament. And throughout those Scrip- 
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tures he is represented as a traitor, and a traitor of 
the most sordid stamp. If we follow the authorities 
from which we derive all our knowledge of him, there- 
fore, we cannot avoid the conclusion that the special 
and distinctive action of his life was a bad action, 
inspired by a bad motive. I shall make no attempt 
to avoid it. All I wish to do is, first, to shew you 
how very easily he may have disguised his true motive 
from himself; and, then, how even so bad an action as 
his by no means implies that he was altogether a bad 
man, and, still less, a sinner above all other sinners, 
but leaves him a man such as we are, with the same 
strange mixture of good and bad in his character, his 
actions, his motives. These points I hope to bring out 
in two discourses; the first on the Sin, and the second 
on the Po hentiince, of Iscariot. 

I. For the present we have to deal only, or re 
with his Szx, 

The story of that sin, briefly told, is this. The Chief 
Priests, z.2., the Sanhedrin, the supreme Jewish authority, 
had issued an order that if any man knew where Jesus 
was, he should make it known to them. Hearing of 

this order, Judas Iscariot, one of the Twelve, went to 
them and offered to lead their officers to the solitary 
spot to which Jesus had retired for the night, on con- 
dition that, for this service, they paid him thirty pieces 
of silver, ze, about 45 of our English money—the 
purchasing power of which, however, may have been 
equal to ten times as much as £5 would now procure, 
This is the fact with which we have to deal. And in 
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dealing with it, since all human actions take their com- 
plexion from the motive which prompted them, our first 
and main inquiry must be, Why did he do it? what 
was the motive of his treason ? 

Now to that question the Gospels give no direct 
answer, but only hints which we must follow out for 
ourselves. But of one thing we may be sure, vzz., that 
as “no man becomes base al// at once,’ so neither did 
Judas. If there had not been much that was good 
and of high promise in the man, the Lord Jesus would 
not have called him to the ministry of the Apostleship : 
and if He had called him, yet why should Judas have 
responded to the call? No man was compelled to 
follow the Rabbi of Nazareth. Many who had been 
called by Him, and who followed Him for a time, 
afterward went away and walked no more with Him. 
That Judas listened to his call, that he left “all” to 
follow Jesus, that he remained true to Him when many 
abandoned Him, proves at least this much: that he 
was one of those who “waited for the Consolation of 
Israel,” that he set a high value on the realities and 
promises of Religion, that he was willing to sacrifice 
much and to risk much in order that he might be 
counted worthy of a place in the kingdom ‘of heaven 
and lay hold on eternal life. 

It is incredible that Christ should have called any 
man to be an apostle who was not fitted by natural 
gift, and by inward bent and disposition, for that high 
function and office. None of the Apostles, indeed, 
were “perfect” when they were called, nor even, I 
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suppose, when they died. But we may reasonably 
assume that they were all men of an eminently religious 
temperament and disposition, that each one of them 
was at least capable of devoting himself to the service 
and ministry of the truth, and had some special gift 
which fitted him for that service. Nor is it difficult to 
see what was the special gift and bent which fitted 
Judas for the service of Christ,—in which, happily for 
us, there is room and scope for all sorts and conditions 
of men. For just as Peter was distinguished by his 
vivacity and enthusiasm, just as John was distinguished 
by a deep passionate love capable of flaming out into 
righteous indignation and burning zeal, so Judas was 
distinguished by a certain practical sagacity, a talent 
for handling affairs, a gift of management, a commercial 
tact and energy, in virtue of which he was chosen to 
be the steward, the market man, the man of business, 
to the large and growing family which followed Jesus 
whithersoever He went. 

Now no aptitude, no capability, is evil in itself, though 
any aptitude may become an occasion, and even a fruit- 
ful source of evil. Peter’s impressionable and enthu- 
siastic nature led him into many a blunder, many a 
sin; so did even John’s fervent love, till he learned to 
regulate and control it. And the gift of Judas was as 
perilous, but no more perilous than theirs, Every-man 
has “the defects of his qualities ;” but there was no 
more reason why the special gift, or quality, of Judas 
should land him in perdition than that of John or Peter. 
Few gifts, indeed, are more honourable, or more service- 
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able, than this faculty for transacting business, for 
managing affairs. It is the gift of the statesman as 
well as of the merchant. And though it has a danger 
peculiar to itself—its danger being lest the man who 
has it should come to measure all things by their money 
value, or to care too little for ought that is not of imme- 
diate and obvious utility—there is no more reason why 
he should yield to his special temptation, and become 
a mere Utilitarian, than there is for the man of high 
spiritual imagination to. yield to #zs temptation, and 
sink into mere Visionary, for ever framing almanacks 
of the Millennium, while permitting the more immediate 
affairs of life to fall into hopeless confusion. 

Judas, however, did develop the special defect of his 
special quality, did yield to the peculiar temptation of 
his character and bent. Despite his piety and devotion, 
despite his deep and sincere interest in the coming and 
kingdom of the Messiah, despite his genuine attach- 
ment to the person and service of the Son of Man, he 
permitted himself to be mastered by that covetousness 
which is idolatry. “He bore the bag,’ and might have 
borne it well, better than any other of the Twelve ; but, 
alas, he let his very soul creep into the bag, and came 
at last to look at all things from that base point of view. 
We are not shewn the gradual and successive steps of 
the process ; but, towards the end of his career, we see 
only too plainly that this process of degradation had 
been going on, and how far the rust of the money-bag 
had eaten into his heart. 

Take, as a typical instance, the scene at Bethany, 
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When the sister of Lazarus, yearning to express her 
utter devotion to Him who had raised her brother from 
the dead, broke her costly alabaster and poured a pound 
of precious spikenard on the feet of Jesus, Judas, unable 
to comprehend a-devotion so lavish and profound, fell 
to calculating how much money the ointment would have 
fetched in the market, and cried, “ Why this waste ?” 
The spikenard was worth at least £12. Why was it not 
sold and the price of it put into the bag? Obviously, 
he had now reached a point at which he could no longer 
understand the beauty of a perfect devotion, and was 
fast losing his hold on the unseen realities. Nothing 
was worth much to him that could not be weighed 
in scales or expressed in figures. 

The love of money—a root of all evil, and from which 
such an enormous evil was soon to grow for him—was be- 
ginning to master, nay, ad mastered, the better affections 
and impulses of his nature, so that devotion is no longer 
devotion to him, but only wasze. And yet—note this, for 
it is very significant—he himself is unaware of the base 
change which has crept over him, or, if partly conscious of 
it, he seeks to hide it from himself. Habits of piety and 
charity still cling to him. And even as he stands calcu- 
lating how much the spikenard and the alabaster would 
have fetched in the bazaar, he dazzles and deceives him- 
self even more than his companions with the suggestion, 
“Why was not this ointment sold, and given to the poor ?” 
It is the poor he is thinking of, and how much less he,, 
as almoner of the Company, will have to bestow upon. 
them—-so at least he tries to persuade himself and others.. 


23 
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“This he said,’ adds St. John (Chap. xii. 6), “not 
that he cared for the poor, but because he was a ¢hief, 
and had the bag, and sto/e what was put therein.” A 
thief, stealing from his Master and his friends, stealing 
from the very poor whom he affected to consider first 
of all, so low has this once good and pious man, full 
of capacity, full of promise, slipped down, even while 
following incarnate Purity and Charity! Base, and yet 
seeking to hide his baseness from himself under a show 
of mercy and religion, he had a/ready betrayed his Lord 
in that he cheated the poor. But is that a form of 
betrayal singular to Judas? “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of these little ones,” says the Judge 
eternal, “ye have done it unto me.” And have the 
poor and needy never been robbed—in the higgling of 
the market, or in the administration of public charities 
—even by men who made a great show of religion ? 

A man animated by so base a spirit, stealing from 
the bag which commonly held so little, but always a 
little for the poor, might well sell his Master for thirty 
pieces of silver—less than half the sum for which Mary’s 
spikenard might have been sold; and as he had found 
some excuse for condemning Mary’s devotion, so also 
he would probably make excuse to himself for his final 
and crowning sin. When he began to follow Christ he 
had, doubtless, hoped to see Him build up a kingdom 
on the ruins of the Roman Empire. For Judas was not 
wiser than the other Apostles; and they, we know, 
looked for a kingdom which would dominate, if not 
absorb into itself, all the kingdoms of the world. And 
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the Lord Jesus was in no haste to disabuse them of that 
fond anticipation. He left the true character of his 
kingdom to unfold itself to them as they were able to 
bear it. They were not able to bear the full disclosure, 
it would seem, till-after He had gone upon high. Even 
after his resurrection they still asked, “Lord, wilt thou 
now restore the kingdom unto Israel?” Nay, while He 
was still with them, He had often used language so 
ambiguous that they might well draw from it food 
for their hope. When, for example, they came to Him 
and said, “We have left all and have followed thee. 
What shall we have therefor?” He replied that, when 
He was seated on his throne, ¢iey should sit on twelve 
thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel; that, in the 
Regeneration, they should receive a hundred-fold for 
all they had left and lost. With his peculiar bent for 
affairs, his practical and calculating spirit, we may be 
sure that such words as these would make a deep 
impression on the mind of Judas. To receive “a 
hundred-fold, now, in this present world” would bea 
wonderful return indeed on his small investment. To 
be raised to a throne would be a very solid and sub- 
stantial reward for the little he had left for Christ’s 
sake.. What better speculation than this could any man 
desire ? ; 
But as the months went by he saw no chance that 
the promise, as he read it, would be fulfilled ; nay, the 
chances grew fewer and less. Jesus did not at all 
occupy Himself with cares and labours for a throne. 
Even when the people came to make Him a king by 
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force, He slipped away into a solitary place and would 
not take the crown they offered Him. At Jerusalem, 
too, He came up to feast after feast, yet seized no occa- 
sion, of which He had many, for winning popularity or 
displaying power. But, at last, when all hope had well- 
nigh expired, the auspicious moment seemed to have 
struck. On his way to Jerusalem Jesus had warned his 
disciples that great events were at hand. As He drew 
nigh to the City He arranged for a public and solemn 
entry within its gates. He rode in triumph from Bethany, 
through the crowded streets of Jerusalem, the multitudes 
casting their garments on the road, and rending the air 
with their Hosannahs. He passed on into the Temple, 
and, as one claiming Divine authority, He cleansed his 
Father’s house, driving from it the rout of merchants 
and money-changers who defiled its sacred precincts. 
One step more, and He would have reached a throne, 
and Judas would have clutched his “hundred-fold.” 
But that step Jesus would not take. He suffered the 
enthusiasm of the people to grow cold. He wasted 
precious time in discussing high moral and spiritual 
problems with his antagonists and his friends. Instead 
of setting Himself stedfastly to restore the kingdom to 
Israel, He solemnly assured his disciples that He must 
needs die; that, in place of assuming power and autho- 
rity over the world, He was about to lay down his life 
for the world. 

And now, at length, the eyes of Judas were opened. 
He felt that he had been duped, that he had left “all” 
in vain. There was to be zo kingdom, no throne, no 
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hundred-fold. He, the sagacious man of affairs, had been 
tricked and betrayed. Was he tamely to submit to the 
disgrace? Not he! He would have his revenge, cost 
what it might. As he had been betrayed, so he would 
betray. ; 

This may have been, it seems likely to have been, the 
secret working of Iscariot’s mind. But if it were, we 
may be sure that it was secret, that he did not suffer it 
to come before his eyes in this bald and repulsive form. 
As he had hidden his covetousness from himself, so also 
he would hide his malignity. And it would be quite 
easy for him to put a fair face on the foul resolve, to 
conceal even from himself the sordid and malignant 
motive by which he was prompted to betray the Son of 
Man. How could He be the true Messiah who had 
cheated him with promises He never meant to keep? 
How could He be the true Messiah who had zo¢ come to 
set up the kingdom which all the prophets had foretold ? 
If he were to betray Jesus, had not Jesus first of all 
betrayed him ? 

And, on the other hand, the Sanhedrin were “ the 
power ordained of God ;” they had a lawful and recog- 
nized authority. And they had commanded that if any 
man knew where Jesus was, he should shew it to them. 
Was he not bound, as a good citizen, to bow to their 
authority, to do what they bade? Even if the decree 
were unjust, the plain citizen has no right to set himself 
up against his rulers; his duty is to obey, and leave the 
responsibility with them. If the obligation were a pain- 
ful one,and compelled him to betray a Master for whom: 
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though He had deceived him, he still cherished a linger- 
ing regard, none the less it qwas an obligation, and duty 
does not cease to be duty when it becomes distasteful. 
No doubt he might be misjudged. Men might think he 
had been prompted, not by duty, but by revenge or by 
the hope of gain. But it was not so. The thirty pieces 
of silver had nothing to do with it. Personal disap- 
pointment and revenge had nothing to do with it. To 
betray his Master for money would be base; to turn 
informer in order to feed a private grudge would be 
base ; but to give up a private friend at the call of 
public duty, what possible baseness could there be in 
that ? 

And, after all, no great harm would come of it, even 
to Jesus Himself. If, contrary to all the probabilities of 
the case, Jesus of Nazareth should prove to be the true 
Messiah, the Sanhedrin would be sure to discover and 
recognize Him. If they did not, still they could have 
no power against Hz, The betrayal would but compel 
Him to avow and assert Himself. And if, on the other 
hand, as seemed certain, Jesus should prove to be a false 
prophet, the members of the Sanhedrin were good men 
pious men, strict observers of the law, who would not 
strain it against Him. Jesus, moreover, had-not com- 
mitted any such crime as would expose Him to the ex- 
treme penalties of the law. The most they could allege 
against Him would be some trivial violations of Mosaic 
or Rabbinical prescriptions, and some angry words aimed 
at the Scribes and Pharisees, who were very unpopular 
with the Sadducees in power. Men are not commonly 
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handled with severity for such slight offences as these. 
Probably all that would happen would be that, after a 
brief detention, Jesus would be commanded to offend no 
more. Even if the Pharisees, irritated by his rebukes, 
should wish to put Him to death, Caiaphas and the 
Sadducees were not likely to consent. And even if 
they did consent, the Roman law would forbid. The 
Jewish tribunals no longer held the power of life and 
death, and Pilate knew very well how to keep them 
within bounds. Nay, even if Pilate himself should give 
way, still Jesus would be in no real danger. He was 
the darling of the people just now; and they had 
the right at the approaching Feast to demand the 
release of “a prisoner, whom they would.” No doubt 
they would use their privilege if there were need, and 
demand that Jesus of Nazareth should be released unto: 
them. ‘ 

So that, in the whole string of probable issues, there 
was no danger of serious harm to Jesus which even the 
shrewd and forecasting Judas coulddiscern. Why, then, 
need he hesitate? Who could justly blame him if, 
moved by a sense of public duty, he crossed his private 
regard, to obey the command of his lawful rulers ? 

He must be but an indifferent student of human 
nature, and can know little of the subtlety of his own 
heart, who does not feel that under some such plausible 
fetches as these, Judas would easily hide, even from him- 
self, the base greed and mortified ambition which moved 
him to betray his Master. I see no reason to doubt that, 
as he went on his way to the Sanhedrin, he persuaded 
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himself that he was doing a virtuous and patriotic deed, 
at no small sacrifice to himself. For sin takes on many 
colours other than its own, takes on even the colour of 
virtue itself ; and /4zs experience must have been limited 
indeed who has not seen lust tricked out in the pure 
bright liveries of love, or detected a grasping and selfish 
greed under the disguise of duty to a dependant family, 
or heard revenge boasting that it did well to be angry, 
and beheld it stabbing its victim under the mask and 
cloak of justice. 

But the disguise under which Judas veiled himself 
from himself was soon and roughly stripped off. A 
night passed, the most solemn and momentous night 
in the history of the world. Meek and lowly, not 
opening his mouth, Jesus was led as a lamb to the 
slaughter. The Sanhedrin, the Roman governor, the 
very people took counsel together against Him. And 
when the morning broke, and the informal sentence of 
the night was formally ratified and pronounced, and the 
Saviour of mankind was led out of the city, bearing the 
cross on which He was to die, Judas was as a man dis- 
traught. All his calculations had broken down. The 
self-imposed scales fell from his eyes. He knew him- 
self as he was, a traitor to the kindest of Masters, to the 
best of Men, driven on by the base lusts of greed and 
revenge. He casts the thirty pieces of silver from him 
with horror. He cries, “I have sinned, in that I have 
betrayed innocent blood!” All broken with remorse, 
he goes out and hangs himself—adding crime to crime, 
no doubt, and yet evincing, it may be, some touch of ~ 
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grace in that very despair of himself which made pte a 
loathsome and intolerable burden to him. 


Is there anywhere a sadder story than this? the 
story of a man of whom it was most truly said, “ Better 
for him that he had never been born.” And yet it isa 
story we need to study and take to heart, lest it should 
prove to be our own story too. That Judas was a bad 
man, no one will question: but was he the worst of 
men? To me it seems that the Priests to whom he 
rushed, mad with remorse, and crying out that he was 
verily guilty in that he had betrayed innocent blood, 
were even worse than he, since they could look on his 
agony unmoved, and reply with a cruel inhumanity, 
“What is that to us? See thou to that!” Guilty as 
he was, Judas was at least a@ man,a good man once, 
a better man than most, very open to the influences’ and 
hopes of Religion, an Apostle even, with a special and 
eminent aptitude for the service of Christ. That such 
a man should gradually fall under the power of his 
sordid cravings and basest passions brings him near 
enough to us to render his example full of instruction, 
full of most solemn warning. 

For Judas had left more than we have left, and suf- 
fered more than we have suffered, for Christ’s sake and 
the gospel’s. And he had received proofs of his: sin- 
cerity, and of his acceptance with the Master, which 
some of us would give much to possess. Had he not 
been called into the kingdom by the very voice of 
Christ Himself, and found it in his heart to respond ? 
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Had he not preached in the Name of Christ, and in his 
Name done many wonderful works? Had he not healed 
the sick and cast out devils? Had he not been chosen 
to a post of special responsibility and honour even 
among the Twelve? Who, then, may account himself 
safe if Judas might not? And yet, simply because he 
suffered that which was sordid and selfish in him to 
subdue that which was unselfish and generous, this 
eminent, capable, and favoured Apostle fell away from 
Christ, and from the life that is in Him. May not we, 
then, in like manner betray our Master, and become the 
children of perdition ? Do we never sell our conscience, 
the Christ of the heart, our principles and convictions, 
our sense of right and duty, for some gain or gratifica- 
tion which can no more satisfy the vast desires of our: 
souls than the thirty pieces of silver could satisfy Judas 
when once he held them in his hand? May not even 
we trade on our knowledge of Christ, on our religion, as 
he traded on his? Are there not hundreds and thousands — 
of Iscariots to-day, whose piety is a cloak for their 
covetousness and for the specious treacheries of the 
market and the exchange? If among the Twelve 
whom Christ Himself had chosen, and tried, and ap- 
proved, there was one who was a son of perdition, is 
it not only too probable that were any twelve of us 
taken at haphazard there would be one who was at 
least capable of a sin as vile as his? 

Let us examine ourselves, then, for we too are in 
danger of “falling away from grace;” and he that 
thinketh he standeth, let him examine himself most 
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carefully of all, since he assuredly is nearest to a fall. 
And, as we examine ourselves, who will not join in the 
prayer? “Our Father, who art in heaven, lead us not 
into temptation, but deliver us from the evil which still 
lurks in our hearts, lest we too betray thy Son afresh, 
and bring ourselves to an open shame.” 


DO Vile 


THE SON OF LOSS. 
Il. THE REPENTANCE OF ISCARIOT. 


“ Those whom thou gavest me I have kept, and none of them 
is lost but the son of loss.” JOHN xvii. 12. 


“Then Judas, who betrayed him, when he saw that he was con- 
demned, repented himself, and brought back the thirty pieces of 
silver to the chief priests and elders, saying, I have sinned in that 
I betrayed innocent blood. But they said, What is that to us? 
See thou to that. And he cast down the pieces of silver into the 
sanctuary, and departed ; and he went away and hanged himself.” 
—MATTHEW xxvii. 3-5. 


WE considered she sin of Judas Iscariot a week ago. 
We are now to consider his repentance. 

In our study of his most heinous sin, we saw that the 
man, with many lingering remnants of virtue and piety 
still hanging about him, had formed a habit-of dis- 
guising his sins, of hiding his crimes from himself— 
attributing his lust for money to his love for the poor, 
for example. We saw, too, that he would have no great 
difficulty in finding some mask or excuse for his crown- 
ing sin. He may have persuaded himself that it was 
his duty as a citizen to obey his lawful rulers; and they 
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isk ® 


had commanded that if any man knew where Jesus was, 
-he should shew it unto them. He may have persuaded 
himself that if he betrayed Jesus, Jesus had first be- 
trayed him, by kindling in him hopes which He could 
not fulfil, and had never intended to fulfil. He may 
have persuaded himself that, after all, no great harm 
would come to Jesus even if He was betrayed to the 
rulers ; since, if He were the Christ of God, the rulers 
could do nothing against Him, and, if He were not the 
Christ, still He had done nothing worthy of death: nor 
had the Jewish authorities the power of life and death 
in their hands: nor was the Roman governor at all 
likely to condemn Him to death for a mere question 
of “words and names and of the Jewish law.’ Nay, 
even if, contrary to all probability, Pilate and the priests 
were to combine together against Him, still He was the 
darling of the hour with the people, who had just ‘hailed 
Him as the promised King; and at the approaching 
Feast, at which they had the privilege of demanding 
the release of a prisoner, “whom they would,’ they 
would be sure to demand that Jesus should be delivered 
unto them. 

With some such flattering unction as this Judas may 
have stilled and quieted his uneasy soul as he went on 
his base and fatal errand. But no sooner has he accom- 
plished it, no sooner is the deed done, than he discovers 
that, in betraying Jesus, he has most of all betrayed and 
deceived himself. All his calculations break down. All 
the disguises, which hid the true nature of the action 
from him, are stripped off. He sees himself as he is, 
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and knows that he has been moved, not by a sense of 
duty, but by greed, and mortified ambition, and revenge. 
For, indeed, our sins have the strangest trick of changing 
their aspect the moment they are committed. Before, 
they are full of a potent intoxicating charm, and our 
souls are on fire till the deed be done. After, they 
clothe themselves with terror and disgust, and we 
wonder at ourselves that we should ever have seen 
anything in them to desire. 

It was into this strange and terrible experience that 
Judas now entered. “ When he saw what he had done,” 
when his sin stood before him in its natural and unveiled 
hideousness, “ he repented himself” The juggling fiend, 
who had paltered with him in a double sense, abandoned 
him, left him to despair. Under the frightful burden 
he had imposed on his conscience, life became intoler- 
able to him; and he went out and hanged himself. 

“fTe repented jumself?’ But was his repentance a true 
repentance? Not altogether true, obviously ; for there 
was no element of hope in it. If only, even in that dark 
hour, he had known Christ and could have trusted Him, 
he might have fought with his despair. He might have 
followed Him to the Cross, and flung himself at the feet 
of the Master whom he had betrayed. He might have 
sought forgiveness, and pleaded that till now he had 
not seen what he was doing, did not really know what 
he did. And if he had done that, who can doubt that 
even his portentous sin would have been forgiven ; that 
He who looks on men with other larger eyes than ours, 
to make allowance for us all, would have pardoned Az 
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as He pardoned Peter, as He prayed his Father to 
pardon the very priests and rulers who had brought 
Him to the cross ? 

But if we cannot affirm that the repentance of Iscariot 
was in all respects a true repentance, still less can we 
affirm that it was a wholly insincere and inefficacious 
repentance. For, even in the agony of his despair, he 
brought forth some “fruit meet for repentance ;” and 
fruit implies a root not wholly dead. 

Among these fruits we may reckon these. (1) He 
flung from him “the wages of his iniquity.” If he had 
betrayed Christ for the sake of silver, now that he saw 
what he had done, the silver lost all charm for him. He 
cast it from him with horror and loathing. And if 
repentance be “a change of mind,” and a change toa 
wiser better mind, was it not some proof of such a 
change that the love of money had been driven from 
the mind of Judas by a superior. affection ; that he now 
hated and flung from him as a curse that which he had 
loved and pursued with a supreme regard ? 

(2) Again, is not the confession of sin a genuine sign 
of repentance? And did not Judas publicly confess 
his sin? and that to the very men who had drawn him 
into it? and that, although they listened to his con- 
fession with a cold contempt more hopeless and inhuman 
than even the crime of Judas? “I have sinned,” he 
cries, in a passion and storm of contrition and remorse— 
“sinned in that I have betrayed innocent blood!” 
although he has to make his confession to men so hard 
and pitiless that they look on his agony untouched, and 
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even turn it into a jest: “What is that to us? No 
doubt thou wilt see to that.” Could anything short of 
the profoundest sense of guilt have induced him to 
acknowledge his sin to men who were partakers in his 
guilt, and even more guilty than himself in that they 
had no sense of their sin, and could meet his confession 
with polished irony and contempt ? 

(3) We may find another fruit meet for repentance in 
the fact that Judas recognizes and proclaims the inno- 
cence of One whom he himself had delivered to death. 
The man who has wronged another proverbially finds it 
harder to forgive than he who suffered the wrong; and 
the heavier the wrong the more reluctant is he to admit 
that it had no justification. He seeks to justify himself 
by depreciating the character of the neighbour to whom 
the wrong has been done; he sets himself to think of 
him as badly as he can, to speak even worse of him than 
he thinks, that he may thus in some degree shift the 
burden of guilt on to other shoulders. than his own. 
Judas, therefore, had every motive to think and speak 
of Jesus the worst he could. He was in the habit, too, 
of glossing over his sins, of inventing better motives for 
them than they would bear. If he cowdd have found any 
fault in the Man Christ Jesus, and, much more, if he 
had seen in Him anything worthy of death, would he 
not have clutched at it now, and proclaimed it, that he 
might thus justify himself to the world? Nay, if he 
could have fixed on a single point in the character and 
life of Jesus on which to hang so much as a suspicion, 
would he not have dwelt on it, and exaggerated it, and 
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woven from it at least some thin disguise for his own 
perfidy and shame? We may be very sure that the 
Son of Man was verily innocent when it is Judas who 
pronounces Him innocent. And we may also be sure 
that there was much that was genuine in the repentance 
of the man who, by acknowledging the innocence of his 
Victim, brought the whole weight of his deed upon him- 
self. “The instruments of darkness” who, “to win us 
to our harm,” often throw a false colour of virtue round 
the sins to which they tempt us, must indeed have lost 
their power with Judas when, seeing what he had done, 
he publicly confessed that it was “ zzocent blood” 
which he had betrayed, and so left himself without 
palliation or excuse. 

(4) “ But,” some man will object, “though he repented, 
he went out and hanged himself. Was ¢ha¢.a sign of 
grace?” Not altogether, not in itself, as I “have 
admitted ; for it shews that the element of hope was 
lacking in his repentance ; as it often is, however, at 
jirst, in what afterward proves to have been a very 
genuine and efficacious repentance. Had Judas but 
given himself time, had he only waited a few days, his 
penitence might have ripened into hope ; he might have 
sought out the risen Lord, or the risen Lord might have 
sought him out, as He sought out Peter, who had sinned 
a sin almost as grievous as that of Iscariot ; and then 
he would have learned what depths of mercy are in the 
Saviour of men. But he could not wait. Life had 
become a burden too heavy to be borne. And, though 
suicide is not itself a sign of grace, it may be a sign of* 
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grace in the man who commits it. If Judas could have 
borne to live, if he had braved out his sin, if he had 
kept the thirty pieces of silver and spent them on his 
own lusts, or had hoarded them up for future use— 
should we not have justly thought even worse of him 
than we do? Nay, even if he had spent the wages of 
his iniquity in one last carousal, and then gone out and 
hanged himself, should we not still have thought worse 
of him than we do? Axnd can he have been the very 
worst of men when we can so easily conceive a worse than 
he ? 

God forbid that we should justify him even for hang- 
ing himself; and yet we cannot but respect him the 
more, and think the more hopefully of him, for that: 
hatred of himself and of his sin which would not suffer 
him to live. He died, died by his own hand; and that 
was a grave sin against the God who has “fixed his - 
canon ’gainst self-slaughter.” But he might have done 
worse. He might have lived on in sin, unconscious that 
any strange and terrible guilt had infected his soul, 
folding and hugging himself in his flimsy disguises and 
self-deceptions, sinking ever deeper into that slough of 
self-righteousness which zz2// not open its eyes on its 
own transgressions. That he had the grace to be 
devoured by shame, to hate himself, yes, and even to 
condemn himself as unfit to live—s/zs surely was a sign 
of grace, 

One of the most learned and compassionate fathers of 
the early Church, Origen, reports and argues for what 
seems to have been a not uncommon belief in those 
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early days; vzz., that Judas was moved to hang himself 
by some confused thought that, beyond the veil, in the 
life to come, he might meet his Master once more, and 
cast himself at his feet confessing his guilt, and im- 
ploring pardon for his sin. That, however, is only a 
tradition, though surely many of us would be glad to 
know that it was something more. But he must be 
dull and hard indeed who does not feel that in that 
loathing of himself and of his guilt, which made life 
intolerable to him, there is some proof that Iscariot was 
not altogether sold under sin. 

And, in this connection, we must not fail to note that 
Judas could not even wait to see the end of his perfidy. 
“When he saw that Jesus was condemned” by the San- 
hedrin, when he saw Him led away, through the morning 
light, to the hall of the Roman governor, chen, before 
-the process was complete, before Jesus suffered under 
Pontius Pilate, the sense of his guilt came pouring in 
upon him like a flood, and, flinging the burning silver 
from his hands, he rushed “ anywhere, ‘anywhere, out of 
the world.” Dzd he wish, as Origen supposed, to run 
before Christ, to meet Him on the very threshold of the 
Hadean world, and supplicate forgiveness for his sin? 
We do not know. But this we know, that the very 
haste of the man, his prompt and instant condemnation 
of himself before he could have seen the full results of 
his iniquity, conveys the impression that it was the sin 
itself which he loathed and feared, rather than the con- 
sequences of his sin, whether to himself or to another. 

One sign of true repentance is wanting in the repent- 
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ance of Iscariot, then, vzz., that patience of hope which 
is not commonly an early, but rather a late, element of 
contrition, a sign, or fruit, therefore, which we may fairly 
say he did not give himself time to develop. But four 
signs of true repentance are present: vzz., his rejection 
of the wages of his iniquity, his open confession of his 
guilt, his public testimony to the innocence of the Man 
whom he had betrayed, and his profound consciousness 
that the just wage of such a sin as his was death. 

These are the facts of the case—neither extenuated 
nor exaggerated, I hope—as they are set before us in 
the Sacred Record. And to these facts, what are we 
to say? We may fairly say, I think, that though the 
repentance of Judas was not a complete and perfected 
repentance, it was nevertheless a very true and genuine 
repentance as far as i went, and may—nay, must— 
have availed him much. 

“ Availed him much!” you may object. “But the 
man was lost. How could it avail him anything?” 
Well, well, it “as availed him ; it counts for something 
wth us, does it not? If Judas had not repented, if the 
sense of his guilt had not taken the very life out of him; 
if he had gone on his way with a smug face, accounting 
himself a virtuous but unfortunate and much misunder- 
stood man; if he had put the thirty pieces of silver out 
to an exchanger, that he might receive his own again 
with usury, or had spent them in buying a place as spy 
and informer to the Roman government; if he had 
turned Pharisee, and worn the broadest of phylacteries 
.on his forehead and the longest of fringes to his robe, 
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and said his prayers at the corner of the streets, and 
after a long and respectable life had died in the full 
odour of sanctity—should we not have thought him 
a much worse man than we do? And why should we 
think better of him for his repentance, and God not? 
Why should it count for something, for much, with ws, 
and yet go for nothing with Azz? 

Do you say: “ But the Scripture calls Judas ‘a son of 
perdition ;’ and how can a son of perdition be saved?” 
It would be time enough perhaps, for me to answer that 
question, when you had explained to me how a son of 
perdition could repent, as St. Matthew tells us Judas did. 
But let me, rather, remind you that “son of perdition” 
means simply “son of loss,” or a lost son And truly, 
Judas did lose himself utterly ; he was utterly lost. But 
do not the selfsame Scriptures assure us that Christ 
came to seek and to save the Jost, and tell us that the 
Prodigal Son was also a lost son, a son who had been 
lost but was found? If every lost son were hopelessly 
cut off from the Father, what hope would there have 
been for any one of us? 

Do you remind me: “ But our Lord Himself said, ‘It 
were good for that man that he had never been born’”? 
I reply that that is precisely what Theology has been 
saying of the vast majority of the human race for the 


‘ In one of his recent Lectures, indeed, Ruskin is very angry 
with our translators for having missed the antithesis in the words 
of our Lord, “Of those whom thou gavest me have I /os¢ none 
save the Son of Loss,” or for having wholly marred its force by 
substituting for “loss” the poor Latinism “ perdition.” 
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last fifteen hundred years; so that, according to the 
theology I assume you for a moment to represent, 
Judas was only in the same category with nine-tenths, 
or more, of all the men who have lived and sinned since 
the world began. But I reply, still further, that this 
saying of our Lord’s was a proverbial expression of 
pity and of blame, and must not be taken too literally 
or pushed too far. Read it in the letter, and why 
should you not read in the letter the solemn promise 
which Jesus addressed to Judas as one of the Twelve, 
“Ve shall sit on twelve thrones, judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel?” Zhat was not a proverb, but a dis- 
tinct and individual promise, a promise made to Judas 
as well as to the Eleven. And if Judas fell out of the 
promise by transgression, why may he not have risen 
out of the condemnation by repentance ? 

Do not misunderstand me, however. I am not vindi- 
cating Judas. J like him as little as you do. I am 
not seeking to condone or even to palliate his faults 
of covetousness and treachery, and the crimes to which 
they led him. Nor do I deny that throughout the New 
Testament he is spoke of in terms of reprobation which 
imply that a doom as strange and terrible as his sin 
was the inevitable consequence and reward of- his sin. 
All I ask is that you should look at all the facts of the 
case, of the repentance as well as of the sin, before you 
frame your final verdict on him. A strange and terrible 
doom fell on Peter for denying Christ ; “he went out 
and wept bitterly:” and I suppose Peter will never be 
quite the man he might have been had he not denied — 
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his Lord with oaths and curses. A strange and terrible 
doom fell on Judas for betraying Christ ; “he went out 
and hanged himself :” nor do I suppose that the doom 
was exhausted in this world, or that Judas will ever be 
the man he might have been if he had not sold his 
Master for thirty pieces of silver. I admit his sin, and 
the enormity of his sin; I admit his punishment, and 
that he deserves whatever may be inflicted on him: but 
by my very reverence for Holy Writ I am bound also 
to admit his repentance. And I can see no reason why 
his szz should affect his character and destiny, and his 
vepentance should not. Are the promises to as many as 
confess their sins to be repealed, lest Judas should ever 
be forgiven? If the Son of God came into the world 
to seek and save the lost, must He not continue to 
seek them “ z7z/,” in his own gracious words, ““e find 
them” ? : 

We are too hard in our thoughts of Judas if we hold 
him to have been an utterly graceless, abandoned, and 
irredeemable reprobate ; and, above all, we are too hard 
and narrow in our thoughts of Christ if we suppose 
even the sin of Judas to have put him for ever beyond 
the pale of mercy. Judas was once a babe, such as we 
all have been, and had a mother who loved him, and 
built bright hopes upon him. Probably, too, he had 
a father who led him to school and to synagogue, and 
trained him carefully in the Hebrew wisdom and piety. 
He shot up into a steady and thrifty young man—not 
addicting himself to vicious and spendthrift courses, but 
rather displaying a mind unusually open to religious 
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impressions. We can trace in him some touch of the 
character of his ancestor— Jacob; the same by no 
means infrequent combination of religious susceptibili- 
ties and aspirations with a determination to do well 
in the world, the same preference of crafty and subtle 
expedients for securing his ends over the frank and 
downright methods of which Esau is one type, and 
Peter another. Two souls, two natures were at strife 
in the man, as they were also in father Jacob; the one 
subtle, grasping, money-loving, the other keen to discern 
the value of things unseen and eternal and to pursue 
them. And for a time, as we all know, the better nature 
conquered. When he heard the call of Christ, all that 
was noble and unselfish and aspiring in the man rose 
up to welcome Him and to respond to his call. He was 
not a thief and a traitor when he became an apostle ; 
nor when he went out into the cities and villages of 
Galilee, without staff or scrip, preaching the kingdom of 
heaven ; nor when he returned to his Master rejoicing 
that even devils were subject unto him. Goodness, 
honour, devotion, self-sacrifice, were not unknown to him 
then. Let us remember what there was of good in him 
once, what there was of good in him even to the end: 
for no man who is capable of repentance is wholly and 
irredeemably bad ; and let us not be over hard in our 
thoughts of him, nor unjust even to his tainted memory. 
The Medieval Church had a legend which shews that 
even in those dark stern days men had glimpses of.a 
light which many among us have not caught even yet. 
The legend was that, for the sake of one good and 
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kindly deed performed in the days of his innocency, 
Judas was let out of hell once in every thousand years, 
and allowed to cool and refresh himself amid the eternal 
snows of some high mountain for a whole day. But we 
know that, while he was still true to Christ, he must 
have wrought #any good and kindly deeds; and if he 
still suffers the punishment of the evil deeds he did, are 
we to believe that he does not also, in some mysterious 
way, receive the due reward of his good deeds ? 

It is not for the honour of Judas that we are con- 
cerned however, but for the honour of Christ and of 
God. To say that, for his terrible sin, Judas is doomed 
to eternal sin is, as I conceive, to limit the love of God 
and the redeeming power of the Cross. What is ¢hzs 
world that there should be salvation in none other ? or 
what these fleeting hours of time that, beyond them, the 
grace of Christ should have no charm? To me it is 
rank blasphemy to say that even the sin of Judas is one 
which God can never forgive, which Christ would not 
have frankly forgiven if Judas would have accepted for- 
giveness. Did not the brethren of Joseph, after they 
had been dissuaded from killing him with their own 
hands, sell him for twenty pieces of silver? Did they 
ever confess their guilt till their confession was wrung 
from them by the love of Joseph? And yet did Joseph 
hesitate to forgive them? Did not his heart yearn 
toward them? Did he not weep over them with an 
utterable joy because he could take so gracious a 
revenge upon them? Did he not plead with them to 
forgive themselves, beseeching them not to be grieved 
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nor angry with themselves, since what they meant for 
harm God had overruled for good? And will any man 
go about to persuade himself, or us, that Joseph was 
better than Jesus, more benign, more generous, more 
tender and forgiving ? 

Judas, who had never dreamed of slaying Christ with 
his own hand, did repent. Uncompelled, unconstrained 
even by any sign of love, he openly confessed his sin ; 
and, since God did not punish him as he felt that he 
deserved, he went out and punished himself. Why, then, 
if Jesus be immeasurably better than Joseph, may we 
not hope that He has forgiven the treachery of Azs base 
perfidious brother, and that Judas either has been, or 
will be, persuaded to forgive himself ? 

If we take our stand on the broad instincts of humanity 
and the broad general teaching of Holy Writ, I think 
we may find even in the story of Iscariot’s sin and re- 
pentance a confirmation of our hope for the worst of 
men; the hope that the evil which is in them will at 
last be overcome by the good which is in God, the good 
which Christ has sew to be in God. 

Such a hope is zo¢ immoral in its effects, let men say 
what they will, but most wholesome and invigorating. 
For it does not one whit detract from the force or 
severity of the law which binds to every sin its appro- 
priate punishment. Who would like to suffer what 
Judas suffered whether on this side of the grave or the 
other, what he still suffers at least on this side, in the 
scorn and disgust and reprobation of his fellows? But 
while we hold the law of retribution as strongly as 
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any who differ from us, we also hold it much more 
strongly; for we believe that it will be applied to a// 
that is in man, to his whole character and whole round 
of action ; to the good that is in him as well as to the 
evil ; to the service he, has rendered, whether to God or 
man, as well as to the disservice he has done them : that 
every deed, and not some only, must and will entail its 
due recompense of reward. So far from detracting from 
the glory of the Cross, as some falsely or mistakenly 
allege, we uphold and enhance its glory, by carrying it 
on through all worlds as well as this, through all the 
zons of time, instead of contracting it to man’s narrow 
span upon the earth. And so, without assuming to 
pronounce any definite or final verdict on Judas, we 
are content to leave him in the hands of his God and 
ours, his /a¢her and ours, sure that the Judge of all the 
earth will do him justice, and take his repentance into 
account as well as his sin, his faithful and willing service 
as well as his betrayal of the Master whom he had once 
loved and served so well. 

t See Discourses on “Forgiveness not Impunity,” “The Sani- 


tary Order of Human Life,” and ‘‘The Law of Retribution,” in 
this Volume. 


XXVII. 
FEAR CAST OUD, BYAEOWG 


“There is no fear in love; but perfect love casteth out fear, 
because fear hath torment: he that feareth is not made perfect 
in love.”—1 JOHN iv. 18. 


1. IT is almost impossible for any man, however constant 
and brave of spirit, to enter into long and intimate com- 
munion with Nature without feeling some touch of fear, 
and even of that fear which hath torment. When we 
wander, alone, through some vast forest or pathless desert ; 
when we are tossed on a raging and tumultuous sea, 
buffeted by fierce winds and drenched by waves which 
threaten to engulph us; when, far from all shelter, the 
storm beats down upon us, and the lightning stabs, and 
the thunder peals and roars above our heads’; when we 
creep along the dizzy edge of a precipice where one 
false step would be fatal, and the stones dislodged by 
our feet plunge into unknown depths: whenever, in 
short, we stand among the wilder and grander scenes. 
of Nature, we become aware of forces in it so vast, so 
potent, so irresistible, that they may well move us to 
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wonder and to fear. To many, no doubt, the beauty or 
the magnificence of the scenes on which they look proves 
an ample compensation for the fatigues and perils they 
encounter ; and in some, doubtless, the call made on 
their energies by every new emergency as it arrives, and 
the triumphant consciousness of difficulties battled with 
and overcome, kindle an excitement in which, for the 
most part, all sense of fear is lost. But the boldest man, 
and the man of steadiest nerve, have moments, even in 
their waking hours, in which a thrill of awe or terror 
runs through their frame; and at night, when in their 
dreams they are for ever sinking in the wave, or slipping _ 
down a crevasse, or falling from a ledge, Nature takes 
an ample revenge on them for having steeled their heart 
against her threats and frowns. 

There is no need to argue the point, however ; for the 
recognition of a something fierce, cruel, ruthless ‘and 
terrible in Nature is a characteristic note of our recent 
literature. And, indeed, some of our ablest thinkers 
and writers are so impressed by it that they find it im- 
possible to accept the world as the handiwork of a Being 
infinitely wise and good. The Maker of the universe, 
they argue, either did not foresee all the results of his 
creative work, all that would come of it, and so was not 
perfectly wise ; or, if He did, and yet had the heart to 
make a world so full of peril and misery, He could only 
be of a limited and imperfect goodness. 

How, then, is this fear, which hath torment, to be cast 
out? How may we come to walk amid the vast physical 
forces, of which we seem to be the sport, with a calm 
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and collected spirit? Love casts out fear, replies St. John, 
and love alone. And is not his reply confirmed by 
reason and experience? Do we not daily see how even 
the most timid and defenceless creatures grow bold in 
defence of the offspring they love and cherish? Do not 
men and women daily encounter deadly imminent risks 
for the love they bear each other ? If, then, we would 
keep a composed and fearless heart when we stand face 
to face with Nature in her wildest and fiercest moods, 
we must know and believe the love of Him by whom 
all things were made and by whom they are controlled. 
So long as we conceive of heat and cold, wind and 
tempest, torrent and avalanche, earthquake and pestilence, 
as the products of forces which He either cannot or does 
not care to control, but leaves to work out their own will, 
we cannot have boldness in any day of trial; our enjoy- 
ment of the most sublime scenes will be marred by a 
sense of helplessness and insecurity: for what is our 
strength as measured against the forces everywhere at 
work around us? Our fear will only be cast out as we 
learn to conceive of God as a friendly and all-pervading 
Presence, and as ruling all things according to the 
good pleasure of his will. But if we love Him, and 
know that He loves us, “ow can we fear anything that 
He may do? 

And have we not abundant warrant for so conceiving 
of Him? Even if we limit our thoughts to the natural 
world, which is so capable of exciting terror in the 
stoutest breast, yet is not this world favourable and 
kindly to us on the whole? Isnot Nature at least much. 
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more our friend than our enemy? Could men have 
subsisted, and multiplied, and replenished the earth 
through so many centuries, if the main forces and 
operations of Nature had been unpropitious and un- 
friendly to them ?~- Do not even what seem to us the 
most fierce and cruel of its moods betray some kindness 
for us, and confer some benefits upon us? Do not its 
very storms and tempests, its rains and floods, purify 
the air or fertilize the earth, or brace the nerves of men 
and develop their courage and resources ? 

No doubt something—much—is still left to faith. 
There are some physical calamities and catastrophes 
in which as yet we can read no gracious intention. 
But, for all that, faith is no mere leap in the dark. It 
takes its stand on ascertained and verified facts. It 
argues from the known to the unknown. We see that 
Nature is good in the main and tends to our welfare ; 
and we therefore infer that it is good throughout. We 
infer that it has larger ends of mercy and kindness 
to subserve than, with our limited powers and in this 
brief existence, we are able to grasp or can expect to 
grasp. 

Is that unreasonable? Is it not, rather, most reason- 
able? Do we not judge mez so? If, by long and wide 
experience, we have discovered that a man who honours 
us with his friendship is far better and wiser than-our- 
selves, and that in the main, so far as we can follow him, 
he means kindly by us, do we suddenly lose faith in 
him because He does this or that which looks dubious 
or unkind? Do we-not say, “I have proved him, and I 
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will trust him. He moves ina larger orbit than I do; 
and sometimes I cannot discern the full meaning of his 
acts: but for all that I will not doubt a wisdom and a 
goodness which I have tried, and which have never 
failed me in the end.” And shall we be less just and 
generous in our construction of God than we are in 
construing our fellow-men? Does not He move through 
a larger orbit than we do? Can we reasonably expect 
to fathom all He does? If,in the main, we can see that 
his works in Nature are good, shall we not believe that 
all his works praise Him, although for the present we 
cannot always catch or always interpret their song? 
Even if they should bring us pain or death—and they 
can do no worse than that—may not pain be good for 
us, and must not death, since it happens to all, very 
certainly be a good and not an evil ? 

2. If in the natural world there is much to inspire 
fear, in the social world, in the life and history of man, 
there is a much heavier demand on faith and love. It 
would be obviously unreasonable to charge all the 
dangers and miseries of human life on God. The most 
copious source of these miseries is, plainly and con- 
fessedly, the selfishness and folly of man. Yet God 
made man, and rules over men, and is, as we profess 
to believe, working out the education and ultimate good 
of the whole race. But in our ignorance and impatience, 
longing to be happy before we are good, longing to see 
the world happy and tranquil and prosperous before its 
heart is changed and set on righteousness, we are apt to 
lament, or to resent, the miseries which men bring 
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on themselves and on one another, and by which God 
is teaching them to hate evil and to love that which is 
good. Angrily or sorrowfully we ask at times, “Why 
does not God interpose? why does He delay his 
coming? Why does He permit us to suffer such 
intolerable pains, losses, wrongs? Why does He per- 
mit our fellows to be so tortured, degraded, oppressed ?” 
We do not see, or we are slow to see, what God’s method 
with us is: how the wrongs of a class, or a race, are 
allowed to accumulate till they become intolerable 
because God is very patient even with bad men and 
gives them every possible scope for voluntary amend- 
ment, or because He would teach those whom they 
wrong and oppress patience, fidelity, courage ; and then, 
when the cup of the wrongdoer is full, or those who 
suffer wrong are prepared for the change, the old bad 
system is swept away as in a moment; and so‘the 
world is made sweeter from age to age, and freedom 
broadens down from precedent to precedent, and the 
general level of human virtue and human comfort is 
slowly but securely raised. We do not see that from 
age to age men are being convinced afresh that un- 
righteousness is at the root of all their misery, and are 
gradually led into the love and pursuit of justice, kind- 
ness, mercy. Z/zs is God’s part in the sad story, in the 
sad music, of humanity. He is ever making men aware 
of their sins, and of the sins of their fellows, by the 
miseries ‘they breed, and so seeking to recover them 
to a better mind. And it is only as we know and 
respond to his love, and to this gracious intention of his 
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love, that we can look out on the world of men with 
patience and with hope. But in proportion as we grow 
perfect in our love for Him, through faith in his love for 
us and for all men, we lose all fear for ourselves and for 
the world at large, whatever the wrongs and miseries we 
have to witness or to endure. For it is worth while to 
bear pain, loss, wrong, if by these we and all men are 
being fitted for a noble, blessed, and immortal life. 

No doubt in the social, as in the natural, world there 
is much need and scope for faith, Among the pains 
and wrongs which men endure there are some which do 
not, so far as we can see, subserve any good end. But 
here, again, faith is not a mere leap in the dark. It 
argues from the known to the unknown. In the main 
the history of man shews progress, improvement, ascent. 
We can see, when we study it on a large scale, that the 
great mass of our fellows are working their way upward, 
however slowly, from darkness to light, from bondage to 
freedom, from disorder and strife and misery to order, 
peace, comfort. And we infer—it is but reasonable to 
infer—that, were our view wider and our tests more 
accurate, we should be able to find an equally good 
and kind meaning in the problems by which we are still 
perplexed. And so, once more, our love, the love which 
springs from faith in the love of God—our love, when 
it is perfect, casts out fear. 

3. But there is still another world at which we must 
glance, for there, too, Love and Fear are at strife. In 
the inner spiritual world we find more and graver cause 
for fear than in either the natural or the social world, 
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For here the sense of personal sin comes in, the sense of 
separation from God, of alienation from Him: and how 
can the soul be without the fear which hath torment so 
long as it feels itself cut off from the Source of all good- 
ness and peace? Nay, even the best of us fear God 
while we love Him. We long to have Him with us, and 
yet we dread to find Him near us. No thoughtful man 
can study himself without becoming conscious of two 
main currents in his being ; one that carries him toward 
God, and another that carries him away from God. 
Which of us, for example, would like to die at this very 
moment? Yet we all profess to believe that to die 
would be “great gain,” that to be absent from the body 
is to be present with the Lord! Nevertheless we prefer 
life to death ; 2.2. we prefer the present life, with all its 
imperfections, to a higher happier life. And-the main 
reason for our preference is that we are consciously 
unfit to enter the immediate presence of God. The 
taints of sin still cleave to us, and the fear which sin 
breeds, the fear which is at once the consequence and 
the punishment of sin, 

How, then, shall we cast out this fear? Only by 
love; only by a more perfect love. And this more 
perfect love, which will enable us to trust in God and 
honestly desire to be with Him, can only come to us 
through a more perfect faith in his fatherly and re- 
deeming love for us: for love is ever fearful until it be 
assured of return. 

Hence it is that the Apostle John labours to assure 
our hearts before God, by assuring us again and again 
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of his most true and abiding love for us. In Verse 14 
he says: “We have seen and do testify that (in his love) 
the Father sent the Son to be the Saviour of the world.” 
Then, in Verse 16, he adds: “And we have known and 
believed the love that God hath to us,’ and so have 
become one with Him. And then, in Verses 17 and 18, 
he concludes: “ Herein (ze, in this union with God) is 
our love made perfect, that we may have boldness in the 
day of judgment,” and assures us that nothing but this. 
perfected love, this sense of a completed union with God 
in heart and will, can cast out from our souls every 
tormenting doubt and fear. So that, obviously, John’s 
loving fearlessness rests on his faith in the perfect love 
of God, and his faith in God’s love rests on the fact that 
the Father has sent the Son to be the Saviour of the 
world. 

Now this phrase, “the Saviour of the world,” has. 
come to be little more than a technicality, which we use 
without much thought or emotion. But if we consider 
it, and try to recover its ancient force, we shall see 
that in this crowning proof of God’s love for men— 
that He sent his Son to save them—we have the solu- 
tion of all our doubts, a sovereign antidote to all our 
fears. ; 

(1) For, first of all, Jesus the Saviour enters into that 
inner spiritual world of which I have spoken, and enters 
into it to save us from our sins :—not from the punish- 
ment of our sins, for #hat may often be the best and 
speediest way of purging us from sin, but from our sins 
themselves. And if that be true, if by all changes of 
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condition and mood, by toil and thought, by pain and 
loss ; if, in brief, by the whole series of outward changes 
and inward experiences through which we pass, God is 
really saving us from our sins, teaching us to hate them, 
compelling us to renounce them, why need we fear any 
of these changes and experiences? They are all doing 
us good, all bringing our salvation nearer. It is our sins 
which quicken fear in us; but if, in his love for us, the 
Father has sent the Son into this interior world of the 
spirit expressly to save us from our sins, and if the Son 
is using our sorrows and our joys, our losses and our 
gains, our strife and our peace, our rest and our unrest, 
for our salvation, so soon as we believe in God’s love 
for us and respond to it, Love begins to cast out even 
this sin-bred fear, and, as our love grows perfect, it must 
and will cast it out wholly and for ever. y 

(2) Jesus the Saviour enters, moreover, into that other 
world of which I spoke, the social world, the world of 
men. God sent Him to save this world, to take away 
the selfishness of it ; to save men from their separations 
from each other, their alienations from each other; to 
save them from their greed, their vanity, their ambi- 
tion, their indifference to each other’s welfare; to bind 
class to class, and race to race, and, in St. Paul’s fine 
phrase, to make them one new and living man in 
Him. 

(3) And, then, so at least the Scriptures affirm, Jesus 
the Saviour entered into that third world of which I 
have spoken, the natural or physical world, to save this 
also. A power, an influence, emanating from Him, is 
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at work by which, not our bodies alone, but the whole 
framework of Nature is to be and is being renewed, 
redeemed from its bondage to vanity and corruption ; 
by which a new heaven and a new earth, freed from all 
that is dark, foul, fierce, cruel, are to be evolved from the 
old earth and heaven. 

All this is included in the function of “the Saviour of 
the world.” And if God has really sent his Son to do 
this saving and reconciling work in the natural, social, 
and spiritual worlds, must He not love us? must He 
not love all men? If we knew and believed the love 
He hath toward us, if we were heartily sure that his. 
purpose in the gift of his Son was and is our personal 
redemption from sin, the renewal and salvation of the 
whole human race, and the regeneration of the physical 
universe ; and if, moreover, we were fully persuaded 
that we should live on, here or elsewhere, to see that 
gracious purpose accomplished, should we any longer 
have cause or room for fear? j 

And yet St. John tells us that this is what he be- 
lieved, what we ought to believe, since God means no 
less than this, and has proved that He means no less. 
by sending his Son to be the Saviour of the world. 
Could we but know and believe it, would not our hearts, 
like that of the Apostle, spring up toward God with 
a love to which the torments of fear and doubt are 
unknown? And why should we not believe in our 
Father’s love for us? Even in the natural world, though 
it be vexed with many storms, we find many proofs of 
that love; and even in the history of man, though it be 
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stained by many sins and therefore saddened by many 
miseries, proofs of that love meet us on every side. ~ But 
because the hope given by these worlds is obscure and 
dubious, God has sent his Son into them to clear them 
of their obscurities, to shew us what his real purpose is, 
to prove that his will is our salvation. While we look 
only on the successive stages of the process by which 
his redeeming purpose is being slowly wrought out, we 
may find much to inspire doubt and fear; but if we 
look to the clear revelation of his purpose in Christ 
Jesus our Lord, we may see the very end which that 
long and painful process is to secure: and, seeing the 
end, seeing how good it is and how large, we shall no 
longer complain of any of the stages by which alone it 
can be reached. 

If any man think that he loves God more than God 
loves him, he knows God so little that he makes himself 
out better than God. If any man think that he loves 
the world more than God loves it, and would do more 
for it if he could, again he knows God so little that he 
makes himself out to be better than God. If we fear 
for ourselves, and doubt whether God will save us, we 
do not know and believe the love God hath toward us. 
If we fear for the world, and doubt whether God will 
save the world, again we do not know and believe the 
love which God has proved by sending his Son to be 
the Saviour of us all. So long as love is tormented 
by doubts and fears, it is still imperfect. It is only a 
perfect love which casts out fear. And by a perfect 
love the Apostle means, first and most of all, a perfect 
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persuasion of God’s love for us and for all men, and a 
perfect response to it, such a persuasion and response 
as will be induced in us only as we believe from the 
heart that the Father sent the Son to be “the general 
Saviour of mankind.” 


XOXV ETT: 


SPIRIT UATYHOSBANDEY. 


“T planted, Apollos watered ; but God gave the increase.” 
1 CORINTHIANS iii. 6. 


THE most common form in which one hears these 
words quoted is, I think, this: “A Paul may plant, and 
an Apollos water ; but only God can give the increase.” 
Years ago they were often quoted in this form to prove 
that learning and eloquence are of little value, or even 
of no value, in the ministry of the Word; that, though 
a preacher were learned as Paul and eloquent as 
Apollos, he would preach to no effect without the 
Divine blessing: and that as these gifts were of no avail 
apart from the blessing of God, therefore—O strange 
“ therefore” !—they were of no use at all. The text is 
still occasionally quoted, I believe, in order to “humble 
the pride” of ministers—an intention for which, when it 
is sincere, ministers cannot be too grateful—in order to 
remind them that, however erudite they may be, and 
whatever their natural gifts, neither their gifts nor their 
erudition will of themselves enable them to command 
success in the great work to which they have been 
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called. But as a rule, I suppose, these words are now 
used as a humble and sincere confession of the fact 
that, whatever our capacities and whatever our culture 
may be, we can none of us, cleric or lay, do anything 
to purpose in the service of God without his presence, 
codperation, and benediction. 

In whatever connection they are used, they are true 
so long as they assert our dependence on God for suc- 
cess in our labours. In whatever connection they are 
used, they become false the very moment they deny a 
wise use of the best means to be a main condition of 
success, or attribute that success to anything arbitrary 
or capricious in the will of God. If a minister does not 
owe his success simply to his learning or to his elo- 
quence, still less does he owe it simply to his ignorance 
or to an unversed and unaccomplished tongue. Whatever 
helps to make a man a wise teacher, or a good and tell- 
ing speaker, will also Ae/p to make him an effective and 
successful preacher of the Word. Neither learning nor 
eloquence will avail him much if he lack higher quali- 
ties—a delicate sympathy with truth and righteousness, 
-an intense love for God and man, a single-hearted 
devotion to spiritual ends. But I have yet to learn that 
a thoughtful, gifted, and cultivated man, a man who has 
worked hard and long to make the best of himself, is 
more likely to be lacking in spiritual gifts and aims 
than the man who has taken less pains to improve him- 
self. The presumption is that “to him that hath, it 
shall be given.” The presumption is that the wise man. 
will be the first to accept the highest wisdom, and that 
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the man of most gifts will be the first to value the best 
gifts. The presumption is that the most effective 
speaker will speak most effectively for God. 

And, assuredly, those who think the great Lawgiver 
acts without law, that God grants success to those who 
are least likely to command success, have no right to 
quote St. Paul’s words in favour of their strange argu- 
ment. For, first, the Apostle is not here laying down a 
general principle ; he is simply appealing to an historical 
fact ; the fact that at Corinth he and Apollos had both 
ministered the word of the Gospel, and that God had 
blessed their ministry to the salvation of many souls. 
He neither affirms, nor denies, that men less learned ! 
than himself, or less eloquent than Apollos, would have 
done their work just as well as they had doneit. All 
he affirms is that it was they who had done it, and that 
God had worked together with them. 

And, again, if we must draw a general inference from 
the historical fact stated by St. Paul, let us be sure that 
we draw it fairly, that we really understand his words 
and the principle which lies behind them. Consider, 
then, the illustration which he employs, and which gives 
form to the whole Verse. Obviously, it is that of a 
farmer or a gardener. “One gardener plants, another 
waters the plants; but only God can make their garden 
grow.” Isthat true? Assuredly it is true. In this, as 


* Of course in applying this epithet to St. Paul, I have in mind 
mainly his familiarity with all the wisdom of the Hebrews, Scrip- 
tural and Rabbinical, and leave the disputed question of his 
Classical erudition untouched. 
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in every, province of human activity, men, even when 
they have done their best, are dependent on the action 
and blessing of God. But is there anything capricious 
or arbitrary in his action? Is his benediction governed 
by no law? With whom does He generally act ? whom 
does He commonly bless? Is it not the wise and skilful 
gardener, not the unwise and unskilled? It is quite true 
that even the most learned and practised gardener can- 
not thrive and prosper in his work without God. But 
would you expect many flowers or much fruit from a 
garden that was neither planted nor watered? And 
from which would you expect the choicest flowers and 
the finest fruit—from the garden of the man who had 
read much and thought much and had long practised 
himself in the art of the florist, or from that of the man 
who had read little, thought little, observed little, and 
“trusted to the inspiration of the moment”? 

You see, the very instant you bring your common 
sense to bear on St. Paul’s words, all the old arbitrary 
interpretations of them, which detach effects from their 
natural causes, and substitute for them some unknown 
and capricious cause on which we cannot reckon, fall 
away from the words, and you are compelled to confess 
that the more able and accomplished the workman, the 
more likely is God to bless him in his work, whatever 
that work may be. 

All analogy, then, conducts us to the conclusion, and 
all experience confirms the conclusion, that learning, 
intelligence, natural ability, an eloquent tongue, so far 
from being hindrances to the successful preaching of the 
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Word, are aids to it, and aids of the most valuable kind. 
Were the twelve men whom Jesus chose to be always 
with Him the least able and intelligent, think you, or the 
most intelligent and capable of the Disciples who com- 
panied with Him from the beginning ? And, in the early 
history of the Church, who were the men who rendered 
the most effectual service? Which of the Disciples 
came to the front and /ed the Christian enterprise—the 
least gifted or the most gifted ? Stephen, James, Peter, 
John, Paul, Barnabas, Apollos, Luke, Titus, Timothy 
—were not these men at once the most conspicuous, and 
the most capable, learned, and eloquent of the heroic 
band which, under the blessing of God, put a new heart 
into the world and a new face upon it? Did not God 
then choose for special honour in his service the men 
who could speak and write with most force and therefore 
with most authority ? Must not the wise God love’ wise 
men, just as the good God loves good men? It may be 
doubted whether the world has ever seen a natural 
orator superior to St. Peter, or a logician superior to St. 
Paul, or a rhetorician superior to St. Apollos. As we 
might have expected, God chose the best instruments 
for the best work. And if He used these men and their 
gifts then, why should He not use, and even prefer, men 
of similar gifts zow ? 

Learning and eloquence are great aids to the Preacher, 
then. God values and uses them in his service; and, 
therefore, we should prize them, and wish that all who 
teach and preach were possessed of them. Learning 
enables a man to speak with confidence and authority : 
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for who will not listen to the man who knows? Elo- 
quence enables a man to speak with force and per- 
suasiveness ; we cannot help listening to a man who, by 
his mastery of the arts of speech, plays upon our heart- 
strings and makes them yield what music he will. And 
these, too, are gifts of God. The natural aptitudes 
which make a man a scholar, or an orator, come from 
Him ; as do also the opportunities of culture and train- 
ing by which his natural gifts are nourished and de- 
veloped. To depreciate these gifts is to insult Him 
who gave them. 

But it would be a grave mistake were we to look on 
these as the only, or the highest, gifts required for the 
work of the ministry. Much reading—albeit St, Paul 
bade Timothy give himself to reading as well as to 
exhortation and teaching—will not of itself make a 
good minister, any more than by itself it will make a 
good gardener. A ready flow of eloquent words, the 
mere gift of rhetoric, will no more make a good preacher 
than it will make a wise statesman or even a good 
orator. The gift of speech, indeed, is a hindrance, 
rather than a help, to a man unless he has something to 
say, and something worth hearing; for mere glibness 
inspires distrust, not confidence or respect. And even 
when a man, by reading and reflection, has mastered a 
subject, he has done but little unless he feels the vast 
importance of his theme, and passionately yearns to win 
men to the love and obedience of the truths which he 
has discovered or verified. The first and chief gift of 
any minister of the Word is an intense faith in the — 
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truths revealed by that Word, a profound conviction of 
their power and supreme importance, and a desire 
equally intense to press them on the acceptance of his 
brethren, 


Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth would’st teach ; 
Thy soul must overflow, if thou 
Another’s soul would reach. 


Unless a gardener loved his work and was faithful to 
your interests, you would hardly care to put him in 
charge of your garden, however learned and skilful he 
might be. And, in like manner, you should not put 
your souls in the charge of any minister, however 
learned and eloquent, unless you are persuaded that he 
loves the truth, and heartily desires to see you walking 
in the ways of truth and righteousness. The man who 
plants and waters in any domain, physical or spiritual, 
must not only know what to plant and when to water ; 
he must be resolutely bent on getting from it the best 
and largest yield he can. But if he is possessed by this 
stedfast purpose and devotion, all his other gifts will be 
useful and welcome; and the more he has the better 
both for him and for his work. 

Again; Even when a gardener is devoted to his work, 


‘as well as learned and skilful in it, there are seasons 


when he will labour well-nigh in vain. Even in the 
worst times, indeed, he will make his garden do better 
and yield more than the man who has neither his know- 
ledge nor his skill. But, still, there are times when even 
the best and wisest of men will fail. The rain, the wind, 
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the frost, the electrical conditions of the atmosphere— 
any one of them, or all of them combined, may defeat 
his best endeavours. And if these occasional defeats 
remind him that, after all, he is dependent on a Wis- 
dom and a Power higher than his own, they are of the 
gravest moral value to him ; for even a gardener is apt, I 
suppose, to slip into the persuasion that he owes more to 
his art and skill than to the beneficent and growth-giving 
will of God, and is all the better for being reminded, by 
the element of uncertainty which enters into his calcula- 
tions, that he owes far more to God than to any wisdom 
of his own. He will be slow to believe, however, that 
his defeats and disappointments are the result of a 
Divine caprice. He is sure that he owes what success 
he gains to his knowledge of natural laws and his skill 
in availing himself of them. And he will, therefore, be 
disposed to think that, if he knew more of those laws 
and was more prompt and skilful in adapting himself to 
them, he would escape the defeats he suffers, That is 
to say, he knows that he owes his general success to 
God, who works with him through the laws of nature ; 
and hence, when he fails, he does not at once or readily 
conclude that God is against him, that the Divine Will 
is bent on his ruin or discomfiture ; he, rather, concludes 
that the Will of God is always a good and beneficent 
Will, but that as yet he knows too little of it to get all 
the benefit from it he might. 
Now if we carry that up into the spiritual region, St. 

Paul’s illustration will read us a valuable lesson. As 
even the Apostles, so also the best and wisest of their 
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successors do not always succeed. They plant and 
water as well as they know how; but God does not 
always give the increase, And if these occasional 
failures teach them that there is a mystery in spiritual, 
as well as in natural, growth which they have not yet 
mastered ; if they teach them that even in the best work 
they do they are dependent on the will and grace of 
God, then, surely, these occasional defeats are of the 
gravest value to them, and should make them more 
humble, more prayerful, more devout. But should they 
therefore conclude that God is capricious, that his grace 
is what is called “sovereign grace” in the sense of being 
lawless, arbitrary, not dependent on the use, or the wise 
use, of means? On the contrary, like the gardener of 
whom I have just spoken, they should conclude that the 
will of God is always a good and kindly Will, a Will 
set for the salvation of men; but that as yet they are 
not wise enough to grasp all the laws which determine 
its action, or not prompt and skilful enough in availing 
themselves of these laws, It is not less learning they 
want, but more; it is not less eloquence, but an eloquence 
more wisely toned and devoted to higher ends. 

What the will of God is in a garden or a farm, we 
may doubt, though I see no reason to doubt his will to 
be that every garden and every farm should be made 
to yield the most for the service of man that can be got 
out of it. But in the Church we cannot doubt what his 
will is ; for He Himself has told us that his will is the 
salvation of men, their salvation from all the evils that 
injure and debase them, into the peace of righteousness 
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and love. And, therefore, when we fail to save men 
from their bondage to lust, passion, selfishness, worldli- 
ness, or, in one word, from sin, we may be sure that 
that is not because He is not willing to save them, or 
because his will is fluctuating and capricious, but because, 
with all our learning, we have not learned how best to 
work together with Him, how best to avail ourselves of 
the laws and forces of his kingdom. 

What the text really means, then, is not that when 
Paul plants, and Apollos waters, God will not give the 
increase, although He would have given it if some one 
less learned than Paul had planted, and some one less 
eloquent than Apollos had watered. It means, rather, 
that whoever plants, and whoever waters, God is always 
seeking to multiply the seed they sow and tend ; and 
that when a Paul plants, and an Apollos waters, God is 
more able to give the increase than when He has to 
work through men less able and less devoted than they. 
It does not mean that He is inobservant of the law 
which binds together cause and effect and produces the 
larger effects from the more efficient causes. It means, 
rather, that He is always observant of that law; that 
his best blessing goes, and must go, with the best men ; 
and that, when we know more of his will and are drawn 
into a more perfect harmony with it, we shall none of 
us labour in vain or spend our strength for nought. 

And now, in conclusion, if any man say: “ We are 
not ministers and preachers of the Word. What is all 
this tous?” I reply, first of all; But you ave ministers 
of the Word, and that in two senses. Every man who — 
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has found righteousness, hope, peace, through faith in 
Christ, is bound to speak for Him by lip and life. There 
are at least some souls to whom it is his clear duty to 
teach the faith to which he owes all that he values most, 
And, again, every one of you is a public, as well as a 
private teacher of the Gospel; for at this very moment 
you are either lending weight to my words, or taking 
from them, by your attention or your inattention, by the 
interest you shew that you feel or that you do not feel 
in what I am saying. It is the whole Congregation 
which preaches even when it is only. one man that 
speaks ; for his words come with redoubled force when 
they are clothed with the sympathy and winged with 
the prayers of his audience. 

There is a sense, then, in which you are all ministers 
of the Word ; for you preach with and through me. The 
oftener you are here, and the more attentive and devout 
you are when you are here, the more constantly and 
effectively do you proclaim the Word of Life. But 
there is also a sense in which you are not ministers, but 
only hearers of the Word. And, as hearers, it is very 
important you should be persuaded that, in the highest 
and most interior domain of the spirit, God acts by law, 
not by caprice ; that He works most efficiently by the 
most efficient instruments, does his best work by the 
best men, produces his larger effects from. the larger 
causes, gets his ablest and most successful preachers out 
of his most thoughtful, able, and acccomplished servants. 
Nothing would do more to extend and deepen that 
unhappy and unreasonable divorce between Science and 
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Religion which is already too common than that, while 
Science steadily affirms the constant reign of law, the 
Church should assert in her domain the incalculable 
play and interruption of Divine caprice. It is no small 
gain for us, therefore, when we can rescue and recover 
any text which has long been abused, by being made 
to assert that God’s choicest spiritual gifts are bestowed 
without reason, without any discernible law ; when we 
can shew that, instead of withholding the increase when 
Paul plants and Apollos waters, it is precisely then that 
He is most sure, because most able, to give it. 

And, finally, it is a very great gain when we can 
assure ourselves that, so far from being fickle, incalcu- 
lable, capricious, God’s will is always bent on our salva- 
tion; and that this saving Will is most likely to take 
effect upon us when we listen earnestly to the most 
earnest, laborious, and accomplished expositors of that 
Will. Many a man has lost heart, some of you, I doubt 
not, have lost heart, on hearing that your salvation 
depended on “the sovereign decree” of God, that you 
could do nothing until He called you. True as that 
doctrine is in itself, it turns into a lie on many lips. 
For while it is quite true that we can do nothing to 
purpose until God calls us and unless He help us, it is 
equally true that He is a/ways calling us, always seeking 
to help us. While it is quite true that nothing short 
of his sovereign and stedfast Will can lift our weak and 
fluctuating wills clean out of the evil habits and ten- 
dencies into which they have sunk, it is equally true 
that his Will is for our salvation and not against it, and 
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that the very moment we will permit it to take effect, 
it will and must take effect upon us. 

There is no one of you, therefore, who need despair ; 
none who need say, “I listen and wait in vain. God 
does not come tome, He does not care to save me. I 
will listen no more.” God does care to save you. He 
will save you now, if you will let Him. And, as He 
acts by law and uses appropriate means, you are never 
so likely to feel the irresistible touch of his redeeming 
love as when, prepared and elevated by solemn acts of 
worship, you are listening, with a devout and longing 
heart, to thoughtful and earnest expositions of his Wil! 
concerning you. 

Once more, then, I repeat that God’s will is a good, a 
loving, a law-abiding Will. He longs to save you, to 
save you by the power of his Spirit acting through his 
Word. And even now, if you will but turn to Him, and 
act on the better impulses which are stirring within you, 
He will come down, and take up his abode with you, 
and draw your will into a pure and happy concent with 
his own. 


XXIX. 
THE STERNER PARABLES. 


“For I say unto you that none of those men who were bidden 
shall taste of my supper.”—LUKE xiv. 24. 


IN the parables of our Lord there is occasionally a 
touch of severity by which we are at once perplexed 
and pained. There are tones in his voice which we can 
hardly recognize as his. He seems unlike Himself— 
unlike our best conception of Him. He invents inci- 
dents, He utters sentences, which cross the current of 
the very convictions and sympathies which He Himself 
has quickened and confirmed within us. When, for 
example, we read the parable of The Sower, if we at all 
reflect on what we read, we cannot but feel some com- 
passion for the men, or classes of men, represented by 
the hard-trodden, the rocky, and the thorny soils ; can- 
not but ask, Is nothing to be done to redeem and 
improve them? Will they never have another and a 
better chance ? When we read the very “pearl” of 
parables,"so long as the prodigal son is suffering, in the 
far country, the due reward of his deeds, our sympathies 
cling to him; but no sooner does he return than we 
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begin to feel how natural it was that his elder brother 
should wonder what Ze had done that he should be pre- 
ferred to himself; and though this elder brother is by 
no means a lovely or attractive figure, we cannot but 
admit that it was hard for him to stand by and see such 
treasures of love and bounty lavished on one who had 
done nothing to deserve them. And so with other 
parables. Do what we will, we cannot but pity the five 
foolish virgins, with their expiring lamps, left out in 
the cold ; and cherish a hope that even the slothful and 
impudent servant who hid his lord’s money, even the 
desperate man who was driven into the outer darkness 
because he lacked the wedding-garment, may be brought 
to a better mind. 

And, at first, when we become aware of these under- 
currents of pity and compassion for the wrong persons, 
and find ourselves drawn to those whom Christ seems 
to condemn and reject, we take ourselves to task: we 
suspect ourselves of a wilful and perverse temper, a 
temper out of tune with his,and conclude that our judg- 
ment, wherein it differs from his, must be unenlightened 
partial, mistaken. Yet how can that be when the more 
closely we examine ourselves, the more sure we grow 
that we derive these feelings of sympathy with the un- 
happy, pity for the outcast, and this craving for the sal- 
vation of the lost, from Him alone; that it is 42s spirit 
which moves and stirs within us when we compassionate 
their lot, and trust that somehow they may still be re- 
deemed and restored ? 

And this conviction waxes strong and bold within us 
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as our knowledge widens, and our experience of the 
spiritual life grows more deep and full. Very probably 
we have ourselves passed through all the stages denoted 
by the four soils in the parable of The Sower: first, that 
of youthful pre-occupation and indifference, when the 
good seed of the kingdom, however lavishly scattered, 
could not penetrate the hard and polished surface of 
our character; then, that in which we took a shallow 
interest in religion, strong enough, and perhaps even 
touched by fanaticism, while it lasted, but having no 
root in the depths of our character, and therefore no 
endurance ; then, that in which the growth of our fer- 
vent early religiousness was choked by the quick-spring- 
ing and innumerable cares and toils of our outward life ; 
and, finally, that in which, through the grace and toil of 
the Divine Husbandman, his use of all the correcting 
conditions and experiences of our life, the hard surface 
has been softened, the shallow soil deepened, the thorny 
ground cleared, and the good seed has at last taken root 
in us and brought forth fruit. And if we have ourselves 
passed through these successive stages, how can we be- 
lieve that each of them stands for a different class of 
man, whose fate is decided by his first momentary con- 
tact with the seed? How can we believe that the hard 
soil cannot be softened, or the shallow soil deepened, or 
the thorny soil cleared, and that no one of them can ever 
be converted into good, honest, and fertile ground ? We 
must, rather, believe that the Good Husbandman not 
only continues to sow suitable seed year after year on — 
all soils, but that He also ploughs up that which is hard 
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carts away the stones and rocks which lie on or beneath 
the shallow soil, burns up the briers which infest the 
thorny ground; .and that, with his goodwill, He will 
never cease from the labours of his love until every field 
in his farm yields its appropriate harvest. 

And if our own experience sanctions the compassion 
and hope we feel for those whom some of the Parables 
seem to leave without hope, Christ Himself sanctions 
our sympathy with the unhappy and neglected and lost. 
If our sympathies go with the miserable Prodigal so 
long as he is absent from home, and then pass over 
to the elder brother when he seems neglected and dis- 
paraged, where do the Father’s sympathies go? Do 
not they, in like manner, run out, first, to the wild dis- 
solute lad wasting his substance in riotous living or 
perishing with hunger ; and, then, to the obedient elder 
brother who resented the comparative indifference’ and 
neglect into which he had fallen, but whose resent- 
ment must surely have melted away before the tender 
gracious words, “Son, thou art ever with me, and all 
that I have is thine” ? 

If we pity the foolish virgins, or the slothful servant, 
or the unapparelled guest, can we suppose that He did 
not pity them whose heart is the very home and fount 
of pity, who, in his love for the disobedient, the foolish, 
the lost, humbled Himself to manhood and to death, 
and who came into the world for no other end than that 
He might seek and save them ? 

No, we cannot suppose it. And yet his Parables 
occasionally point, or seem to point, in another direc- 
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tion. They shew us, or we think they shew us, men 
rejected, shut out, cast out even, from his kingdom and 
grace. It is this apparent contradiction between what 
we feel to be his Spirit in us, what we ourselves know 
of his grace and love, and these parabolic hints of the 
limitations of his love, the restriction and failure of his 
grace, which perplexes and pains us. 

Is there no solution of this perplexity which will 
relieve us of our pain? Assuredly there is, and one so 
simple that it is amazing how any one should overlook 
it; one so obvious that it instantly commends itself to 
us, and so triumphant that it turns our very pain and 
distress into an ever-flowing source of joy. 

The men in the Parables are not real men, men who 
had an actual and historical existence; they are imagined 
and typical men, since the parables are stories, not annals. 
So much we all perceive and admit the moment we 
think about it. But of what are these parabolic persons 
typical? Not surely of definite individuals, or of classes, 
rigidly separated from each other; but of certain spiritual 
stages or states, of certain ruling tempers of the soul 
which Christ approves or disapproves, because they pro- 
mote or hinder our true welfare. For if we take them 
as types of different classes, the Parables simply present 
an insoluble problem; whereas if we take them as 
setting forth spiritual conditions, certain tempers of 
mind and conduct, we can read and understand all the 
Parables. Every trace of difficulty is removed from 
them. They are throughout in harmony with the mind 
and spirit of Christ. There is nothing in them which 
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repels us the more, the more we grow up into Him. 
Our mistake, the mistake which leads us to think He 
sometimes takes the tone of a hard and austere Master, 
and condemns men with a severity inconsistent with his 
usual grace, lies in this: we thoughtlessly assume that 
He is speaking of actual men, or classes of men, and 
read his parables as if they were history. Whereas if 
we remember it is parable that we are reading, not 
history or biography, and that He is speaking not of 
individual men, but of types of human character and 
condition, al! becomes plain and congruous; our Master 
speaks like Himself; and the very words, which sound 
so stern and menacing, grow full of tender promise and 
grace. Where we once found judgment, we may now 
find benediction. 

As, for example, we read the parable of The Sower, we 
find in it no hint, or taint, of the impossible moral often 
drawn from it: that ¢krvee classes of men are rejected by 
God, while only ove is chosen and accepted ; but only a 
gracious proclamation of the fact, that all that is hard 
in us must be softened, all that is shallow deepened, 
all that is worldly and selfish destroyed, before we can 
respond as we should to the toils of the prodigal Sower 
and patient Husbandman who is ever seeking to create 
in us an honest and good heart, and to make us fruitful 
in all good works. And when we read those other 
Parables of which I have spoken, and which tell of the 
_ foolish Virgins, the slothful Servant, the Guest without a 
wedding garment——if only we remember that it is parable 

we are reading—we find in them simply a clear enun- 
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ciation of the obvious and necessary exclusion of the 
improvident, the indolent, the wilful and self-sufficient 
spirit from the kingdom of Righteousness and Love, 
in which all are wise, all diligent, all lowly and sym- 
pathetic. We may even find in them a promise, which 
surely there is much in our own experience to confirm, 
that He who has called us into his kingdom will never 
rest from his work of grace until He has eradicated 
from our nature those selfish, slothful, and foolish dis- 
positions and habits which render us unmeet for his 
service. So that, rightly read, read as parables, and as 
parables of the kingdom of God, even those which have 
seemed to us the most severe and forbidding prove to 
be as full of grace as of truth. 

Of all these Parables, no one, I suppose, has been 
more cruelly misinterpreted and abused than that of 
The Supper, of which my text forms part; or as we 
ought to call it, that of The Dinner, since it refers to 
the chief, the most leisurely and festive, meal of the 
day. We have been taught to read it, or, in our 
thoughtlessness, we have permitted ourselves to read 
it, as if it were a history breathing out threatening and 
doom, as if it fixed and disclosed the future destiny of 
large classes of men; and not as a parable setting forth 
the inevitable issues of certain moods and dispositions 
of the soul, and bearing very much more on the present 
than on the future life. 

Read and applied as history, it has been taken to 
mean that the man who had bought a farm, and would - 
not leave it to follow Christ, stands for a large class of 
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his fellows who prefer their property to the service of 
Truth and Goodness; and to predict that, as Ze never 
had another chance, so neither will hey. The man who 
must needs go to prove his oxen stands for another 
class, who think more of the claims of business than of 
serving God ; and, as #e never had another chance, so 
neither will ¢Zey. And the man who had married a 
wife, and therefore could not accept the invitation of 
Christ, stands for still another class, who permit them- 
selves to be so absorbed in earthly passions and affec- 
tions that they have no heart for the love and service of 
God; and, as #e, having once refused, never had another 
chance, so neither will they. They are lost, lost for 
ever; for does not Christ Himself say that none of 
those who were bidden, and refused his bidding, shall 
ever so much as taste of the supper to which they 
would not come! 

Now I do not say that we eta or ever, draw out the 
moral of this parable so distinctly as this: but I con- 
fidently appeal to you whether, in thus drawing it out, 
I have at all exaggerated the general impression which 
it has left on the popular mind, and in which many of 
us have more or less shared. And yet, when once we 
reflect on it, could anything be more alien to the mind 
of Christ? Are we not quite sure that it is 42s Spirit 
which prompts us to say that He, the Saviour of all 
men, and in especial the Saviour of the sinful and the 
lost, could never have meant ¢hat ? 

Nay, more, could anything be more alien to our own 
experience? If our experience of the spiritual life 
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teaches us anything, it surely teaches us that, so far 
from having here the representatives of three distinct 
classes, all of whom are for ever excluded from the 
kingdom of God, one and the same man might have 
done all that is here told of three men, and nevertheless 
have sat down in the kingdom at last. He who had 
refused the invitation of Christ, because he had just 
bought a farm, might afterward have bought five yoke 
of oxen to plow his farm with, and refused the invita- 
tion again ; might even have afterwards married a wife, 
to manage the dairy and be the joy of his hearth, and 
have refused the invitation once more. And yet, after 
three refusals, he might have accepted the invitation, 
brought his wife with him, and have been welcomed to 
the house and table of the Lord. For have not we, who 
now rejoice in the salvation and service of Christ, been 
guilty of these three refusals, and even of more than 
three? Have not we thought more of our “ belongings” 
than of Him, plunged into business with an eagerness 
which has prevented us from serving Him, and been so 
absorbed in the very love which ought to have brought 
us nearer to Him than ever as that our hearts have 
grown cold to Him? Is there xo Christian man or 
woman here who, even as I speak, is confessing’in his or 
her heart: “Yes, I have been. guilty of all these sins, 
and of more than these’’? Is there azy Christian man 
or woman here who dare assert that he, or she, has 
never been guilty of them? How, then, can it be true 
that those who have once been guilty of them can never — 
have another chance ? ' 
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If we would but bring a little common sense to the 
parables of our Lord, if we would but read them inthe 
light of our own experience of his grace, if we did but 
trust the impulses of his Spirit in our hearts, it would be 
quite impossible for us to read them in the hard literal 
way we do, or to draw from them, or even to assent to, 
the stern forbidding morals they are often assumed to 
inculcate. We should read them as paradles, as pictures, 
as prose poems, as personifying those tempers and 
habits of the soul which qualify, or disqualify, us for the 
kingdom of God. 

Read thus, even this Parable is full of grace, and of 
gracious warning. The great dinner to which our Lord 
invites us stands for that happy, that joyful and festive, 
communion with Him to which He is for ever urging us, 
to which we are called in ¢hzs life as well as in the life 
to come, and in which alone our true welfare and peace 
are to be secured. And how can. our fellowship with 
Him be full of peace and joy until it is complete; until 
our love for Him penetrates and hallows all other loves, 
and transcends all earthly love; until his service is more 
and dearer to us than our worldly vocation, and we learn 
to serve Him as we go about our daily business ; until 
He is more to us—a more enriching wealth, a dearer 
treasure—than all else that we possess, and we are able 
to use all our possessions in his spirit and for his service ? 
Any property which we cannot use, and cannot even, if 
need be, resign, for Him—that we may be true to Him 
and live by his law; any devotion to business which 
prevents us from. serving Him or impairs our service ; 
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any love, however pure, through which we do not see his 
love shining more warmly into our souls, and by which 
our love for all things good and fair is not fed and 
sustained, cannot but weaken, even if it does not destroy, 
our fellowship with Him, and therefore our rest and joy 
in Him, If they do not wholly keep us from his table, 
they must at least impair our zest for his table. We are 
eating that which is not the true bread of the soul, and 
drinking that which is not the true wine of the soul, 
and can only bring to his house and dinner appetites 
clogged, if not sated, with that which cannot satisfy 
us. 

I am very far from saying that there is nothing severe 
in the teaching of Christ, nothing in his claim and call 
on us which is not hard to flesh and blood; or that if 
we cherish our earthly appetites and affections to the 
end, at the cost of that which is spiritual in us and 
divine, we shall not suffer for it in the world to come as 
well as in this. We must suffer for it even there, and 
suffer as long as we persist in that miserable mistake. 
There must be a certain, and deep, severity in the teach- 
ing of Christ, answering to the severity which we find in 
all the conditions of human life. It cannot but be hard 
for us to respond to his claims on us; for it is hard for 
us to respond to any call to a higher life than that 
of the senses. But I do say that to read this Parable as 
if it bore only on the future life, or as if it taught that 


any sin into which we fall is irrevocable and cannot be 


pardoned on repentance and amendment, is to misread 


it and to abuse it to our own hurt. For what the 
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Parable really teaches us is, the secret of a true, restful, 
and happy fellowship with Christ and with God ere, as 
well as hereafter. It calls on us to render that fellow- 
ship complete, in order that it may be full of peace 
and joy. It bids us subordinate our earthly appetites, 
passions, affections to the cravings, affections and as- 
pirations of that which is highest in us, and best, and 
most enduring. It commands us to consecrate our pos- 
sessions, our business, our love for one another, by using 
and enjoying them all as from God and for God; and 
even to sacrifice them if they would hold us back from 
Him and from our duty to Him. It encourages us to 
attempt this high and noble way of living by assuring 
_us that, if we attempt it, if we respond to its call, we 
shall enter into and abide in our true joy, the joy of our 
Lord. And it graciously warns us that, so long as we 
suffer anything we have, or do, or love, to hold us down 
from this our true life, we deprive ourselves of the 
blessedness, the joy and peace, to which that life, and 
that life alone, conducts. 

Practically, therefore, the effect of this Parable on us 
should be that, whenever we find we are growing so 
attached to any property we possess as that we are 
getting only a selfish use or enjoyment from it, are not 
expending it in his service, cannot leave it at his call, 
we set and command ourselves to renounce this base 
and selfish use of it, and employ it only for our own real 
good and the good of others: that whenever we find 
ourselves drawn into an excessive devotion to business 
pursuits, so that we have little care and energy to 
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bestow on the higher objects and aims of life, we refuse 
to enslave ourselves any longer to its claims in so far 
as they unfit us to pursue the best ends we have set 
before us, or render us untrue to our best conceptions 
of what life should be: that whenever we find any love 
for man, or woman, or child drawing us down, and 
impelling us to draw them down, from the love and 
service of God and our neighbour, we seek to purify 
our love for them by attaching it to that which is purest, 
highest, most abiding in them, and subordinate even 
their claim on us to the claim of that Love which has 
given us their love, and kindled our love for them ; and, 
finally, that we make these sacrifices and put forth these 
endeavours, not reluctantly and grudgingly, but willingly 
and cheerfully, as those who know that they are thus 
promoting their own chief good and at the same time 
preparing themselves to render their best service at 
once to God and to man, while they are also entering 
ever more fully into that Divine fellowship in which 
alone the soul of man finds itself happily at home. 


es 


XXX. 
THE MORAL OF THE BANNED FIG-TREE. 


“ And Jesus, answering, said unto them, Have faith in God.” 
MARK xi. 22. 


MANY are the difficulties which cluster round this nar- 
tative, and many are the morals which have been drawn 
from it. But most of these difficulties are common to 
this and to every other exercise of miraculous power. 
The only difficulty special to this miracle is, that ‘here 
He, who came to save and bless, bans and destroys one of 
the creatures He had made, and so appears to depart from 
the attitude of grace which He habitually sustained. Yet, 
to the thoughtful heart, this, surely, can be no difficulty 
at all. For, first, do not a thousand trees perish every 
year by what we call “the act of God”—swept down by 
storms, struck by lightning, or consumed by lightning- 
kindled fires? And, then, for every tree destroyed by 
the act of God, are not a thousand more destroyed by 
the act of man—to feed his hearth, to build his houses 


_ or his ships? How, then, can we grudge to the Son of 


God and Man this one poor fruit-tree which had ceased 
to bring forth fruit? If any peasant of Bethphage had 
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wanted it to fence his field with or to keep him warm in 
winter, if Herod or Pilate had simply cut it down to 
widen the road, we should have heard no word of com- 
plaint against them. For nothing lives to itself, or dies. 
to itself. All things exist for their uses ; and the higher 
the use to which they are put the more truly do they 
answer the end for which they were made. And is it 
not a higher use to teach men than to feed them, to 
minister to their spiritual than to their physical wants ? 
Left to itself, the fig-tree could at most have yielded a 
few more figs, or, failing figs, a few rails or a little fire- 
wood, and then have ceased to be or to be remembered. 
Banned by Christ, it has become immortal, and has 
been put to an immortal use—living for ever in the 
Sacred Page, and teaching men the truth they most 
need to know generation after generation. 

In vindicating this miracle, therefore, we need not 
insist on Christ’s mere right to the tree, a right which 
He shared with every son of man. We may, rather, 
contend that his very “curse” was an act of grace, and 
lifted the tree to a higher use than but for his grace it 
could have attained. We may plead that He conferred 
immortality upon it, and an immortality of service ; that 
He put the last honour upon it by demanding that it 
should “die to live,” as He Himself was about to do. 
And were we, like Professor Drummond, to attribute 
intelligence and will to the trees and beasts of the field, 
we might fairly conclude that, if this fig-tree were a tree 
of any nobility and ambition, it could not but rejoice 

* In Natural Law in the Spiritual World. 
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that it was counted worthy of so high a task and func- 
tion as Christ imposed upon it. nay 

What, then, was the lesson which Christ employed it 
to teach and to enforce? Many answers have been given 
to that question. Some hold that the disciples would 
inevitably connect this miracle with the parable of The 
Barren Fig-tree, and find in it a forewarning of the doom 
which was soon to be inflicted on the Jewish nation and 
church. Others hold that it was intended as a warning 
to the members of the Christian Church in every age, 
a warning against the faith which is without works. 
Nor would I take it on me to say that either of these 
warnings is illegitimate, and, still less, that either of 
them is unnecessary. All I would say is that, before 
drawing any other moral from this incident, we ought 
at least to accept the moral which our Lord Himself 
drew from it. And his moral is: Have faith in God ; 
not a warning at all, therefore, but an invitation to trust, 
to rely on the power and grace of Him who made all 
things and who rules over all. 

Now this is a moral, a lesson, which lifts our hearts to 
another and a much higher plane of thought. Instead 
of listening to a warning against sin and weakness, or a 
rebuke of them, we are encouraged to exercise a grace 
by which alone our sin and weakness can be removed. 
It points us to the secret of Christ’s power over tree and 
mountain, and bids us make that secret, that power, our 
own. In the beginning Man was crowned king over 
this lower world. All things were put under his feet 
when he was created in the image of God. That image, 
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lost or marred in Adam, was restored in Christ. And 
in proportion as, by faith in Him, we become true and 
complete men in Christ Jesus, we recover our original 
birthright ; all things are ours and work our will. 

This I take to be, in general, the lesson taught by the 
banned and withering Fig-tree, as taught by our Lord 
Himself. But it is easy to put a more definite meaning 
into it from the context, and thus to make it bear more 
immediately on the common round of thought and the 
daily duties of life. 

As they beheld this exhibition of Divine power and 
grace, the disciples were lost in astonishment. Dwell- 
ing on the power, rather than on the grace, which Christ 
had shewn, they cried, “ How soon did the fig-tree wither 
away!” To recall them from mere barren astonishment, 
perhaps also to save them and us from finding in his 
act mere warnings and forebodings of doom, He fixes 
their thoughts on its grace and promise. “ Have faith 
in God,” He says, “and ye shall not only do what I 
have done to the fig-tree, but even if ye shall say to this 
mountain, Be thou taken up and cast into the sea, it 
shall come to pass.” So, at least, St. Matthew reports 
his words, remembering mainly how they bore on those 
who then listened to his voice. But St. Mark so reports 
them as to generalize and even to universalize them, as 
to shew that the Lord Jesus had us and all men in his 
mind, as well as the eye-witnesses of his power ; for Ze 
makes Him say: “ Have faith in God ;” for, “verily I 
say unto you, Whosoever shall say unto this mountain, 
Be thou taken up and cast into the sea, and shall not . 
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doubt in his heart, but shall believe that what he saith 
cometh to pass, he shall have it :” and “ all things what- 
Soever ye pray and ask for, believe that ye have received 
them, and ye shall have them.” So that it is not only 
to faith, as a general spiritual force of boundless potency 
and value, that our Lord directs our thoughts ; but also, 
and more particularly, to the faith which sees what 
things are useless and ready to die, and puts them out 
of the way; the faith which confronts obstacles as big 
as solid mountains, and yet is sure that it can remove 
or surmount them; the faith which faints at no diffi- 
culty, no apparent impossibility even, but attacks even 
the greatest of them with courage and good hope. T%zs 
is the faith to which Christ here invites us—the faith 
which He Himself exercised, not only when He banned 
the fig-tree, but also when He set Himself to save and 
raise the world against its will, and had therefore to face 
a world in arms. It is the faith which believes truth-to 
be stronger than error, righteousness than unrighteous- 
ness, good than evil, even though all the world should 
have espoused the losing cause. It is the faith which 
believes not only that spiritual energies are stronger 
than material forces, but also that the good spiritual 
forces of the universe are stronger than its evil forces, 
and are sure to overcome them in the end. 

‘Nothing seems more doubtful to us at times than the 
victory of faith over the world; yet nothing is more 
certain. The whole history of the world is one long 
continuous testimony to the fact, that it is by faith in 
great principles that men are really swayed. Mr. Wil- 
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son, of Clifton College, in a volume of sermons? which 
I know some of you have been reading of late, gives 
many illustrations of this master-fact in the history of 
the world, which nevertheless the world is only too apt 
to forget just when it most needs to bear it in mind. 
He points out that not only is it true in Jewish history, 
that it was “by faith” men “subdued kingdoms, wrought 
righteousness, obtained promises, stopped the mouth of 
lions ;” but that in every nation, and in every age, it is 
the heroes of faith who have overcome the world. He 
cites, as examples, the three hundred Spartans who, in 
the pass of Thermopyle, broke the advance of the 
countless Persian host; and of Socrates who, though 
put to death by the Greeks, nevertheless became the 
greatest moral force in Grecian history. He cites the 
good men who, both in England and America, calmly 
faced hatred, obloquy, and even death, that they might 
strike the fetters from the slave. And, of course, he 
might have added a thousand other illustrations from 
the chronicles of ancient and modern virtue. For what 
is the history of every great movement by which the 
world, or any portion of it, has been raised, purified, 
reformed, and renewed, but just this: Faith in some 
great truth or principle—faith in justice, faith in free- 
dom, faith in wise laws and deep convictions—has 
grown to enthusiasm in a few hearts; and in the power 
of this faith they have spoken and toiled, facing and 


* Sermons preached in Clifton College Chapel, by the Rev. J. 
M. Wilson, M.A. Mr. Wilson has many friends in Nottingham - 
by whom this charming Volume was eagerly read. 
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gradually beating down all opposition, detecting signs 
of decay in the most venerable and solidly established 
institutions, customs, statutes, and dooming them to 
perish ; encountering whole mountains of obstacle and 
difficulty, yet taking them up and at last casting them 
into the sea. 

But, of course, the great illustration of this law, the 
victory of faith, is to be found in the history of Chris- 
tianity itself. This, indeed, is the illustration to which 
our Lord directs our thoughts. For “this mountain” 
which He promised his disciples power to remove, and 
which in after years they did most effectually remove, 
was the holy mount on which the Hebrew temple once 
stood, but which is now crowned with churches and a 
mosque. He saw that even the Jewish religion was 
waxing old and ready to vanish away. And yet how 
impossible it seemed that they,a few simple and un- 
lettered men, with no force but their faith in Him, should 
achieve this mighty task. The whole world, heathen 
and Hebrew, was against them ; the unbroken power of 
Rome, the unsurpassed wisdom of the Greeks, the ancient 
philosophies and hereditary customs of the unchanging 
East, the fierce barbarism of the North, the jealous and 
tenacious bigotry of the Jews; the lusts of the flesh and 
_ of the mind, the pride and splendour of life; all to 
which men leaned with all the weight of habit, tradition, 
and inclination. And yet, in a few years, all these 
mighty forces went down before the power of faith ; and 

where they still survive, their doom is written on them 
in characters which it takes no prophet to read. All 
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this the disciples had to believe before as yet any jot of 
it had come to pass. Their faith in God, and in the 
redeeming purpose of his love, was to be their sole 
warrant and evidence that the temple, with all which 
it symbolized, was to pass away ; that “this mountain,” 
with all its pile of sacred fabrics, all its weight of sacred 
memories, was to be cast into the sea; and that the 
world, banded in an apparently impregnable unity 
against them, was nevertheless to be overcome. And in 
this faith they both destroyed the temple and conquered 
the world. 

We are apt to treat these illustrations as if they were 
wonderful and exceptional displays of force ; whereas, in 
simple truth, they reveal a Jaw of history, of human 
progress and advance. Faith in unseen principles and 
truths is the one great power which has raised man 
above the brute, and has gone far to stay or restrain the 
brute in man. And wherever you find that men have 
been raised into ampler conditions, purer customs, nobler 
manners, wiser laws, there you may also find, if you will, 
a revelation of the power of faith, and see that which is 
unfruitful perish at the command of Faith, and obstacles 
huge as mountains taken up and cast into the abyss. 

Have faith in God, then, and in the power and the 
law by which He is raising and saving the world, If 
you have committed yourself to any good work or enter- 
prise, expect opposition, and encounter it without fear. 
What is waxing old and useless must decay ; whatever 
impedes the progress of the world, or lies across its on- 
ward path, must disappear. Only be sure that you have 
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truth on your side, that your enterprise is a righteous and 
beneficent enterprise, and you may be sure that you have 
God on your side ; sure, therefore, that all which seems 
to be against you will prove to be for you. On no other 
terms can you labour confidently and happily at any 
cause. But if you are sure of final success, you will not 
be embittered by the opposition you meet, or hasty to 
snatch at a mere passing triumph. You will not yield to 
the temptation to employ unworthy means, by yielding 
to which so many advocates of causes in themselves 
good have brought suspicion on them and retarded, in 
lieu of accelerating, their advance. Unhasting, yet un- 
resting, you will do what you honourably can to promote 
it, and leave the final issue with Him who has the world 
in charge, and will not suffer any cause which ought to 
succeed to fail. 

But it is mainly, I think, in the conduct of our indi- 
vidual life, in the formation of our inward character and 
bent, that we need to bear in mind the injunction, 
“ Have faith in God.” For you may be sure of this, that 
it is by bringing to it the influence of a good, a noble 
and generous, character that you will best promote any 
good cause you have at heart. No noble enterprise was 
ever furthered by ignoble means, or really served and 
promoted by men of an ignoble character. The largest 
contribution to the welfare and progress of the world 
that we can any of us make is to bring to its service 
a manly and generous nature, a mind illuminated by 
reason, a heart rich in virtue, a spirit steeped in faith. 
We do good most effectively by dezug good, good with 
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the goodness which is fed from an unfailing and eternal 
Spring. 

Have faith in God, then, however poor and slender 
your conception of Him may be. If as yet you can 
only be sure that in loving truth, in breathing an unsel- 
fish and an unworldly spirit, in being just and shewing 
kindness, you serve Him,—have faith in that. Be true 
to your convictions, and, in being true to them, they will 
of necessity grow wider and clearer. But if you know 
God as He is, if you believe Him, ze, to be Love, to 
care for all men, to be set on redeeming them out of all 
their sins and miseries, if you not only trust that somehow 
good will be the final goal of ill, but are so happy as to 
believe that, by the revelation of his love in Christ Jesus 
our Lord, God will at last draw all men to Himself,— 
how much have you on which to lean, how much on 
which to repose! how quietly and joyfully may you go 
about your daily work ; how confident you may be that 
all is well, and that all is moving on, surely, if slowly, to 
something better still. 

Finally, have faith in God /or yourselves, as well as for 
the world at large. There is no kind of fear by which 
we are more commonly daunted, by which we are more 
constantly trammelled and impeded in every good work, 
than the fear that, despite all our aspirations and endea- 
vours, we are making no progress in the Christian life, 
or none worth taking into account. And, of course, we 
may have only too good ground for such a fear in our 
spiritual poverty and impotence. We may be relying 
on certain changes which once took place in us, or on 
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certain religious formulas which we swallowed long ago, 
or on certain notable and pungent religious experiences 
through which we long since passed. Or we may be 
looking on religion as something apart from our daily 
conduct—as a creed to be held, or as sacraments to be 
observed, or as a sectarian cause or temper to be main- 
tained ; and hence we may be making no serious and 
stedfast effort to bring the whole round of our thoughts, 
affections, actions under law to God. In any such case 
we have only too much cause for fear. But, in any such 
case also, we are of all men the least likely to be haunted 
by fear and self-distrust. For those who think ¢hus of 
Religion are the most easily satisfied of men. Their 
ideal being so low, so base, so imperfect, it is not hard to 
attain it. And, having attained it, they are only too apt 
to account themselves already perfect, and to find no 
reason, whether in themselves or their religion, why, for- 
getting that which is behind, they should press forward 
to that which is before them. If you ave tormented by 
fear, shame, self-distrust, therefore, the probability is that 
you are of those in whom love should cast out fear. If 
you are still repenting of sins which you never feel that 
you have conquered, and still aiming at a life far higher 
than any you have achieved, and which you hardly hope 
that you shall ever achieve, this of itself is a proof that 
your standard is higher, your ideal loftier, than that of 
those who are content with themselves and their attain- 
ments ; it is a proof that you are alive, sensitively alive, 
not dead, and that you have made greater progress than 
you know. You have not only been raised from death 
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to life ; you have also been quickened into a life which 
is ever urging you on tonew endeavours after obedience, 
to new heights of service and achievement. 

Have faith in God, then, and in his purpose to redeem 
you from all your sins, and to make you perfect in virtue 
and holiness. Even though your sins and infirmities 
should swell as into mountains, and you think of them 
as an insurmountable barrier between you and all per- 
fection, Faith can take up even these mountains and cast 
them into the sea: for your faith stands not in your- 
selves, but in God, in the love,and in the redeeming and 
renewing purpose of the love, which He has revealed. 
Remember the words of the Lord Jesus, “Therefore I 
say unto you, all things whatsoever ye pray and ask for, 
believe that ye have received them, and ye shall have 
them ;” and remember especially that suggestive and 
invaluable phrase, “believe that ye ave received them” 
even when, and before, you ask them. For, indeed, 
the common blessings of life and salvation are already 
provided for us all, and open to us all as soon as we are 
willing to accept them. Why should we be haunted 
and oppressed by this cleaving sense of sin? Christ 
long since took away our sins, and has Himself assured 
us that they shall never more be mentioned against us. 
Why should we doubt whether we shall ever become 
perfect in righteousness and love, when his righteousness 
is offered us, and his love is being shed abroad in our 
hearts, and his promise stands fast that, if we seek them, 
they can in no wise fail to be ours? 

We have received that which we seek and ask. For 
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which of us is not conscious in himself of a deeper per- 
ception and love of righteousness than he can quite act 
out? Which of us is not sensible of much devotion to 
God and goodness, and many kindly emotions toward 
his neighbours, which as yet he cannot adequately 
express, although he is always trying to express them? 
It is not so much more gifts that we need, as grace to 
appropriate the gifts we have already received more 
fully, to wse them and turn them to better account. 
Have faith in God, then. Accept these inward gifts 
which you so imperfectly use as proofs that He will yet 
teach you to use them more perfectly. For, then, even 
mountains will be removed from your path, and all the | 
hindrances which obstruct your life will give way before 
the onset of the faith which He has quickened in your 
hearts. 


r 


XXXI. 
DAVID S FRIEND. 


“Jonathan, Saul’s son, delighted much in David.” 
1 SAMUEL xix. 2. 


IN king Saul we have a noble specimen of the natural 
man. He is tall, brave, strong ; and if he is also wild 
and moody, passionate and revengeful, there is a strain 
of generosity, and even of tenderness, in his character 
which goes far to redeem him in our eyes. 

Nor was this natural man far from becoming a spiritual 
man. No sooner is he anointed king over Israel than 
a profound sense of his responsibility takes possession 
of him. His adventurous spirit is sobered; a strange 
awe falls upon him. Conscious of his own weakness, 
of his insufficiency for the great part he has to play, 
he feels his need of a Divine help. The ,words and 
songs of the prophets come home to him with new 
power. He proposes to be, he feels that he is, another 
and a better man. The rapture of worship rises into 
ecstasy, and he joins the prophetic company and takes 
their songs on his lips.t He will walk by the Divine 
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rule, and be the guide and exemplar of his people, as 
well as their ruler and captain. This susceptibility to 
the influences of Religion never quite left him, indeed, 
although at last it bent itself to the base uses of witch- 
craft and superstition. 

The struggle between his higher and lower natures, 
between the spiritual and carnal in him, is summed up 
by the Sacred Historian, who saw God in all things, 
in the two pregnant phrases: “ The Spirit of the Lord 
came upon him ;” and, “ An evil spirit from the Lord 
troubled him” so soon as he had finally broken away 
from the Divine counsels and restraints. But this 
inward strife of good with evil went on within him 
from the first ; and, though it is nowhere minutely de- 
scribed, we are made to feel, from the first, that Saul 
is what the French call a “fatal” man, ze, a doomed 
man, a man over whom there hangs a fatality which 
he will not be able to escape. We see that there is » 
a kind of madness in his blood which must. break 
out. 

It is this sense of overhanging doom which makes 
his figure so tragic to us ; for, if the essence of tragedy 
be, as we are taught, “the conflict of character with 
fate,’ where shall we find a more tragic figure than that 
of Saul, albeit his fate was largely self-provoked ? 

It only deepens the tragedy that, ere long, Saul him- 
self becomes aware of his doom, and yet pitifully strives 
against it, and tries to veil it, if not from himself, at 
least from his people. No sooner does Samuel inform 
him that, because he has rejected the word of the Lord, 

28 
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the Lord has rejected him from being king, and given 
the kingdom to a neighbour of his who is better than 
he,t than Saul passionately entreats forgiveness, and 
even lays so rough and detaining a grasp on the Pro- 
phet’s robe that it is rent in twain. Even when he bows 
to his doom, he would fain keep the terrible secret to 
himself, and begs that the Prophet will at least continue 
to honour him “before the elders of his people and 
before Israel.” And, no doubt, it was this same terrible 
secret which afterwards drove him to madness, and to 
that treacherous and unrelenting pursuit of David—the 
neighbour better than himself and therefore preferred 
before himself—which is the most damning spot ona 
character not naturally ignoble. The man was at odds, 
at war, with himself, and therefore at war with all about 
him. In his’ frantic endeavours to escape from the 
doom he felt to be closing over him, and from which» 
he knew, by a secret but sure presentiment, that he 
could not escape, he was “transported from himself ;” 
and one of the bravest of men sank into a cowardly 
assassin, fiercely hating one who dearly loved him, seek- 
ing the life of one who had spared his life again and 
again, requiting the priceless services of David with the 
most monstrous ingratitude, and even, in violation of 
the most sovereign instinct of Eastern hospitality, hurl- 
ing his javelin at the unarmed breast of one who had 
“eaten his salt” and sat at his board. 

None the less Saul moves through the sacred story 
a charmed and sacred figure, retaining some touch of 
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his original greatness and nobility to the last. Under 
no provocation will David lift his hand against_him, 
nor Jonathan forsake him. And when he falls, David’s 
elegy is only less tender and pathetic over him than 
over Jonathan his friend. 

How came Jonathan to be so unlike his father—so 
unselfish, so patient, so loyal? His devotion to David 
may seem, to the young and unreflecting, a sign of 
weakness, They may assume, they often do assume, 
that there was something feminine, if not effeminate, in 
the temperament of one who could so easily resign a 
throne. And I am far from denying that there is a 
tender and womanly strain in all the best men, as there 
is also a manly strain, a strain of courage, in all true 
and noble women. But before we condemn Jonathan 
as effeminate, let us remember that it is always the 
noblest who love most nobly, and that there is no 
tenderness like that of the strong. To be unselfish, 
in honour to prefer one another, is obviously harder 
than to be selfish and to assert one’s own claim to 
honour. 

Nor is there anything in the Sacred Record which 
lends the slightest countenance to the assumption that 
Jonathan was a weakling, or that his passion for David 
was the mere folly of thoughtless youth, flinging away 
a crown to indulge a caprice. On the contrary, so far 
as we can recover the dubious chronology of the time, 
he was more than thirty years of age before he set eyes 
on David; and his love for him must therefore have 
been the mature and deliberate election of manhood. 
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He was brave to a fault, and had distinguished himself 
in the most perilous enterprises. He was one of the 
fleetest runners and boldest cragsmen in all Israel. He 
was the most expert archer of a tribe of archers ; and 
his bow, “ which turned not back” from any odds, was 
as inseparable from him as was the spear, or “javelin,” 
from Saul. As a commander he had shewn more 
coolness and sagacity, and not less courage, than his 
father. One or two of his exploits indeed—as, for in- 
stance, that of Michmash '—were of an almost incredible 
temerity. 

In fine, we meet with no more manly, athletic, and 
chivalrous figure in the Old Testament history than that 
of Jonathan. And yet ¢#zs was the man who hailed 
David as his future king, and, in token of his submission, 
arrayed the stripling shepherd in his own princely 
mantle, and gave him his arms and armour, down even 
to the celebrated bow which had wrought such havoc 
among the enemies of Israel.2 

Why did he do it? Not simply because he was 
smitten with the charm of David’s person and character ; 
though doubtless he felt ziat, as did every one else who 
saw the beautiful poet soul shining through his “ fair 
eyes” and comely winning face. There are other and 
less costly ways of shewing such an affection as this. 
But he may have subordinated himself to David, in 
part, out of sheer loyalty to his friend, and in a humble, 
loving admiration of his superior gifts. For the man 
was loyal to the very core. He was as true—a point 
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often overlooked, though very suggestive—to his father 
as he was to his friend. And Saul had not been a ten- 
der father to him ; or, at best, his tenderness had often 
broken into fierce and sullen moods. In these moods 
he had spurned Jonathan for the noble friendship and 
generous devotion which have made his name a praise 
in the earth. He had hurled his javelin at him with 
murderous intent, as at David. He had even loaded 
the memory of Jonathan’s mother with foul and in- 
famous reproaches, so that Jonathan strode from his 
presence “in fierce anger,” lest he too should be tempted 
to forget himselft And yet this brave prince was true 
and loyal to his father to the end—following 427, though 
we may well suppose he would far rather have gone 
after David, allying himself with what he knew to be a 
doomed and losing cause, fighting with and for him, and 
at last dying with him and for him in the fatal conflict 
of Gilboa : insomuch that in his Elegy ? David, forgetting 
all the father’s faults and wrongs, remembering only the 
loyalty and love of the son, exclaims, “Saul and Jonathan 
were lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in their 
death they were not divided.” 

“The soul of Jonathan was knit with the soul of 
David, and he loved him as his own soul ;” yet he did 
not zzdulge his love for David. “ Jonathan, Saul’s son, 
delighted much in David ;” yet he did not throw in his 
lot with that of the man he loved. In him love con- 
quered self-love and ambition ; but even love itself was 
ruled by duty, and yielded to the sacred claims of his 
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father and his king. True to David, he could not be 
untrue to Saul. 

For—and here, I think, we reach the true secret of 
this noble character—in Jonathan both love and duty 
were ruled and sustained by piety. The will of God 
was his supreme law. It was his deference to that high 
and kindly Will which made him so true at once to his 
father and to his friend, which induced him first to sacri- 
fice his own claim to the throne, and then to subordinate 
his love for David to Saul’s claim on his loyalty as a 
subject, his duty as a son. Both these sacrifices must 
have been hard to flesh and blood. Jonathan could not 
but have been aware that the people loved him, and 
looked on him as the destined successor of Sault He 
could not but be aware that he had that in him which 
would have made him a nobler, a far better, king than 
Saul—more patient and self-restrained, more thoughtful 
for the welfare of his subjects, more obedient to the 
Divine will. Nor can we suppose that he resigned this 
lofty and alluring prospect without an effort or a pang. 
But he knew that God had chosen David for the throne ; 
he confessed it in the words, “ Fear not, for the hand of 
Saul my father shall not find thee, and thou shalt be 
king over Israel ; and this also Saul my father. knoweth.” 
And because the will of God was his law, he was con- 
tent to be next unto David, and only stipulated: “If I 
live, shew me the kindness of the Lord ; and if I die, 
cut not off thy kindness from my house when the Lord 
hath cut off all thine enemies from the face of the 
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earth.”* So perfect was his submission that he bore no 
grudge to the man who was preferred before him and 
placed above him, but, as we are told again and again, 
“loved him as his own soul.” 

Even this, noble as it was, may not have been his 
most noble and heroic self-conquest. For a perfect 
friendship, a passionate love and admiration such as his, 
is apt to conclude that, having sacrificed all for love, it 
may at least give free scope to that love. It is apt to 
assume that such a love has rights which may be allowed 
to override all other claims. But even this indulgence 
Jonathan is called upon to resign. He must separate 
himself as from “his own soul.” He cannot follow 
David, much as he loves him. He can only stand by 
while David is “hunted like a partridge on the moun- 
tains.” For if God has chosen David rather than him- 
self to sit on the throne in future years, it is also the will 
of God that for the present, and as long as he lives, Saul 
shall be king. His first duty, therefore, is to his king, 
to his father. And he, who had already subordinated 
his natural and honourable ambition to the claims of 
love, must now subordinate love itself to the claims of 
duty. 

Surely brave man never had a more difficult task ; and 
never won a more splendid victory, if “greater is he that 
ruleth his own spirit than he that taketh a city.” Task 
and victory would alike have been impossible but for 
his faith in an overruling Will which shapes all men’s ends 
for them, and shapes them all for the best. Religion 

1 y Samuel xx. 14, 15 (eé.) 
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is at once the very soul of all pure love and of all noble 
duty ; of the love which conquers self-love, however 
pure and refined it may be; and of the duty which 
bows even the most passionate and generous love to its 
yoke. . 
Jonathan stands before us, then, as the type of noble 
and heroic friendship, of pure and disinterested love. 
And if, as we contemplate him, any of us are tempted 
to say, “ Alas, there are no such men now!” or, “ Would 
that I had such a friend as he!” we need to be reminded 
that these sighing exclamations commonly issue from 
the lips of men who are thinking mainly of what they 
should gain by such a friendship, and so prove themselves 
to be utterly unworthy of it. We need to be reminded 
that the wish which his noble example should prompt is 
not, “Would that I 4ad such a friend!” but, “Would 
that I could de such a friend as Jonathan!” 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We may make ovr lives sublime. 


And if we would share in the sublimity of Jonathan's 
friendship for David, we must take the steep and diffi- 
cult path he trod, the path of self-sacrifice: nay, we 
must even learn to forego the joys of self-sacrifice at the 
command of duty. Love is not so rare as the world 
assumes it to be. Most of us have felt its gracious con- 
straints at some period of our lives, and have been ready 
to count the world well lost if only we could win the 
love we craved, and gratify the love we cherished. But 
what zs rare, and as noble as rare, is to hold even love 
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itself, or its gratification, subordinate to the claims of 
duty. “ Thy love to me was wonderful,” says David of 
Jonathan, ‘‘passing the love of women ;” and yet 
Jonathan refused to gratify that love and to cast in his 
lot with that of David. Old ties were not to be broken, 
or ignored because new ties had been formed. Old 
duties were not to be neglected because of the duties 
created by a new affection. If he owed much to his 
friend, he also owed much to his father and king, 
And, difficult as it was, Jonathan contrived to reconcile 
both duties, to be true to both affections. 

It is a lesson which we all, and especially the young, 
need to lay to heart. Love Has its duties, has its clazms, 
But, however pure and passionate it may be, there are 
other claims which even love has no right to override. 
It has not always even the highest claim. Duty stands 
higher than love, and may forbid the indulgence of love. 
No love can be more pure, more disinterested, more self- 
sacrificing than that of Jonathan for David; and yet it 
was not David, but Saul, for whom he lived and died. 
And if his victory over self counts for much with us, his 
victory over the cravings and impulses of love stands for 
more. It is this which adds the last and perfecting 
touch to his heroic character. 

No doubt there are times in which love should stand 
first with us, in which it has the supreme claim, and can 
prove itself to be the supreme duty. Love-is not to be 
daunted by every difficulty, nor to yield either to every 
suggestion of prudence or to any unreasonable caprice. 
But let not those who are divided between the claims of 
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love and the sense of duty too hastily assume that duty 
must be sacrificed to love. Duty, if it be real, should 
stand first, though: all that calls itself duty is not de- 
serving of the name any more than all that calls itself 
love : and to indulge love at the cost of duty is only too 
likely to be the death of love in the end; for when the 
first fever of delight is passed, the voice of duty, hushed 
for a time, is sure to make itself heard, to speak in 
louder and more authoritative tones, and to induce a 
miserable conflict in the heart, in which all delight will 
be lost. 

But if our love is to be pure, if it is to be of so high 
a strain that it will not sin against duty; if love is to 
conquer self, and duty is to conquer love, the will of 
God must be our supreme law. We must be devoted to 
Him who made us capable of both love and duty, and 
who alone can teach us how to reconcile their claims 
when they are in conflict with each other. I do not say 
that “mere zatural piety” will not induce a pure un- 
selfish love, or teach men to deny love the indulgence 
it craves if a higher duty stand in the way. I do not 
even like to call it “sere natural piety ;” for all piety, 
as all love and duty, is the gift of God. But I do say 
that Jonathan would have found it much harder, and 
might have found it quite impossible, either to love a 
successful rival to the throne “as his own soul,” or to 
sacrifice his “delight” in David to his duty to Saul, if 
he had not believed in God, if he could not have rested 
in the wisdom and kindness of the Will which had ap- 
pointed him the lower place and a duty not delightful 
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to him. I do say that whether in the conflict be- 
tween love and selfishness, or between love and duty, 
no man can be sure of himself, or sure of victory, if, 
beyond all selfish delights and all the delights of love, 
he does not delight himself in God. 


XXXII. 
THE “FRIEND” OF Jism 
“ Our friend Lazarus.”—JOHN xi. I1. 


THE Greek language, which, in some respects, is a more 
flexible, delicate, and precise instrument of expression 
than our mother-tongue, has two words for that ruling 
affection of the soul for which we have only one. 
Whatever the phase or quality of the affection we have 
in view, we can only express it by the verb “to love ;” 
but the Greek could at least choose between two verbs 
one of which (@yazav) denoted love in general, while 
the other (g@uAety) denoted the special and warmer love 
we bear to our friends. And this distinction, though 
we cannot express it in a single word, marks a suffi- 
ciently broad and obvious fact in human experience. 
For we all know that, in addition to the love we owe to 
all men, there is a special love due to our friends. We 
all know that, however sincere and deep the affection we 
have trained ourselves to feel and shew for all that wear 
the form of man, there is a very special and close affec- 
tion which even the best of men can only feel for those 

who recognize it and respond to it. ; 
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For this difference in the quality of our love is not 
contingent, but necessary and inevitable. It does not 
lie in the power of our will; it springs from the very 
constitution of our nature. We may, indeed, love, and 
we are bound to love all men, to cherish for them a 
benevolent regard which will constrain us to consider 
their interests, minister to their needs, contribute to 
their welfare, promote their happiness ; but, do what we 
will, we cannot love all men as we love those whom we 
know and who know us, who sympathize with our aims, 
respond to our touch. Nor are we dound to love all 
men as we love those who are spiritually akin to us. 
That would be an impossibility, and God does not 
demand impossibilities of us. So far from demanding 
this impossibility of us, God has warranted and conse- 
crated these two kinds of love in us by revealing Him- 
self to us, and, in Himself, both the universal love for all, 
and a special love, full of repose and delight, for those 
whom He deigns to call his friends. 

Christ was the express image of his person, and the 
very brightness of his glory, ze. the very effulgence of 
his love: and did not He, who loved us all, nevertheless 
call Lazarus his friend? It is both curious and instruc- 
tive to observe how exactly and emphatically this dis- 
tinction between love in general and friendly love in 
particular is recognized and sanctioned in the very 
structure of the Sacred Narrative. When the Sisters of 
Bethany send word to Jesus of their brother’s illness, 
they say, “ Lord, behold, he whom thou /ovest is sick,” 
using the verb (iAcis), which means he whom thou 
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lovest as a friend (John xi, 3). When, however, we read 
in Verse 5, “ Now Jesus /oved Martha, and her sister, and 
Lazarus,” the friendly verb, is no longer employed, but 
only that (jaa) which denotes a general affection or 
love. And that, probably, is because Martha’s name 
stands first in the sentence ; for though she both trusted 
and liked Jesus, and was always both glad and proud to 
have Him at her table or in her house, she did not under- 
stand Him as Mary and Lazarus did ; she did not recog- 
nize his lofty spiritual aims and sympathize with them, as 
they did: and hence she could not be so much his friend. 
But no sooner does our Lord have occasion to speak of 
her brother (John xi. 11) than He calls him “ our friend” 
(0 pidos juev). And when He comes to the grave of 
Lazarus, and weeps with the weeping crowd, even the 
Jews exclaim, “How much He Joved him!” employing 
the verb (ép/Aex), which implies, How much He was his 
friend. We cannot, therefore, mark the structure of the 
narrative without finding in it indications both of the 
general and of the particular love of which I have 
spoken. Christ loves all men, loves them so well that 
He will even die for them. And yet He has, and can- 
not but have,’a special and friendly affection for those 
who share his thoughts, and are in sympathy with his 
aims, and respond most frankly and intimately to his 
love. 

We know very little of Lazarus, though much has 
been conjectured about him. He has been identified 
with the rich young Ruler who came running and kneel- 
ing to Christ, and asking, “What must I do to inherit - 
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eternal life?” and with the poor sick beggar of the 
Parable who lay at the gate of Dives and fed on_the 
crumbs that fell from his table; with the Young Man in 
the costly linen robe who fled, naked, from the grasp of 
the soldiers on the night of the Betrayal, and even with 
. Simon, the leprous Pharisee, who asked Jesus to his 
table, but gave Him no kiss of welcome, no water with 
which to wash his feet, no oil with which to anoint his 
head. All this, however, is pure conjecture, and, for 
the most part, very improbable conjecture. The simple 
truth is that we know hardly anything of Lazarus except 
that he was the brother of Martha and Mary, and the 
friend of Jesus. But though we knew absolutely nothing 
of him save that Jesus called him “ friend,” would not 
that be enough? What higher honour, what diviner 
blessedness, could be conferred on any man than this ? 
And how much He was his friend we may infer, I 
think, from the task, the sacrifice, which Christ imposed 
upon him. For who but a dear and close friend could 
He have asked to forsake the peace and joys of Paradise 
in order to prove that He Himself was the Resurrection 
and the Life? True, He only asked Lazarus to do what 
He had done Himself? But how sure He must have 
been of his man, how sure of his friend, how sure that 
he would understand Him and willingly endure loss and 
pain for his sake, before He could ask him to resign, 
even for a few weeks or years, the security and blessed- 
ness of his home on high! That was a great demand to 
make, if it was also a great honour to confer: and of 
whom could He make such a demand but of a friend 


ee — 
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who would comprehend and appreciate it, and find his 
joy in doing another’s will rather than his own, in living 
for another rather than for himself ? 

There is. a wonderful glimpse into the secrets of the 
world to come and of its vital relation to this world, and 
in that glimpse a wonderful consolation for those who 
need to be comforted concerning their dead, in the fact 
that our Lord should speak so simply and naturally of 
Lazarus as “our friend” after he had died; for He 
could not have done that had the ties of love been 
broken or interrupted by death. But this is a point to 
which I refer only to note its implication that the man 
Christ Jesus had other friends than Lazarus, and that 
Lazarus had other friends than Jesus. “ Our friend” — 
yours as well as mine; by this word our Lord associates 
his disciples with Himself in his very friendships. They 
must have been his friends, or they would not have had 
a common friend with Him. And, indeed, within a few 
days, the Lord Jesus drew out his implication in the 
plain words, “ Henceforth I call you not servants, but 
friends ; for the servant knoweth not what his Lord 
doeth” (John xv. 15). They ad know both their Lord 
and what He was doing. They had that quick under- 
standing of what He was and meant, and that close 
keen sympathy with his work and aims, which consti- 
tute true friendship. They trusted Him even when they 
could not take his meaning ; they loved Him even when 
He disappointed their hopes. They were, it is true, far 
from being either perfect men or perfect friends ; for 
they often misunderstood Him, and sometimes they © 
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were both perplexed and pained by the course He took. 
But as compared with the world around them, as-com- 
pared even with the bulk of his followers, the Twelve 
were his true friends. They felt his attraction, his 
charm, more strongly. They had a deeper apprehension 
of the truths He taught, and of the work He came to 
do. They responded more heartily to his claim on 
them. They left much to follow Him. And, despite 
the cowardice which prompted them to forsake Him in 
the hour of darkness, they were ready to die, or even to 
live, for Him. He was enshrined in their very hearts, 

albeit their hearts were somewhat fickle and unstable, 
as the Teacher, Lover, and Saviour of men. To lose 
Him, or their faith in Him, was far more, and far worse, 
than death. It was to have the very Light of their life 
turned into darkness. And when, by the eclipse of 
death, that Light seemed turned to darkness, they. have 
themselves told us how great was that darkness—a 
darkness so great, so blinding, so intolerable as to 
render them untrue to themselves no less than to Him. 
In fine, He was so much to them, and they were so sin- 
cerely his friends, that, had they to themselves been true, 
they could not have been untrue to Him. And, being 
his friends, they were also the friends of God. Even 
this last and highest honour was not denied them ; for 
when our Lord assures them (John xvi. 27), “The 
Father Himself /oveth you because ye have /oved Me,” 
He uses the verb (giAe?) which makes Him mean, “ My 
Father Himself loves you as his friends, because you 
have proved yourselves /vzends to me.” 


29 
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Lazarus was his friend, then ; and the Twelve were his 
friends: and in the Twelve there were Three who were 
nearer and dearer than the rest, simply because they 
understood Him better and were more in sympathy 
with his spirit and his aims. 

On the same terms even we may be his friends, and 
in the inner circle of his friends. Whether we love.Him 
or not, He loves us; for He loves all men, even his 
enemies. But to be loved although an enemy is one 
thing, and to be loved as a friend, another. His love 
can never be, at least it can never seem, a friendly love 
to us until we in some measure understand what He is 
doing with us and aiming at for us, what He would 
have us be and do, until we adopt his ideal and pursue 
it. If we are bent on mere enjoyment or success, for ex- 
ample, and He is bent on making us wise and good and 
kind—as He is—we are out of touch, out of sympathy, 
with Him, His aim for us is not our aim for ourselves. 
Yet, simply because He loves us, and must therefore 
desire the best for us and demand the best of us, He 
cannot give up his aim for us and adopt ours. He can 
only urge and constrain us to give up ours and adopt his, 
And when He urges and constrains us, when He crosses 
our aim, when He refuses us the wealth, or the pleasure, 
or the success, on which we have set our hearts, that He 
may fit us for a higher and more enduring joy, a wealth 
over which time and change have no power, and a suc- 
cess to which even death is no term or check, how, till 
we have learned our lesson, can we feel that He is prov- 
ing Himself our friend and shewing how truly He loves” 
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us? Before we can do that, we must enter with some 
degree of intelligence into his plan for us, his aim; we 
must be persuaded that his aim, his plan, is better than 
our own: we must be at least trying to make it our 
own. Till then, we may count Him an enemy when 
He most shews Himself our friend, and mistake his very 
love for alienation and displeasure. 

We know how children sometimes mistake their 
father’s wisdom for folly, simply because it is so much 
larger than their own and looks so much further ahead ; 
and his love for unkindness, simply because it is so 
much deeper and more patient than their own, and is 
aiming at better things for them than they can yet 
comprehend. But we know also that, if they are good 
children, they not only submit to his will, but trust in 
his love—trust that what looks so foolish to them will 
prove to be wise, and that he is really and most kindly 
seeking their welfare even when He disappoints them 
most. And it is thus between friends, especially when 
one is confessedly much wiser and better than the 
other. 

For friendship, though one in kind, is of many 
degrees. There is always, I think, a certain mystic 
touch in true friendship, always something in it which 
we cannot quite explain. This man suzts me; he is 
congenial to me: I like him and he likes me. Iam at 
ease in his company. I can be myself, and perhaps my 
best and happiest self, when Iam with him... And yet, 
if you ask me why, I cannot always tell you, or cannot 
tell you adequately and fully. Sometimes I like him 
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because he is like, and sometimes because he is different 
from, myself ; sometimes because he is what I want to: 
be, and I can see my own ideal of character more 
generously or more genially developed in him, and 
sometimes because he holds up before me another, if 
not a higher, ideal; sometimes because I can look up to 
him for guidance, sympathy, help, and sometimes be- 
cause he looks up to me; sometimes because I always. 
find him the same and can therefore rely upon him, and 
sometimes because he is full of surprises and keeps. 
expectation on the stretch. In short, there is no end to. 
the reasons why men and women feel the special attrac- 
tion and the special affection for each other, and the 
special comfort and repose in each other, which we call 
friendship, and which the Greeks called friendly love. 
And yet, though we can see so many reasons for it, we 
are conscious that the most potent reasons for it are 
the most subtle, and are often hidden in depths of per- 
sonality, or idiosyncrasy, which we cannot sound. 

But of this we may be sure, that it occupies many 
planes, and that its quality varies with the plane on 
which it rests, along which it moves. Thus, for instance, 
there may be a very honest and sincere friendship, so 
far as it goes, between two persons who are drawn to. 
each other mainly by their looks, because they find each 
other agreeable to the eye and the touch, or because 
they hold certain tastes and dispositions in common. 
And if we reflect how often enduring friendships, and 
even the love that leads to marriage and hallows it, 
begin in this merely outward attraction; if we consider 
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how much the world owes to affections which we may 
class with animal instincts—to the maternal storgé, to 
the parental sense of responsibility, and to the filial 
response of dependence and obedience ; if we remember 
how much these affections do to promote the order, 
comfort, and happiness of those who never rise very 
high above the animal plane of existence, we shall 
admit a certain sacredness even in these friendly in- 
stincts and affections, although we cannot but confess 
that, till they grow into something nobler and _ better 
than themselves, they are pitifully precarious and 
unsure. 

It is only, however, when at least “one party to the 
bond” rises consciously to a higher plane of life and 
breathes a moral atmosphere, that we get an illustration 
which will serve our turn. Conceive, then, two friends 
honestly attached to each other, though the one moves 
mainly along the animal plane of existence, while the 
other moves mainly along the ethical plane. The one 
is occupied for the most part with the things of outward 
life—with the appetites of the body, with the cares of 
business, with all that makes life warm, bright, and 
agreeable to those who hold by the world and the 
world’s law. The other cares more for wisdom than for 
wealth, for goodness than for comfort, for self-culture 
than for self-indulgence, for serving others than for 
pleasing himself. And yet there is a sincere liking, a 
true friendly love, between the two. Is this a friendship 
that will turn out happily, that will last ? 

That depends almost entirely on the man who holds 
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the higher position of the two. As they cherish different 
ideals, pursue different aims, their paths must diverge, 
and it is inevitable that the bond between them should 
be strained ; for the one must be constantly saying or 
doing that which the other cannot approve, with which 
he cannot sympathize or can only imperfectly sympa- 
thize. They must chafe one another, therefore ; their 
friendship must be tried by strife and unrest. And the 
strain must fall most heavily on the man who occupies. 
the lower plane of thought and action; for he cannot 
see what it means and whence it springs. He will feel 
all the pain of it without being able to grasp and appre- 
ciate the true cause of the pain. But the other will 
understand it. He will see that, simply because they 
cherish different ideals of what life ought to be and 
pursue different ends, their fellowship is not and cannot 
be complete, that it must be broken by crossing interests. 
and clashing aims. And if he is as much better as he 
is wiser than his friend, he will seek to make the fellow- 
ship complete by awakening a higher consciousness in 
the man he loves, by winning him to cherish higher and 
nobler ideals and purposes. If his love be as patient 
as it is sincere, if it prompt him both to labour and to 
wait, he will probably succeed ; for, after all, men have 
a natural affinity with that which is high and noble, if 
only it approach them with an aspect of grace. He will 
raise and gain his friend, and the two will rest in each 
other, and set themselves to each other like perfect 
music unto noble words. 

Here, no doubt, we have the secret source from which 
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the strife and division of many an unhappy household 
spring. Here, too, the secret lifelong task to which 
many a good man, or woman, unhappily mated, have 
devoted themselves ; that, vzz., of raising their mate to 
their own higher level of thought and aim. But it is 
not to reach these secrets, nor to read a homily on the 
duties of a true friendship, that I have dwelt a little on 
what a genuine and friendly love involves. My aim has 
been, rather, to suggest how, despite our manifold weak- 
nesses and faults, Chrzst may reckon us, with Lazarus, 
among his friends ; to indicate the secret of that unrest 
which leads us to doubt whether He is really our friend, 
and what the course which his friendship for us con- 
strains Him to pursue. Equality, whether of station, 
character, or gifts, is not indispensable to friendship. 
There may be a true and growing love between those 
who, for the present, move on very different planes, 
between even the Highest and the lowest. If we have 
any intelligent appreciation of what He is seeking to 
make of us, and to do both for us and for the world at 
large, though as yet it may and even must be very 
imperfect ; if we have any sympathy, however partial 
and obstructed, with his redeeming, renewing, and re- 
storing work, we are in a most true sense the friends 
of Christ, nay, of Almighty God Himself, provided only 
that we are sincerely striving to enter into that work 
more intelligently and to come into a closer sympathy 
with his purposes and aims. We often doubt his friend- 
ship for us simply because we have not fully grasped 
his ideal of human life and conduct, or because our 
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devotion to it is impaired by our cravings for present 
ease and gain, or because we are diverted from our 
pursuit of it by the toils, cares, and excitements of this 
present world. But can we suppose that either Lazarus, 
or the Twelve, even after Christ had acknowledged 
them to be his friends, were all that He wished them 
to be and meant to make them, that they fully under- 
stood Him and all He said to them, or that they were 
always faithful to what they did understand of his mind 
and will for them? If only our heart be set on knowing 
and following Him, if we crave and seek a growing 
likeness to Him and a growing obedience, we are truly 
his friends. And He is as good as He is wise, as patient 
as He is kind. He is far too much our friend to suffer 
us to fall away from Him, or to be content with our 
being anything short of the very best we are capable 
of becoming, or aiming at and living for any but the 
loftiest ‘ideal. Hence it is—because He zs our friend, 
and not ‘because He is zo¢t our friend—that He checks 
us when ive leave his way to wander in any lower. path, 
disappoints our hopes when we pursue any inferior aim, 
stings us by the sense of his displeasure into unrest 
whenever we seek to repose in any but our true home, 
and is for ever urging us to new endeavours, after a 
higher wisdom, a more sincere and complete goodness, 
a more sure and certain hope. In fine, as the whole 
discipline of our life springs from his love for us, so the 
end of that discipline is to bring us to a clearer and 
larger understanding of his ways, a keener and more 
enduring sympathy with the counsels and purposes of 
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his will; to kindle and fan our love for Him by reveal- 
ing his love for us. Sue 
If, then, delivered from all doubt and fear, we would 
be sure that Christ is our friend, let us make sure that 
we are his friends ;-z.2., let us cultivate that intelligent 
appreciation of his thoughts, and that quick-springing 
but stedfast sympathy with his purposes which, as we 
have seen, are the main elements of all true friendship, 
and which can hardly fail to induce in us a growing 
devotion to his will. For those are not his worst or least 
valued friends who shew their love, not in devotional 
effusions mainly, nor in cherishing ardent sentiments, 
nor in loud proclamations of their affection for Him, but 
by doing their daily duty for his sake, without much 
talk whether of their duty or of Him. Lazarus was, in 
a very special sense, his friend—a man whom He claimed 
for his friend. And yet Lazarus has not left ‘us a single 
word, though we should have been so glad to hear what 
he had to say on the crowning experience of his life. 
He was content to do his Friend’s will, even when to do 
it he had to recross the stream of death. And our Lord 
and Friend has Himself assured us: “Then are ye my 
friends, if ye do the things which I command you.” 


XXXITI. 
LHE DEATH OF EZEKIEL S Wirt. 


“‘And the people said unto me, Wilt thou not tell us what these 
things are to us, that thou doest so?”—EZEKIEL xxiv. 19. 


A. MAN cannot be a prophet without paying a heavy 
price for it; and yet the very price he has to pay may 
make him rich. He must subordinate his private life, 
with its interests and affections, to his public duty ; but 
in the faithful discharge of public duty he may best 
nourish and cultivate his personal life. He must exhaust 
himself in many labours, endure many pains, make many 
sacrifices ; but these very labours, pains, sacrifices, are 
likely to prove his best training, and to raise him toa 
nobler stamp of excellence and a higher degree of use- 
fulness than he could otherwise attain. 

We all admit that no man can become perfect save by 
sufferings, and the use he makes of them. How can we 
doubt it when ‘even the Best Man learned obedience and 
was made perfect by the things which He suffered ? 
And yet when we see a good man afflicted, and afflicted 
because or by means of his goodness, how prone we are 
to pity him, and to resent the wrongs by which he is 
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settled and established in righteousness! When the 
suffering by which we are made perfect falls on us, how 
apt we are to pity and bemoan ourselves, and to carry 
ourselves as if some strange thing had befallen us, some- 
thing that we can hardly be expected to bear with 
patience, courage, hope! When those whom we love 
are called to pass through trials of loss and bereavement, 
how apt we are to commiserate them and condole with 
them on the very discipline which is intended for their 
perfection! how inapt to remind them that they are 
being summoned by the Divine Pity and Love to take 
the way of the Cross, to tread the path their Master took 
before them! Suffering makes perfect, we admit; and 
we long for thezr perfection: yet how we shrink from 
seeing them brought under the only discipline by which 
their perfection is to be secured ! 

Nevertheless, we have no true comfort for them till we 
can give them this high and noble comfort, till, with the 
accent of deep conviction, we can assure them that by 
the things which they suffer God is purging them from 
their faults and defects, calling them to a nearer approach, 
a closer fellowship with Himself, beseeching and con- 
straining them to pursue the true and highest aims of 
life, teaching them to live for others rather than for 
themselves, and so helping them to become perfect even 
as He is perfect. 

To all who are seeking “comfort to their grief,” to all 
who would carry true comfort to their stricken neigh- 
bours, there is an incident in Ezekiel’s history which 
speaks with a very penetrating and pregnant voice. 
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It was, he tells us, on the tenth day of the tenth month 
in the ninth year of his exile—a date he could never 
forget—that he lost the wife of his youth, a wife so 
tenderly and passionately loved that she is called “the 
desire of his eyes”—the choice phrase implying that in 
her person and character he found a loveliness so fresh 
and of such infinite variety that custom could not stale 
it to him, that he was always finding something new to 
admire in her and to love. “The desire of his eyes was 
taken away from him at a stroke,’ the suddenness of his 
loss deepening his sense of loss, and oppressing him’ with 
an intolerable burden of grief. With the tidings of her 
death, moreover, there came a command which must 
have been inexpressibly bitter to him. He was not to 
mourn or weep, or let his tears run down. He was to 
“sigh in silence, and to make no mourning for the dead.” 
He was not to uncover his head and sprinkle ashes upon 
it, nor to put his shoes from off his feet, nor to cover his 
lips, after the manner of Eastern mourners ; nor was he 
to “eat the bread of men,” z.2., the food which men sent 
to the house of mourning in token of sympathy with its 
bereaved inmates, All the common shows of sorrow 
and respect were to be omitted ; and he was to go about 
his ordinary tasks in his ordinary attire, as though no 
stroke had fallen on his breaking heart. Toa man of 
his sensitive and poetic temperament the command must 
have seemed doubly hard. Yet he had grace to obey 
it; and there is all the force of deep passion well re- 
pressed and controlled in the strong simple words in 
which he describes his obedience (Verse 18): “So I spake 
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unto the people in the morning; and at even my wife 
died: and I did in the morning as I was commanded.” 
How could he do it? we ask in amazement, quite 
forgetting that our question should rather be, How 
could he do otherwise ? For, first of all, he had been in 
close and intimate fellowship with God for many years, 
and therefore knew that God’s will is always pure and 
kind, however cruel it may seem. And, then, the word 
which forewarned him of his wife’s death was not the 
only word that came to him from God that day. It 
had been preceded by another word which bade him 
take note of the time, since, on this very day, the King 
of Babylon was gathering his forces for a final and 
victorious assault upon Jerusalem. Sefore he had been 
forbidden to mourn his private loss, he had been com- 
manded to tell his fellow captives on the banks of the 
Chebar, in a parable, of the doom which was even then 
falling on that wicked and devoted city; to tell them 
how all the limbs of the body politic, the commonwealth 
of Judah, were to be tossed as into a great caldron, 
under which a great fire, a mighty pile, was to be kindled, 
so mighty and so fierce that the very brass of the caldron 
should be melted and its whole contents. consumed 
(Verses 6-14). So guilty were the people who called 
themselves the people of the Lord, so filthy and in- 
grained were their vices and stains, that in no other 
way, by no form of discipline less penetrating, could the 
work of their purification be accomplished. The anger 
of the Lord must do its strange work upon them before 
his love and mercy could find room to act, and quicken 
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a new life in those who were dead in trespasses and sins. 
And, with this terrible public calamity overhanging him, 
how could any man of public spirit be at leisure to 
bemoan his private losses and griefs? So, in the morn- 
ing Ezekiel spake these dreadful tidings to the exiles 
among whom he dwelt; at even his wife died: and on 
the next morning they saw him walking among them 
in his usual habit, asking no sympathy, wearing no sign 
of the eating sorrow that was preying on his heart. 

And they were astonished, as well they might be ; for 
they knew how deeply and fondly he had loved the wife 
whom he had lost. In their astonishment they gathered 
round him and said, “ Wilt thou not tell us what these 
things are ¢o us, that thou doest so?” They quite 
understood that his strange carriage, his stern self-sup- 
pression, had a meaning for them, that it was “a sign ” 
such as the Prophets were wont to weave out of the 
incidents of their personal life ; that he was doing what 
he did for their sakes, not for his own. But they could 
not see how it bore on them, what meaning it carried for 
them. For they, too, like their brethren in Jerusalem, 
had lost that quick understanding which springs from 
the fear of the Lord. They liked to hear Ezekiel recite 
his parables and visions. They were charmed-with his 
eloquence, his lofty poetic flights: now and then they 
were even moved by his moral fervour, his indignation 
against their sins, and the warmth and earnestness of 
his invitations to a new and better life. But, after all, 
his high prophetic strain was little more, and he knew 
that it was little more, to them than “a very lovely song 
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of one that had a pleasant voice, and could play well on 
an instrument” (Chap. xxxiii. 32). They heard his 
words, but they add them not. Nay, they heard his 
words, but they attached little weight, little meaning, to 
them. That parable of his which they had heard the 
morning before, the parable of the Boiling Caldron, was 
very fine, and had probably impressed them by its 
tragic power. But they had not caught its burden, or 
they had not understood that the catastrophe which it 
shadowed forth was even then falling on the city of their 
fathers, on the kinsfolk, the sons and daughters, they 
had left behind them in Jerusalem. 

And hence Ezekiel was commanded to do precisely 
what they were doing, to carry himself under his dread- 
ful private loss as though he had lost nothing, just as 
they were carrying themselves as though the destruction 
of the Holy City were no loss to them. Seeing him 
apparently unconcerned, they opened on him with loud 
amazement. What could he mean? Why did he, who 
had loved his wife so well, shew no sign of grief now 
that the desire of his eyes had been taken from him at 
a stroke? They felt that he must have some purpose, 
some prophetic intention, in it: but what was it? And 
when they ask, “Wilt thou not tell us what these 
things are to us, that thou doest so?” he is ready with 
his reply. “They are this to you. A great public 
calamity is hanging over us all. It is our city that has 
been besieged, our kinsfolk who are perishing. However 
little you believe or feel it, the kingdom of Judah, the 
national honour, our very existence as a nation, has 
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been taken away from you ata stroke, even as my wife 
has been taken from me. It is your kinsfolk that have 
been cut off, your glory which has passed away. And 
when once the truth is brought home to you, you also 
will find all your personal griefs swallowed up in the 
misery and shame of this national disaster. Instead of 
mourning even for the kinsfolk and children you have 
lost, you will mourn rather for that Holy Sanctuary and 
Palladium, the pomp of your strength, the desire of your 
eyes, that for which your soul longeth (Verse 21), and 
weep and pine away for the iniquity which has brought 
so terrible a doom upon it.” 

And now it is easy to see the mercy hidden in that 
cruel-looking command, “Sigh in silence, make no 
mourning for the dead.” It was a command to live for 
others rather than for himself—as a prophet was bound 
todo. It was a command to subordinate his personal 
interests and affections to the public good—as a prophet 
was also bound to do. Nor was it simply a summons 
to be true to his vocation: it was also a most merciful 
provision for his comfort. For what caz bring men 
comfort in their private griefs if not a call to public 
usefulness, a faithful discharge of disinterested duty, and 
the resolve to live for no personal ends, but for the 
common weal ? 

There is no better, as there is no nobler way of comfort 
than this—as more than one well-known man of our own 
times has found. No one who has once heard it can 
well forget the story which John Bright has told us of 
himself: how he was found sitting in his darkened house, 
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brooding with a breaking heart over the irreparable loss 
he had sustained in the sudden death of the wife of his 
youth—found by Cobden, and urged to take part in 
the great enterprise of bringing bread to the hungry and 
the poor ; and how, as he devoted himself to this public 
task, new interests sprang up in his wasted life, and in 
some good though gradual measure consoled him for 
his private grief. Did not 4e take the high heroic path 
to comfort which Ezekiel trod before him, and learn to 
live for others rather than for himself? Whatever we 
may think of him as a politician, can we fail to admire 
him as a man, or, at lowest, to admire the devotion to 
public ends by which he was thus inspired and consoled? 

Another illustration may serve to suggest in how 
many different ways the example of Ezekiel may be 
followed, and a great gain be plucked from the heart 
of loss. Few men, I suppose, have felt a loss more 
keenly than Alfred Tennyson felt the loss of Arthur 
Hallam. The greatest living master of the English 
tongue,? he could find no words to express a tithe of 
his grief. How did he get comfort for his sorrow? Not 
by brooding over his personal loss, his private grief, 
simply ; but by pondering all the moods of grief which 
a loss like his inspires in Christian souls, and by search- 
ing out all the medicinal and consolatory thoughts by 
which the various phases of their grief might be assuaged. 


* It may prevent a misconstruction if I say that this Discourse, 
as indeed the whole Volume, was in the Publisher’s hands before 
I had so much as thought of dedicating it to Baron Tennyson, or 
had heard from him that he would accept the dedication. 
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His great poem, /z Memoriam, is not simply a costly 
and elaborate sepulchre in which Tennyson at once 
buried and hallowed his personal grief, or a stately 
shrine consecrated to the memory of his friend; it is 
also a scripture of comfort in which ten thousand times 
ten thousand have already found consolation in their 
darkest hours, and from which a company no man can 
number have caught their first glimpse of “the larger 
hope,” the hope that “somehow good will be the final 
goal of ill,” and “every winter change to spring,” and 
every spring swell into an eternal summer of the soul. 
Has not zs loss been transmuted into gain, not for 
himself alone, but for all whom he has taught to “stretch 
a hand through time and catch the far-off interest of 
tears”? Has not his sorrow, according to the gracious 
Divine promise, been turned into joy, and a joy which 
unborn myriads will share with us and with him ? 

But these great examples may seem beyond our reach. 
We have not the secret of the Poet’s alchemy, which 
transmutes dross into gold. We do not wield an elo- 
quence which would compel an unwilling Senate to 
listen to our words, and to repeal laws which it is to their 
interest, or which they deem it to be to their interest, to 
maintain. We are vouchsafed no visions from the ex- 
cellent glory by which we may be lifted out of ourselves, 
and the narrow circle of our personal interests and 
emotions, and moved to a single-hearted devotion to 
the service of truth and righteousness. How, then, we 
may ask, can we be expected to follow the example . 
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and tread in the steps of the Poet, the Statesman, and 
the Prophet ? as. 

That is to say, we may be foolish enough to ask, How 
can we be expected to follow the example of the very 
men whom God has sent to be our examples, and who 
are raised above us by their character and gifts that we 
may see them the more clearly and follow them the 
more closely? It is to ask, How can we be expected 
to obey the Christian law, and love others better than 
ourselves? It is to ask, How can we be expected to 
take and keep the one path which will conduct us to 
a true and noble comfort? And to ask such questions 
as these is to adjudge ourselves unworthy of the Chris- 
tian name. 

Nay, more: it is to ask questions the answer to which 
is close at hand, in our mouths, our memories, our hearts. 
For to which of us is it impossible, however few or poor 
our gifts may be, to’ consider, when we are sorrowful, 
what is the best use we can make of our sorrow, how we 
may turn it to the best account, how we may convert 
it into an inspiring force which shall constrain us to aim 
higher, to live a less worldly and selfish life, and be more 
ready to respond, if not to great public claims, at least 
to the wants and claims of our immediate neighbours ? 
Which of us has not known men and women of no 
higher place and no more eminent gifts than our own 
whom defeated love, or disappointed hopes, or the stroke 
of bereavement, have led to devote themselves to the 
service of others, either in their own homes and among 
their own kin, or in the charitable organizations which 
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minister to the necessities of the poor and wretched 
around them? MHave we not all known those whom 
sorrow has raised to a better higher life, making them 
more thoughtful, more helpful, more kind and devout? 
And have we not seez them find strength and consolation 
as they thus turned their grief to use, their spirits rising 
as their aims rose, their hearts growing pure and serenely 
glad as they grew larger, as more and more of their 
neighbours found a shelter and an asylum in them? 

Our answer is plain, then. Ezekiel’s high way of 
comfort is a true way of comfort. It is xo¢ impossible 
for any one of us, not too high for human nature’s daily 
use. And, happily, many of us betake ourselves to it 
instinctively, unconsciously; not because we are seeking 
comfort in it by direct intention, but because it is a relief 
to our misery to help the miserable, because our grief 
brings us into fellowship with all who grieve, because 
our restlessness makes us eager for labour and for service, 
because we are driven by loss of earthly stay to seek a 
heavenly succour and support. 

Many of you can bear me witness that you have thus 
found in loss itself a gain to match, that your care for 
others has lessened your own care, that in public service 
you have found the best antidote of your private grief, 
that bereavement itself has either brought you a new 
impulse to a better life, or has made your endeavours 
after that life more stedfast and more commanding. 
And hence you can join with me in assuring all who are 
this day mourning a loss like yours that they too will 
find their best comfort in turning to God and the service - 
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of God with a more perfect heart ; that by serving Him, 
in serving their neighbours, they will gain strength to 
bear their private load; that ina more unworldly and 
unselfish life, and a heart more open to the wants 
and miseries of their fellows, they will find the truest 
solace of their grief. 

To as many, then, as turn to God, in the agony of 
some sharp and sudden stroke, with the question, “ Wilt 
Thou not tell us what these things are to us, that Thou 
doest so?” the answer comes clear and distinct: “ By 
all these things men /ve, and in all these there is life 
Jor the spirit.” 
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Lastly comes the longest essay of all, ‘ Medizeval Love,’ filling 
nearly one hundred pages. ‘This is certainly a masterly per- 
formance, going over a wide field, and showing at every stage 
abundant discrimination.” —A theneum. 

“Tt is a distinct advance on Vernon Lee's previous work. The 
impressions it records are as vividly individual as ever, the know- 
ledge which informs it is fuller and riper. It deals with a period 
incomparably more interesting than the ‘teacup times of hood 
and hoop,’ through whose mazes her first work led us so plea- 
santly ; and it has more unity and continuity than ‘ Belcaro.’ 
Its title is most happily chosen, since the studies all converge 
upon that mystic union of the medizeval Faust with the Helen of 
antiquity from which the Renaissance sprang.’’—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

“Every page of ‘ Euphorion’ give evidence of immense read- 
ing in Renaissance and in medizeval literature, and the author 
possesses the sure instinct so needful in a student of old books, 
which leads her to the passages where intellectual booty is to be 
found. . . . Deserves a most cordial welcome as a fresh and 
original contribution to the history of civilization and art; written 
in graceful and often eloquent English.”"—S#ectator. 


THE AMAZON: An Art Novel. By Cart 
VOSMAER. With Preface by Professor GEORGE 


EBERS, and Frontispiece drawn specially by L. ~ 


ALMA TADEMA, R.A. Crown 8vo., cloth ... mee 


“Tt is a delineation of inner life by the hand of a master. It 
belongs to the school of Corinne, but is healthier and nobler, and 
in its thought and style fully equal to Madame de Stiel’'s famous 
work. We do not wonder at the European recognition of its 
great merits.''"— British Quarterly Review. 

““Throughout the book there is a fine air of taste, reminding 
one a little of Longfellow's ‘ Hyperion.’"-—The Werld. 

‘Tt isa work full of deep, suggestive thought. M. Vosmaer, 


oO 


in writing it, has added another testimony to his artistic greatness 


and depth,"’--The Academy. 


New and Recent Books. 


ARMINIUS VAMBERY; His Life and 
Adventures. Written by himself. With Portrait 
and 14 Illustrations. Fourth and Popular Edition. 
Square Imperial 16mo., cloth extra He a 


‘A most fascinating work, full of interesting and curious 
experiences. "Contemporary Review. 

“Tt is partly an autobiographic sketch of character, partly an 
account of a singularly daring and successful adventure in the 
exploration of a practically unknown country. In both aspects 
it deserves to be spoken of as a work of great interest and of 
considerable merit.’’—Saturday Review. 

‘* This remarkable book is partly an autobiographical sketch 
of character, partly a record of a singularly bold and successful 
attempt to explore a country which at the time when Professor 
Vambeéry undertook his journey was practically terra incognita. 
. . . Professor Vambéry’s Autobiography is omnzum comsensa 
a work of very great interest and merit.’’—Zz/e. 

“‘We can follow M. Vambéry’s footsteps in Asia with pride 
and pleasure; we welcome every word he has to tell us about the 
ethnography and the languages of the East.’’—Academy. 

«Professor Vambéry, of Pest, has just published a book in 
England that tells the story of his life ; a book that forms, under 
every aspect, most agreeable reading. It is not only a deeply 
interesting account of his adventurous career, but it is also 
written in a light and attractive manner, so that the reader’s 
attention does not flag for a moment.’’—Dze Gegenwart. 

‘The character and temperament of the writer come out_-well 
in his quaint and vigorous style. . . . The expressions, too, in 
English, of modes of thought and reflections cast in a different 
mould from our own gives additional piquancy to the composi- 
tion, and, indeed, almost seems to bring out unexpected capacities 
in the language.’”’—A theneum. 

“‘There is something in his travels which reminds us of the 
wanderings of Oliver Goldsmith. . ... The English public will 
find their interest in him increased rather than diminished by this 
graphic account of his life and adventures.’"—British Quarterly 
Review, 

‘‘Has all the fascination of a lively romance. It is the con- 
fession of an uncommon man; an intensely clever, extraordinarily 
energetic egotist, well-informed, persuaded that he is in the right 
and impatient of contradiction."— Daily Telegraph. 

‘«The work is written in a most captivating manner, and Alea 
trates the qualities that should be possessed by the explorer.’’— 
Novoe Vremya, Moscow. 

“We are glad to see a popular edition of a book, which, how- 
ever it be regarded, must be pronounced unique. ‘The writer, 
the adventures, and the style are all extraordinary—the, last not 
the least of the three. It is flowing and natural—a far better 
style than is written by the majority of English travellers.’’—S?. 
James's Gazette, 


*,* Over Eighty other English and Foreign periodicals have 
reviewed this work. 


Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, 26, Paternoster Square. 


THE EPIC OF KINGS. Stories retold from 
the Persian Poet Firdusi. By HELEN ZIMMERN, 
Author of ‘‘ Stories in Precious Stones,” “ Life of 
Lessing,’ &c. With Etchings by L. ALMA 
TaDEMA, R.A., and Prefatory Poem by E. W. 
GossrE. Popular Edition, Crown 8vo., cloth extrao 7 6 


‘*Charming from. beginning to end. . Miss Zimmeern 
deserves all credit for her courage in attempting the task, and tor 
her marvellous success in carrying it out. ... Miss Zimmern 


has indeed mastered a pure simple English which fits the anti- 
quity of her subject, and the stories are told in a manner which 
must provoke the envy and admiration of all who have attempted 
this singularly difficult style of composition.""—Saturday Review. 


Also an Edition de luxe, on Dutch Hand-made 
Paper, Super Roy. Quarto, limited to 200 copies. 
Artist’s Proofs on Japanese Paper, signed and 
numbered, bound in Parchment extra... Seas EVE 


Later Impressions, limited to 300 copies, on 
English Super Roy. 4to., the Etchings on India 
Paper, unsigned, bound in Cloth extra... 2EZYNO 


*,* A limited number of these editions may still be had. 


GLADYS FANE: The Story of Two Lives. 
By T. Wemyss REID. Fourth and popular edition. 
In 1 vol. Crown 8vo., cloth extra ... Ba; o. On mm 


** Gladys Fane’ is a good and clever book, which few nee 
who begin it are likely to put down unfinished.”—-Saturday 
Review, 

‘The author of the delightful monograph on ‘Charlotte 
Brénte’ has given us in these volumes a story as beautiful as life 
and as sad as death. . . . We could not ‘wear in our heart's 
core’ the man who could read aloud with unfaltering voice and 
undimmed eyes the last pages of this prose story, which is almost 
a poem, and which 

‘Dallies with the innocence of love : 
Like the old age.’ "—Standard. 

** Mr.T. Wemyss Reid, the talented editor of the Leeds Mercury, 
has in ‘Gladys Fane’ developed wonderful power as a writer of 
fiction. ‘Gladys Fane’ is no ordinary tale; the conventionalities 
of the present-day novel writer are not observed, but Mr. Reid 
gives us what should be the aim of all who produce light literature, 
something vovel."—Guardian. 

‘* She is thoroughly original ; her portrait is carefully finished ; 
and it may safely be said that if Mr. Reid has a few more char- 
acters like thisin reserve, his success as a novelist is assured. 
itis a sound piece of work, and, above all, it is very enjoyable 
reading.” —Academy. 


. 


New and Recent Books. 


SUMMER: From the Journal of Henry D. 
THOREAU. Edited by H. G. O. BLAKE. With 
an Index. Map. Crown $vo., cloth, 382 pp. ... 


This volume will contain passages selected from Thoreau’s 
Journals, comprising his observations and reflections during the 
summers of many years. Some of these are descriptive, with 
that fine photographic accuracy which marks Thoreau’s pictures 
ofnaturalscenes. Other passages contain those subtle reflections 
on society, religion, laws, literature, which also characterize 
whatever Thoreau wrote, and which pique the curiosity and 
stimulate the minds of his readers. ‘The book has a full index. 
Thoreau himself seems to have contemplated a work of this 
kind, for in his Journal he writes of ‘‘A book of the seasons, 
each page of which should be written in its own season and out- 
of-doors, or in its own locality, wherever it may be.” 


HENRY IRVING: in England and America, 
1838-1884. By FREDERIC DALy. With a Vig- 
nette Portrait, specially etched from a Private 
Photograph taken by S.A. WALKER, by AD. 
LALAUZE; printed on hand-made paper by M. 
SALMON, of Paris. Second thousand. Crown 
SV OMEGIOLNCXtT As. 6 tect tin ctoumtcs ombdece tems: csemece ie ps 


*«Mr. Frederic Daly has brought together an interesting mass 
of facts which will be acceptable to the admirers of the eminefit 
actor. Mr. Daly writes with judicious moderation, and without 
excessive adulation, thoroughly appreciates the deservedly high 
position occupied by the subject of his biography.” —dA theneum. 

“*Mr. Daly is astrong though by no means undiscriminating 
admirer of Mr. Irving. This easy and well-written narrative gives 
a good idea of the popular actor's career.’’— Contemporary Review. 

‘“Conscientiously full, thoughtfully considered, and gracefully 
written.’—Daily Telegraph. 


“Tt refers succinctly to Mr. Irving's literary efforts, essays, and: 


addresses, and concludes with a survey of Mr. Irving’s personal 
characteristics. . An interesting and useful volume... . A 
portrait of Mr. Irving, etched by M. Lalauze, is admirable in 
execution.’ "Saturday Review. 

“‘ Written with discriminating taste."— The World. 

“Mr. Daly sets forth his materials with a due sense of propor- 
tion, and writes in a pleasing vein.”—Dazly News. 


SETTLING DAY: A Sketch from Life. By 
SOPHIE ARGENT. Crown 8vo., cloth ... ... ... 
‘“‘A charming story of real life, and one that is as true to 
human nature as it is true to facts.” —Congregationalist. 
‘«A pleasant and wholesome little novelette. . . . It is agree- 
ably written,” —Society. 
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Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, 26, Paternoster Square. 


THE FUTURE WORK OF FREE 
TRADE IN ENGLISH LEGISLATION. I. 
Free Tradein Land. IJ. Financial Reform. III. 
Monopolies. (Zhe Cobden Club Prize Essay for 
1883.) By C. E. TROUP; B.A,, Balliol eens 
Oxford. Crown 8vo., cloth. ate 

“Lucid in style, and based ona aera ee of 
economic science, the book deserves the attention of all who are 
interested in the questions of which it treats—questions which 
are likely to assume prominence in the not-distant future.’— 

Scotsman. 

“Leaves no doubt in the reader’s mind that Mr. Troup fully 
earned his prize by treating the whole subject in a spirit of dis- 
crimination as well as with undoubted ability.’’—Leeds Mercury. 


ORIENTAL CARPETS: How they are Made 
and Conveyed to Europe. With a Narrative of a 
Journey to the East in Search of Them. By 
HERBERT COXON. Illustrated with Plates and 
Map. Demy 8vo., cloth extra ner eee aa: 

“(We have many new and interesting facts, put in an extremely 


readable form, concerning carpets and the makers and dealers in 
them.’ —Literary World. 


STOPS; or, How to Punctuate. With Instruc- 
tions for Correcting Proofs, &c. By PAUL 
ALLARDYCE. Third edition. Demy 16mo., 
parchment antique or cloth ... ont is 


‘Ts a clear and useful little book, which is written with more 
literary skill than is usually shown in such manuals. Mr. Allar- 
dyce will no doubt do more important work.’’—A theneum. 

“At the end Mr. Allardyce gives the useful example of how to 
correct a proof—an art which some of those who live by the pen 
never master thoroughly.’’—Saturday Review. 


‘‘ We have hardly any words but those of praise to give to his 


very thoughtful, very dainty little book.”’— Fournal of Education. 
““We can conceive no more desirable present to a literary 
aspirant.’’—Academy. 


THE HOUSE PURCHASER’S GUIDE: 


Practical Hints for all Householders. By 
FREDERICK SNELLING. Demy 16mo., Cloth 
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New and Recent Books. 


CENTENARY SERIES. 


1. JOHN WICLIF, Patriot and Reformer : his 
Life and Writings. By RUDOLF BUDDENSIEG, 


Lic. Theol. , Leipsic. Parchment covers, Antique 
printing ose eee 


“Paper Covers 


“Mr, Fisher aan has printed in delicious old text, with a 
frontispiece and vellum binding worthy of an old Elzevir, Mr. 
Rudolf Buddensieg’s brief extracts from Wiclif’s writings. .. . 
‘These are full of interest, and the little volume will be useful for 
reference.’—Graphic. 

“The matter is equal to the manner, consisting of a summary 
of the career of the great Reformer, drawn up by an acknowledged 
master of the subject, and ofa judicious selection of characteristic 
passages from Wiclif’s works.”—S+4 Fames's Gazette. 

‘“No better summary of the conclusions could perhaps be given 
than that which Dr. Buddensieg has epitomized.”—British 
Quarterly Review. 

‘“A charming book got up in the ‘old-style,’ bound in parch- 
ment and well printed on thick paper, containing a scholarly and 
appreciative account of Wiclif’s life.””—Monconformist. 

“Beautifully printed in the old-fashioned manner, and bound 
in imitation of vellum, this book is a thing of beauty. The 
specimens of Wiclif's writings are deeply interesting.”’—Sword 
and Trowel. 


2. THE TABLE TALK OF DR. MARTIN 


LUTHER. Fcap. 12mo. essa Paper, Parch- 
ment boards ... a4 


This is an entirely new selection ae aes es Sh pie 
Gibb, from the ever-popular 7%schreden oder Colloguia of ‘* The 
Monk that shook the world,’’ and forms an appropriate souvenir 
of the 4th Centenary now being held throughout Christendom. 

“His words are half-battles."—Azchter. 

««« The Table-talk.’ The most interesting now of all the books 
proceeding from him.’’—Carlyle. 

‘Deserves the very highest praise. Great discrimination has 
been shown in the choice of extracts, and considerable skill in the 
grouping of them under appropriate heads.’’—Congregationalist. 


3. DOCTOR JOHNSON: His Life, Works 
and Table Talk. By Dr. MACAULAY, Editor of 
The Leisure Hour... aes 33h ae ae 

Paper Covers 
This little work will form an interesting souvenir of the great 

lexicographer, as described in its title. The first part will be a 

newly-written life by Dr. Macaulay, and the remaining part of 


the book will be short extracts illustrative of his writings and 
conversation. 


Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, 26, Paternoster Square. 


OUR MODERN PHILOSOPHERS: 


Darwin, Bain, and Spencer ; or, The Descent of 
Man, Mind, and Body. A Rhyme, with Reasons, 
Esssys, Notes, and Quotations. By ‘‘ PSycHosIs.” 
Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 236 pp. a 


“He is a powerful writer. . . . Many of his stanzas are happy 
illustrations of wit and wisdom.”’—Lzterary World. 

‘This is a clever, amusing, and instructive book.’’—The 
Christian. 

‘«This work is highly creditable to the learning and industry of 
its author.” —Glasgow Herald. 


THE LAW AND THE PROPHETS: 
Being the Hulsean Lectures for 1882. By F. 
Watson, M.A., Rector of Starston, and some 
time Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Demy Svo;icloth pyres eee meee 


‘It is worthy of careful and critical review. . . . The book 
will be read with great interest by those who are interested in 
questions that it treats."—British Quarterly Review. 

‘‘Mr. Watson's lectures must be awarded unqualified praise. 
The lectures themselves are admirable, and nothing less can be 
said of the subsidiary additions, which are very valuable as con- 
firmatory of the main arguments and theses.’—Clergyman’s 
Magazine. 


THE CHRIST OF HISTORY. An Argu- 
ment grounded on the Facts of His Life on Earth. 
By JOHN YOUNG, LL.D., Author of “ The Life and 
Light of Men,” ‘ The Creator and the Creation,” 
&c. Seventh and Popular Edition. Crown $vo., 
Cloth ei.) oueh) cse! | <cestiWe ei Soc into come aie oe toe 


OFF DUTY: Stories of a Parson on Leave. 
By CHARLES WRIGHT. Crown 8vo., cloth... 


‘*So genial in its conception, and so modest in its pretentions.” 
—Christian Million. 

“It is a pleasant miscellany of prose and verse, with sunny 
gleams of humour.” —Christian Leader. 

‘‘A playful little volume, full of cheery chat, often running 
away from the flats of prose into airy verse—with racy anecdote, 
wise suggestion, and sound good sense underlying even its fun.” 
—Greenock Daily Telegraph. 

‘“The idea of the book is well conceived and carried out. . . . 
The book is just the one for the sea-side or holiday resort, and 
only needs to be read to be thoroughly enjoyed."—Bandury 
Guardian. 
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New and Recent Books. 


LIGHT IN LANDS OF DARKNESS: 
A Record of Mission Work in 


GREENLAND, LABRADOR, 
Gye SOUTH AMERICA, 
SYRIA, ARMENIA, 

PEAR OLA 55 ETC KETC; 


By ROBERT YOUNG, Author of “ Modern Missions.” 

With an Introduction by the RT. HON. THE EARL 

OF SHAFTESBURY, K.G. Illustrated. Crown 8vo., 
cloth extra. Second edition 

This volume may be considered as a second series of Modern 

Missions (see page 18). It has been issued in response to the 


general demand for a completion of the record of a/Z Protestant 
Missions throughout the world. 


HALF-HOURS WITH FAMOUS AM- 
BASSADORS. By G. BARNETT SMITH, Author 
of ‘‘ The Life of Gladstone,” &. Crown Byoerclorh 
extra, with Steel Portrait... das a es 
*,* Including Talleyrand, Sir R. M. Keith, Gondolnat The 


pevalier D’Eon, Metternich, Harley, Alberoni, and Lord 
Malmesbury. 


‘More entertaining than many a sensational novel.’’—Zcho. 


THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON 
CRUSOE. By DANIEL DEFOE. Newly Edited 
after the Original Editions. With Twenty Illus- 
trations, by sg aa ak incolours. Fcap. 
Ato., cloth extra. ee cys ee Ev by mass 

“ This is irrefutably ing edition of ‘Robinson Crusoe’ of the 


season. It is charmingly got up and illustrated, The type and 
printing are excellent.”’—Standard. 


MOLINOS.—Golden Thoughts from ‘The 
Spiritual Guide” of MiGUEL DE MOLINOS, the 
Quietist. With a Preface by J. HENRY SHORT- 
HOUSE, Author of “John Inglesant.” 136 PP. 
large Fcap. 8vo., cloth extra or parchment 


Readers of ‘‘ John aE will be glad to have the em 
tunity of renewing their. acquaintance with this Spanish Mystic 
of the Seventeenth Century, through the medium of a careful 
selection and translation of the best “things i in his ‘‘ Guide,” 
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Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, 26, Paternoster Square. 


PILGRIM SORROW. By CarMEN SyLvA 
(The Queen of Roumania). Translated by HELEN 
ZIMMERN, Author of “ The Epic of Kings.” With 
Portrait-etching by LALAUZE. Square Crown 8vo., 
clothiextra- = ie sos aa eae re 


‘‘For this nature of literature the Queen appears to have a 
special gift. . . . And never has she been happier than in her 
Leidens Erdengang, which lies before us to-day. The funda- 
mental idea of this cycle of stories is wholly symbolical. A 
‘The next story . . . isa piece of exquisite writing . . . It 
is said that for the very charming motherly figure of Patience, 
the Queen’s own mother, the wise and good Princess of Wied, 
has furnished the prototype. . . . The last story of the 
cycles, called A Zzfe, changes into an elegiac tone, and depicts 
an existence spent in the search of Truth. Though slightly 
veiled, it is impossible to ignore its autobiographic character. We 
have here the soul of the Queen laid bare before us,” —Lzzerary 
World (Review of the German edition). 

‘(Tf to write: poetry upon a throne be rare of itself, it is 
certainly still rarer to find Queens giving artistic form to. those 
moments of existence that approach the mysteries of human life. 
Already, in her ‘‘Sappho,’’-the German poetess, who now occupies 
a throne, has treated of the relationship of man to the eternal, 
but the antique garb somewhat veiled her purpose, while here (in 
‘« Pilgrim Sorrow ’’) she moves amid modern as well as universah 
life, and is thus able to reveal the whole depth of her feeling and 
lament. For what has inspired her poetic phantasy is the ever- 
unanswered question : Wherefore and whence is sorrow in the 
world? The treatment is throughout symbolical . . . It 
deserves to be counted among the modern monuments of our 
literature.”"—Review of the first German edition in the Augsdurger 
Allgemeine Zeitung, Nov. 2, 1882. 


OTTILIE: an Eighteenth Century Idyl. By 
VERNON LEE, Author of “ Belcaro,” “ Prince of the 
Hundred Soups,” &c. Square 8vo, cloth extra ... 


‘CA graceful little sketch. . . . Drawn with full insight 
into the period described.” —Sfectator. 


Oo 


‘Pleasantly and carefully written. . . . The author lets , 


the reader have a glimpse of Germany in the ‘Sturm und Drang’ 
period.’'—A theneum. 

“‘Ottilie von Craussen is a charming character.”—Leeds Mercury. 

“A graceful little picture. . . . Charming all through.’’— 
Academy. 

“Of exquisite literary workmanship ; it is full of interest.”— 
Galignani's Messenger. 

“It is a prose-poem which cannot fail to exercise on most 
readers a refining and purifying influence.""— Scotsman. 

‘“To all who relish a simple, natural, and most pathetic story, 
admirably told, we recommend this eighteenth century idyl.”— 
St. Fames’ Gazette, 


New and Recent Books. 


THE TEMPLE: Sacred Poems and Private 
Ejaculations. By Mr. GEORGE HERBERT. Small 
Crown. Mew Edition, with Introductory Essay 
by J. HENRY SHORTHOUSE, Author of “JOHN 
INGLESANT.” ear 


This ts a fac-simile reprint by typography oa 
the Original Edition of 1633. No pains have been 
spared to make this an exact replica as regards 
paper, size, print, and binding. 


4th Edition, Sheep, imitation of Original Binding o 


Paper boards, Old Style, uncut edges nO 
Imitation Morocco a LO. 
**This charming reprint has a ree ree ead to it by the 

Introductory Essay of the Author of ‘John Inglesant.’’’?— 

Academy. 

TALES OF MODERN OXFORD. By 
the Author of “Lays of Modern Oxford. 
Crown 8vo., cloth extra ae nae 

POEMS AND HYMNS. By the Rev. G. T. 
COSTER, of Ns ee ite: 8vo., cloth be? 
gilt edges Ae ra fo) 

A CUP OF COFFEE. Illustrated. Fcap. 
8vo., boards ... HaS oe 59 39 20 


‘This pleasant gossiping monogreph . . . light and genial 
throughout.”—Dazly Chronicle. 


tHE *BISTORY OF RASSELAS, 
Prince of Abyssinia. By SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 
A new edition, small crown 8vo. ... BRE aay 10; 
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MEDITATIONS & DISQUISITIONS 
ON THE FIRST PSALM: On the Penitential 
and the Consolatory Psalms. By Sir RICHARD 
BAKER, Knight, Author of “The Chronicle of 
England,” &c. &c. A verbatim reprint in modern 
spelling. With Introduction by Rev. A. B. GROSART, 
LL.D., F.S.A. Portrait and ee Crown 
Svo., cloth 


“We inca long known the comments of Sir Richard Baker, 
and we have often wondered how they escaped reprinting. 
He turns his text over and over, and sets it in new lights, 
and makes it sparkle and flash in the sunlight after a manner 
little known among the blind critics of the midnight school. 
Deep experience, remarkable shrewdness, and great spirituality 
are combined in Sir Richard. It is hard to quote from him, for 
he is always good alike, and yet he has more memorable 
sentences than almost any other writer.""— The Sword and Trowel. 


THOMAS CARLYLE, The Man and His 


Books. Illustrated by Personal Reminiscences, 
Table Talk, and Anecdotes of Himself and his 
Friends. By WM. HowIE WYLIE. Third edition, 
revised and corrected. Crown 8vo., cloth extra 


Reviewing the latest volumes on Carlyle, the Spectator of No- 
vember 12, ~188r, says :—"' The best specimen is that by Mr. 
Howie Wylie, previously reviewed in these columns, a work 
which we know to have been read with pleasure by at least one 
warm and intimate friend of Carlyle, and to which, after perusing 
others of its kin, we return with a somewhat heightened estimate, 
from the point of view of the critic.’’ 


“‘One of the most masterly biographies—a bit of work, in- 
deed, which it would be hard to surpass for sympathy, delicacy, 
liberality of view, and wealth of friendly insight.”’—Coztemporary 
Review. 


SUNSHINE AND SHADOWS: Sketches 
of Thought, Philosophic and Religious. By 


. 0 


WILLIAM BENTON CLULOW, author of “Essays ~ 


of a Recluse.” New and enlarged edition, with 
Portrait and Appendix. Crown 8vo., cloth extra... 


‘«Should be a great favourite with the small class of readers 
who love condensed and concentrated expression, and who value 
a book in so far as it sets them thinking for themselves. Such 
readers will regard ‘Sunshine and Shadows’ as great spoil, asa 
companion in rambles, a book to be pencilled in the margjn, to 
be taken down at odd moments as a refreshment. Readers who 
love Landor and Hare and Pascal will welcome Mr. Clulow’s 
work and prize it highly." —Bradford Observer. 
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New and Recent Books. 


FOOTPRINTS: Nature seen on its Human 
Side. By SARAH TYTLER, Author of “Papers 
for Thoughtful Girls,” &c. With 125 Illustrations. 
3rd and cheaper edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 
coloured edges COE ba Bae ae 

“« & book of real worth.” —Sgectator. 


MODERN MISSIONS: Their Trials and 


Triumphs. By ROBERT YOUNG, Assistant Secre- 
tary to the Missions of the Free Church of 
Scotland. With many Illustrations, and a Mis- 
sion Map. Third edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra 


“Yells the great story of the trials and triumphs of AZodern 
Missions. It wasa happy idea to endeavour to include that 
story, as briefly told’ as might be, in one small volume, so that 
Christian people of every Church might read within its four 
hundred pages the tale of what has been done in every 1 nd 
and by all sorts of Christians for the evangelisation of mankind. 
This book should certainly be placed upon the shelves of parish, 
congregational, and Sunday-school libraries. It is brief and 
comprehensive.’’—Christzan World, 


GERMAN LIFE AND LITERATURE. 
In a Series of Biographical Studies. By A. H. 
Jarp, LL.D. Demy 8vo., cloth see 50 


*« This volume, as a whole, is admirable, each chapter being 
characterised by thoroughness, impartiality, fine critical dis- 
cernment, .an always manly literary ability, and, above all, a 
moral healthiness of tone. In fact, we are not acquainted with 
any English work, or, for that matter, with any Continental or 
American work, which we could place with so much confidence 
in the hands of a young student of modern German literature as 
the volume under review, and as special proof of our assertion we 
would select the essay on Goethe... . For this work we 
must express sincere gratitude to the author.’”— Spectator. 


THE HUMAN VOICE AND THE 
CONNECTED PARTS: A Popular Guide for 
Speakers and Singers. By Dr. J. FARRAR. With 
Thirty-nine Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 

“A very careful and minute exposition of vocal phenomena. 


Its utility is enhanced by a large number of diagrams.”—The 
Scotsman. 


«« A work that is sure to be found of real practical value,’”— 
British Quarterly Review. 
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THE“LIVES WORTH LIVING” SERIES 
OF POPULAR BIOGRAPHIES. | Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo., cloth extra ne Ants pervol.o 3 6 


1. Leaders of Men. ! 3. Master Missionaries. 
2. Wise Words and Loving Deeds. 4. Labour and Victory. 
5. Heroic Adventure. 


1. LEADERS OF MEN: A Book of Biogra- 
phies specially written for Young Men. . By H. A. 
PaGE, author of “Golden Lives.” Crown 8vo., 
cloth extra, with Portraits. Fourth edition Aprep op (6 


The Prince Consort. | Samuel Greg. 

Commodore Goodenough. Andrew Reed. 

Robert Dick. John Duncan. 

George Moore. Dr. John Wilson. 
Lord Lawrence. 


“Mr, Page thoroughly brings out the disinterestedness and 
devotion to high aims which characterise the men of whom he writes 
He has done his work with care and good taste.’’—Spectator. 

““No one knows better than Mr. Page how to put within mode- 
rate compass the outstanding features of a life that has blessed 
the world so as to present a striking and impressive picture. This 
is just the volume to enlarge the views and to ennoble the aims of 
young men, and to such we specially commend it.”—Literary 
World. 

“Here is a book which should be in the hands of every boy in 
the kingdom in whose mind it is desirable to implant a true ideal 
of life, and a just notion of the proper objects of ambition ; and 
we may congratulate Mr. Page upon haying carried out his task 
with all possible care and skill. ‘Leaders of Men’ is every way 
an admirable volume.’? —Cour¢ Circular. 


2. WISE WORDS & LOVING DEEDS: 
A Book of Biographies for Girls. By E. CONDER 
GRAY. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, with Portraits. 


Fifth edition ... ae eo Ae wal sone One Sen. 
Mary Somerville. Madame Feller. 

Lady Duff Gordon. Baroness Bunsen. 

Sarah Martin. Amelia Sieveking. 

Ann Taylor. Mary Carpenter. 

Charlotte Elliott. Catherine Tait. 


‘‘A series of brightly-written sketches of lives of remarkable 
women, The subjects are well chosen and well treated.’’— 
Saturday Review. 


New and Recent Books. 


“LIVES WORTH:LIVING” SERIES. 


3. MASTER MISSIONARIES: Studies in 
Heroic Pioneer Work. By ALEXANDER H. JAppP, 
LL.D., F.R.S.E. With Portraits and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. Third edition . 


«An extremely interesting book. The reader ee not be afraid 
of falling into beaten tracks here.” — The Guardian. 


‘*A collection of sketches from the practised pen of Dr. Japp, of 
men who have rendered good service to their race. All are 
graphic and very interesting.’ —/Vonconformést. 


“Tt brings before the reader a vivid conception of all the 
grandest chapters in pioneer effort throughout the world. There 
are many who must have felt the want of just such a handy book 
as this, and these will be grateful to Dr. Japp.” —Glasgow Mazv. 


‘« A really excellent and readable book."'—Literary Churchman 


4. LABOUR AND VICTORY. By A. H. 
Japp, LL.D. Memoirs of Those who Deserved 
Success and Won it. Third edition, Crown 8vo., 


cloth extras oxi a ee ace thy 3 
‘Sir James Ques Bishop Selwyn. 
Thomas Edward. Sir Titus Salt. 

Sir James Simpson. Thos. Davidson. 
William Ellis. _ Friedrich Augusti. ‘ 


“There must assuredly be a large number of readers to whom 
these stories of the lives of such men will prove very acceptable.” 
—Sfectator. 

“We should be glad to see this volume in the hands of thou- 
sands of boys and young men.” —Leeds Mercury. 


5- HEROIC ADVENTURE: Chapters in 
Recent Exploration and Discovery. Illustrated. 
Third edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra 


x. Containing in a popular form an account of 
the travels and adventures of great explorers of 
modern times, including Schweinpurth, Prejevat- 
sky, Commander Markham, Vambery, Serpa Pinto, 
and Nordenskiold. 


‘‘Gives freshness to the old inexhaustible story of enterprise 
and discovery by selecting some of the very latest of heroes in 
this field.” —Dazly News. 
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V’VE BEEN A-GIPSYING: or Rambles 
among our Gipsies and their Children in their 
Tents and Vans. By GEORGE SMITH, of Coal- 
ville, Author of “ Gipsy Life,” “‘ Canal Adventures 
by Moonlight,” &c. Wzth an Appendix showing 
the Authors plans for the Compulsory Registration 
of Gipsy Vans, and the Education of Gipsy Chil- 
dren. New and Revised and tt Edition. 
12 Illustrations = ig OnnaS EO. 


Her Majesty the Queen has been parte ae to accept, 
and to thank Mr. Smith for, a copy of the above work. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Stafford Northcote, M.P., thus writes to the 
author :—‘‘ Accept my best thanks for your book, which cannot 
fail to be most interesting, both on account of the subject and of 
the author. Your good works will indeed live after you.” 

‘«Mr. Smith’s sketches of his visits to the gipsies are graphic 
and varied, and will, we trust, serve to excite a wider interest in 
the perplexing question of their amelioration, to which the author 
has already given yeoman’s service.""—Contemporary Review. 


THE ROMAN STUDENTS; or, On the 
Wings of the Morning. A Tale of the Renaissance. 
By the Author of “The Spanish Brothers,” &c. 
With [Illustrations by G. P. JAcomB Hoop. : 
Cheaper edition. Imperial 8vo., clothextra ...0 4 6 


‘‘One of the best stories of the year.”—British Quarterly 
Review. 


AMERICAN DISHES, and How to Cook 


Them. From the Recipe-book of an American 
Lady. Crown 8vo., cloth extra... mommy |G 


‘A smart little tome . . . Fisheries and fish peng’ at erased 
in the ascendant, I should recommend all culinary students to 
turn to the section of the lady’s book devoted to fish recipes and 
general instructions how to choose and prepare the denizens of 
the deep for the table. . . She is great also in fish-balls .. . 
Consult her pages likewise for baked beans, hominy, potato 
puffs, rye meal, squash biscuits, and minced cabbage. In soups 
she is strong.’’—G. A.S., in Ulustrated London News. 


DICK’S HOLIDAYS, and What He Did with 

Them. A Picture Story Book of Country Life. 

By JAMES WESTON. Profusely Illustrated. Im- 
perial 4to., Cheaper edition, cloth extra ... Ce Omes ae 

“This is precisely the book that sensible parents must often 


have been wanting. . . . This delightful book.”—Academy. 
“A delightful collection.” — hoe 
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New and Recent Books. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 


GUDRUN, BEOWULF, and ROLAND. 
With other Medieval Tales. By JOHN Gibp. 
With 20 Illustrations. Second and cheaper 
edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra ... “00 sh 


‘“This volume will be certain to charm youthful readers ; and 
a safer or more acceptable gift-book it would be difficult to 
find. . . . Without some such work these precious prototypes of 
Anglo-Germanic romance would have remained sealed volumes 
for all youthful readers ; they therefore owe a debt of gratitude 
to him who has translated, condensed, and put them into a popular 
prose form for their perusal.’ —Academy. 


THE HOUSE BY THE WORKS. By 
EDWARD GARRETT, Author of “‘ Occupations of 
a Retired Life,” &c., &c. With Frontispiece. Third 
and Cheaper edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra 


“The girls with their Quaker and Moravian training, the 
worthy and benevolent Mrs. Pendlebury, and society generally, 
rich and poor, in Perford, are depicted with skill.’—Dazly News. 


‘The picture he gives us here of the Enticknapp household, 
with its Moravian and Quaker traditions, is one nearly perfect of 
its kind for sobriety of taste and freedom from all sentimental 
exaggerations.’’— Graphic. 


THE PRINCE OF THE HUNDRED 
SOUPS: A Puppet Show in Narrative. Edited, 
with a Preface by VERNON LEE, Author of 
“Belcaro,” “ Studies of the Eighteenth Century in 
Italy,” &c. With Four Illustrations in Sepia, by 
SARAH BIRCH. Cheaper edition. Square 8vo.,cloth 


‘“‘There is more humour in the volume than in half-a-dozen 


ordinary pantomimes.*’— Spectator. 


‘The preface is really more interesting than the ‘ Prince of the 
Hundred Soups,’ and that—as we hope our readers will find out 
for themselves—is saying a good deal.” —Academy. 


“For myself, I can say that it had upon me the appetising 
effect of that dish in Horace which ‘replaced the sated guest upon 
his elbow ;’ forthough, when I took it up, I was utterly weary and 
dazed with the number of books I had gone through, yet I 
devoured it from cover to cover with a new zest."— Truth. 
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INDUSTRIAL CURIOSITIES: Glances 
Here and Therein the World of Labour. Written 
and Edited by ALEXANDER HAY Japp, LL.D., 
F.R.S.E. Fourth edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extrao 3 6 
“Would make an excellent prize or present-book, especially 
for boys with a taste for miscellaneous information. Anyone, 
however, whose notion of a book is not limited to novels ought 


to be able to read it with pleasure, and can hardly do so without 
profit.” —Academy. 


“Dr. Japp travels through a variety of subjects, always 
entertaining and instructive."—Spectator. 


“Nowadays boys are so fed upon story books and books of 
adventure that we welcome a book which tells them something 
about the facts of the world they live in.”—Graghic. 


PLANT LIFE: Popular Papers on the Pheno- 
mena of Botany. By EDWARD STEP. With 148 
Illustrations drawn by the Author. Third 
edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra ... ass so OMS EO 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘“The author has produced a little volume well suited to attract 
the attention and stimulate the curiosity of the student. By 
clothing the dry details of morphological construction with in- 
formation as to the life history of plants, and by calling attention 
to the varied adaptations of form to function, he has followed in 
the wake of that numerous band of naturalists who have at once 
done so much to extend the bounds of botanical science, and to 
make it attractive to the amateur.” —<A ¢heneum. 


‘‘More delightful reading for the country at this season of the 
year authors and publishers have not provided for us.”—/PadZ 
Mall Gazette. 


““An unpretending book, whose contents cover a very great 
extent of botanical ground.’’—-Sczence Gossip. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER COLOURS, 1885. With Facsimiles of 
Sketches by the Artists. Demy 8vo. [Fust Ready 0 I oO 


New and Recent Books. 


NEW AND RECENT POETRY. 


A MINOR POET: And other Verses. By 


Amy LEvy. Crown oe parse board style, uncut 
aS schoo a inccmebes: commer elec mete ae (tr 


«‘A distinct advance in power on Miss Levy’s former verse. 
- It will be hard if her verse does not win many friends by its 
sympathy and tenderness.’’— Cambridge Review. 

‘Some of her more ambitious pieces remind one of George 
Eliot's poems.”—S¢, Fames’s Gazette. 

“« Her idea of the character of ‘ Xantippe’ is certainly original, 
and several of her shorter pieces are simple, heartfelt, and har- 
monius.’’— Whitehall Review. 

“‘Deserves to be singled out from the mass of every-day verse 
for special commendation. The book is very much above the 
average of such productions.”’—Derby Mercury. 


MEASURED STEPS. By Ernest Raprorp. 


LO WIY.O. iCLOE Di eito cory cowehte nea nec aieiiy Levielaeescyiieisss 


“He is very happy in his ‘Translations from Heine,’ fully 
entering into the poet’s humour, and deftly reproducing the half- 
sarcastic, half-pathetic spirit in which Heine so often wrote,’’— 
Whitehall Review. z 

‘*Mr. Radford is himself a poet of no mean ability, and with a 
good deal of Heine in his composition.’’—Shefield Independent. 

‘« He has imported into his deeper verse the beauty of a half- 
regretful subtlety and the interest of a real penetration. He can 
think with fineness and record his thoughts with point.’”’— 
Frederick Wedmore, in The Academy. 


POEMS AND BALLADS. By Pryce 
GWYNNE. Square Crown 8vo., cloth extra oc 


COLLEGE DAYS: Recorded in Blank Verse. 
Printed on Dutch hand-made BAS Fcap. 8vo., 
parchment... we Se &c sue ae 


A RIVER{HOLIDAY. The Lay of a ‘Boat- 
ing Trips With 17 Illustrations by HARRY 
FURNISS. Demy 8vo. ae ae ae “B 


his delightful dvochure is exquisitively illustrated."—Soczety. 
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PRINCIPLES TO START WITH. By 


Isaac WATTS, D.D. Introduction by THOMAS 
BINNEY, D.D. Seventh Thousand. 32mo, red 
edges, cloth elegant, or in the new wood binding: 
maple, cedar, walnut, and sycamore Boo oo we) 


«A gem in the way of printing and binding, while the excellence 


of the short practical precepts offered by the writers can hardly 
be over-estimated.” —Rock. 


‘‘Just the sort of book for a young man setting out in life. It 


can easily be carried in the waistcoat pocket, and we can conceive 
of no better vade mecum. Itisseldom that we meet with so much 
good sense packed into so small a space,” — Congregationalist, 


THE CHILDREN’S BOUQUET OF 


Verse and Hymn. Gathered by AUNT SARAH and 
COUSIN GRACE. 32mo, red edges, cloth elegant, 
or wood : maple, cedar, walnut, or sycamore... O 


‘* Love for the little ones has clearly been at work in the making 


of this selection ; good taste as well, and a most catholic sym- 
pathy.” —Christian Leader. 


“‘Tts little verses and hymns are selected with fine taste and 


appreciation of children's likings, Externally, the book is alittle 
gem.”—-Baptist. 


‘‘One of the daintiest of dainty little books for little people. 


The selection of verses is admirable, containing, with some old 
favourites, many that will be fresh to most children,’— Christian. 


THE STARRY BLOSSOM, and OTHER 


STORIES. By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, Author 
of “Minna’s Holiday,” &c. Illustrations by Miss 
JOANNA SAMWORTH. Small 8vo., cloth extra... 0 


DAN STAPLETON’S LAST RACE. By 


Mrs. MILNE Rak, Author of “ Morag,” “ Hart- 
leigh Towers,” &c. Small 8vo., cloth extra cy 


WINMORE &CO. A Tale of the Great Bank 


Failure. Small 8vo., cloth extra... ae fo) 
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New and Recent Books. 


HALF-HOLIDAY HANDBOOKS: 


Guides to Rambles round London. With Maps, 
Illustrations, and age a Routes. Crown 8vo., 
sewed : oA 
Cloth 
i KINGSTON - ON - THAMES AND 
DISTRICT: 
II. ROUND REIGATE. 
III. DORKING AND DISTRICT. 
IV. ROUND RICHMOND. 
V. GEOLOGICAL RAMBLES ROUND 
LONDON: A Guide to Old-World 
London. 
VI. ROUND TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
VII. GREENWICH, BLACKHEATH, AND 
DISTRICT: 
VIII. FROM CROYDON TO THE NORTH 
: DOWNS. 
IX. ROUND BROMLEY, KESTON, AND 
DiSMRTEA. 
X. ROUND SYDENHAM & NORWOOD. 
XI. WIMBLEDON, PUTNEY, AND 
DISTRICT, including BARNES, 
ROEHAMPTON, MERTON, &c. 
EPPING FOREST:>AND DISTRICY. 
HAMPSTEAD, “HIGHGATE, 
FINCHLEY, AND DISTRICT. 
GUILDFORD, GODALMING, 
AND DISTRICT. 
The last three are in preparation. 


“We could not do better than consult one of these cheap 
Handbooks.’’—7%mes. 

“Those ‘ Half-Holiday Handbooks’ are very useful. But why 
not ‘ Whole Holiday Pocket Books,’ showing where to go, when 
to go,and how to goit? If Mr. Fisher Unwin doesn’t look sharp, we 
shall have this series out ourselves about Whitsuntide.”—Puzch. 

“Will be a boon to the weary Londoner, anxious to commune 

* with nature.”— The /nguirer. 

‘‘ Capital guides to walks in the districts.’ Daily Chronicle. 

«« A pleasant and convenient series of books for the guidance 
of the pedestrian.’’—Literary World: 

‘An idea with which we and our fellow-naturalists heartily 
sympathise. ‘The series is one marked by that feeling for nature 
which it is so desirable to extend."—H. W., in Bayswater 
Chronicle. 

‘« The publishers have hit wpon a good idea in their Half- 
Holiday. Handbooks, which are likely to become popular 
favourites.’ — Graphic. 
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A HANDBOOK TO 
THE FERNERY AND AQUARIUM, 


containing full directions how to make, stock, and 
maintain Ferneries and Freshwater Aquaria. By 
J. H. Martin and JAMES WESTON. With 43 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth extra aoe 


Paper Covers... 
*,* Issued also in two parts, paper covers, 6d. each. 


‘We cordially recommend it as the best little drochure on ferns 
we have yet seen. Its merits far exceed those of much larger and 
more pretentious works.” —Scdence Gossip. 


© 


ADULTERATIONS OF FOOD (How to 
Detect the). By the Author of “Ferns and Fern- 


eries.” Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
sewed ... 


“ The little work before us offers many useful hints to house- 


holders as to the detection of everyday adulteration.""—Pald Mali 
Gazette. 


THE BATH AND BATHING. By Dr. J. 
FARRAR, F.R.C.P.E. Crown 8vo., limp cloth 


“‘Dr, Farrar’s manual is not only cheap, but it is so clear, 
concise, and practical that no one need fail to carry out his 
instructions, or in deriving wise counsel and direction from his 
p2ges.’'—Literary World. 


GENESIS THE THIRD. History, not 
Fable. Being the Merchants’ Lecture for March, 


1883. By EDWARD WHITE. Crown 8vo., Cloth” 
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SISTER EDITH’S PROBATION. By 


E. CONDER GRAY, Author of “Wise Words.” 
Small 8vo., cloth extra 


“The three tales of which this volume is composed are not 
only well written, but cannot fail to strengthen those who read 


eta, cP Oran the young, in pure and holy living.’'~-Lilerary 
orld, 
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